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URING a portion ot the yvears he keenest brains ot the world. that dis 
since 1886 I have given myself tinetion becomes valued in the degree in 
te thi inte rpre tation of Shake which it is earned. A chance result may 
peare’s best plays before college classes. he reached by any om But a continued 


Since 1901, I have also engaged in a sys 


tematic search for new data touching 
Shakespeare, his contemporaries, their 
plays, and playhouses. Giants had _ pri 


ceded me, and to think of adding to their 


results was presumptuous. Yet if I 
revered their hypotheses, theories, and 
consequent conelusions the less, it was 
DeCALISE I eraved the truth the more. 


With confident hope, I set out to find the 
had 


historical facts in some matters that 


heen unsure 
Fortunately, in all my work I have had 


theme to maintain, no theory to de- 


fend, and no hypothesis to propose. My 
sole guide has been the simple desire to 
find the truth and to tell it as I find it, 


in plain and simple fashion, so that others 
I hold my 


self bound by no conclusion which a 


may read it and profit by it. 
new 
fact may change. 

It is a high honor to any one to be able 
single fact 
After three 
centuries, and after the labors of many of 


to contribute 


the 


legitimately a 


to life ot Shakesp are. 
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series of results ranging a period of 
not attained gle bound. 


Onee more through the ever-constant 


over 


\ irs 18 nt i Sil 


ind devoted assistance of my wife, and 
as one of the results of our research 
through some million of documents, | 
have the honor to present Shakespear 
as aman among men. [le is here as un 
mythical as the face that speaks living 
language to Vou across the table or up 
cut of the jostling street. He is as real 
and as human as you and I who answer 
with word or touch or look 

The reeords among which these doeu 


ments lie belong to the Court of Ri quests 


and are prese rved in the Public Reeord 
Office. I was led into them in following 
out numerous new clues. Thev have 
never been ealende red or indexed, and 


were prepared by the officials for inspec 


tion upon my request. No one prior to 


our search had ever examined them in the 

course of three centuries. 

“We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent 





ftranslat to foreig 
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They constitute a portion of the records 
that we have laboured thro igh in the dif- 
ferent archives of Europe since 1904. 

I may say in passing that the Public 
Record Ottice at London is the great na- 
tional archive of England. Here are pre- 
erved, in a great building stored from 
top to bottom, the chief records from 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present, per- 
haps the most remarkable and extensive 
the world. No one knows the 
number of 


locuments except as roundly 
The few 
that we have gone through cover only the 


designated by “ many millions.” 


Shakesyx arian pe riod. They consist 
mainly of skins, or parehments, and are 
ot all sizes, from little strips an inch 
wide to great skins three feet wide and 
six feet long, or large rolls composed of 
parchments sewed end to end a hundred 
to three hundred feet in length. Al! are 
closely written in lines that r a the en 
tire width of the skin. Some are as fresh 
and beautiful as the day they were writ 
ten. Others are crumpled, grimed, rotted 
at ends, mouldered to dust, or pressed 
into ‘nseparable dried masses. We have 
examined many old bundles that were 
still done up in the original hemp ropes 
of three centuries ago, which were so 
rough and harsh to handle that the at 
tendants frequently cut them off and 
ubstituted modern, smooth rope or 
heavy cord. 

lhe records in the present case at court 
in which Shakespeare is involved are gen- 
erally well preserved, except the set in 
which his deposition oeeurs, which is 
mouldered on the right-hand edge. They 
consist of several sets, and are seattered 
through various great bundles. One set 
is composed of Bill, Answer, Replication, 
and Rejoinder—four skins fastened to- 
gether, as is usual in such eases, with 
thongs through the upper left corner. 
Three sets of paper depositions in three 
separate places are likewise thonged, each 
to a skin of interrogatories. In another 
place are three lists of witnesses made by 
the court, and in still another is a note 
of peremptory summons to Shakespeare 
and other witnesses. Finally come the 
orders and decrees. 

In all, there are twenty-six documents 
in the ease. Nine mention Shakespeare 
by name, two refer to him merely, and 


one is his own deposition signed by his 


hand. In the entire list his name oceurs 
twenty-four times. 
But — the 


amount of informatior 


vouchsafed us is not in proportion t 
either the number of documents or the 
number of times mentioned. However, 
since Shakespeare is not one of the prin 
cipals in the suit, we may well be grat: 
ful for what we get. 

“Two families cannot live under on 
roof” is an old saying. Its exemplitica 
tion in the ease of John Hemings and 
his widowed daughter which I published 
last October, and now again in the case 
in hand, while unpleasant to the parties 
concerned, is yet gratifying to us; for out 
of these two family differences we aré 
given some of the most important and 
some of the most interesting informa 
tion that has reached us concerning 
Shakespeare. We deprecate family quar 
rels, and yet enjoy the spectacle of them 
at a distance, as, with true artistic ap 
preciation, we likewise enjoy a conflagra 
tion. Those of the bonfire type attract 
us little, unless, as here, their spectral 
hands draw the tall tree or great house 
out of the night. 

These are common folk, and their quar 
rel is trivial. But their little life and its 
sudden flare lights up the greatest figur 
of English dramatie art. So we may Il 
allowed onee more to say thanks to th 
hot blood of youth that rebels against ex 
acting age. 

The story is of the simplest and most 
ordinary sort, arising out of the life of 
the most ordinary people. Those who, as 
Tolstoi, charge Shakespeare with being 
an aristocrat devoid of sympathy with 
democratie ideals and having no commu- 
nity with common clay, may pause for a 
moment of enlightenment from the daily 
life of the Poet during those days when 
he was writing the very plays of supposed 
aristocratic unsympathy. That Shake 
speare lived with a hard working family, 
shared in their daily life, and even lent 
his help with the hope of making two 
young people happy marks him as the 
world would gladly know him, an un- 
pretentious, sympathetic, thoroughly hu- 
man Man. 

The family with which the great mas 
ter-poet lived was named Mountjoy. They 


were French, possibly refugee Huguenots. 
The head of the house, “ Christopher 
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THE PuBLic RECORD OFFICE—THI 


Monioy,” born at Cressy, France, 


Was 
of denization in 


He 


nd took out his patent 


May 27, 1607. was now a 
irly prosperous man engaged in th 
aking of fashionable headdresses and 
igs. In 1612 trouble with his son-in- 
vy took him as defendant and Shake- 
peare as witness into court. There the 

history of the preceding ten or twelve 


ears is recounted. 

In 1598 Humphrey Fludd, who about 
previously had 
Bellott in Franee, 
to take his step-son, Stephen 


r years married 


Madame 
\Mlountijoy 


persuaded 


Bellott, who had already been boarding 
there a year, 
trade of tire-making. It 


Fludd and his wife 


as apprentice to learn the 
that 
were to find the boy 


seems 


his clothing, and Mountjoy was to pro- 
‘ ide his linen and keep. House and shop 


vere in 


one building, and Stephen lived 
with the family. The young man proved 


in apt pupil and did his work with such 
skill and good will that he won first the 
then 


approbation, the affection of his 


GREAT 





NATIONAL ARCHIVE F EN 


master. Apparently the master forgot 
about the promise of friends to find the 
bov clothes, for he not only did it him 
elf but was well content with his ap- 
prentice and liked him much, gaining, 


his 
skill 


increased profits in 
the 


it seems, greatly 


business through young man’s 
and diligence. 
But 


there was also an added inspiration that 


Young Stephen loved his work. 


gave skill to the hand and zest to labor. 
Side by side with him labored 
other, Mary, the modest maiden of 
household, only child of the The 
two grew in skill; and when at the end of 
he sixth vear Stephen had finished his 
his 


prove d 


also an 
the 


master. 


done finishing 
that 


worthy of graduation to self-mastership, 


apprenticeship and 


piece or master-work him 
the daughter too had been made perfect 
trade. The father declared 
he had made her perfect in that art. But 
we, watching Stephen and Mary from day 


in the same 


to day at their work for six years, see and 
understand better than he, 
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And Mary liked Stephen well, yet held 


her secret guarded save from her mother 
and father only. But Stephen now hav- 
ng finished his apprenticeship longed for 
the world, and wished to travel into 
Spain. He needed additional funds, and 
Mount) vas good e1 gh to provide 
him th six pounds for tl journey, 


Near the close of 1604, Stephen, after 
short time in Spain, returned to the 
! se and shop that had been home to 
him for six years. It was a question 
vhat the . ing mal should do, now that 
Stephen seems 
to have seen the way with perfect 
ness, or did not have the courage to 
t | sion into words. But Mary’s 
ther lerstood, If her wisdom did 
embrace the race of man, it did at 

st comprehend the case before her. 
{ler philosophy was very simple and very 
Shakespear was then living 
ntjoy home, and went among 
m day to day His nature and 


i S apy aled to he r. and she ven- 





‘tT as interme diary 


| ins ; 
ask flim to a 


modes and 


delicacy on the on hand and awsome 


faintheartedness common to man on the 
her forbade speecl 
One day Madame Mountjoy laid the 
se before Shakespeare, and asked his 
good offices in making two hearts happy. 


ss These tv ng people were 
killed the same t1 , and if | 
.) l « ell they might prosper 1 
get] Madar Mount told Shake 
speare that if ld bring the young 
to make proposal of marriage, a 
fitting to their station should be 
tled upon them marriage This was 
he sum of fifty pounds in money of 
re r approxin ] E400) ePAT 
ly $2,000) in mor ; 
Shakespeare’s traditional reputation 
for gentleness of spirit and good will and 
winning disposition 1s re exemplified 


im the first actual instanes that had 
‘eached us If he was not greatly proud 
intermediation he 
was t least gra enough to take the 
office and do his best. Tad his materials 
to work with beer ol a noble r height. 
the results of efforts to make life sweeter 
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tood as a monument more splendid 


But who shall deny him honor for stoop 


I 

g lowlier to his work ? 

Shakespeare himself knew the fam 
well, and was on terms of intimacy 
them. He knew young Stephen also 
in honorable, honest, capable young fe 


e. Why 


should not thes 


two wW : 

the m ner of his « try 1 time 

as intermediary in bringing them t 

gether? I recently met a contemporary 
se where even the son intereeded sim 


larly for his father at Stratford-on-Avon 
So the greatest poet of all the world, 


of humat 


among thes 
simple-hearted, single-passioned folk. Hk 
vent to Stephen and told him that if he 
would make the offer of marriage theré 
good hope that Mary would accept 
and the old folks be willi 

extent of daughter a 
dower of £50 on the day of marriage. 
o St phen. s 


family had 


was 
1 


ng, even to the 


giving with the 


This was q ite agreeable 


he and the 


member: of the 


several conferences, doubtless with pleas 
ing anticipations on all hands, concer 

ing tl marriage Shakespeare was 
present at some of these conferences, ac 
cording to his own testimony. All 
details were satisfactorily arranged, and 
the mart was solemnized is the 
parish reg of St. Olave Silver 





Street. shows, November 1%, 


Here Shakespeare’s part in the affair 


should 


30 shape dl 


rroperly have ended. But events 


themselves by unfortunate con 


ditions that seven and a ] 
! 
to come into court and tell his share in 
the marriage and in fixing the dower. 
After the marriage, it was agreed that 
Stephen and Mary should live in’ the 
paternal home, in return for 
Mountjoy says, and Bellott denies, they 


1e Was required by peremptory summons 


which, 


were to work in the shop for two vears. 


> 


Then thev were to receive £50 But he 


‘ 


fused to 


remain longer. Just what hap 
pened is not told. But it 
Bellott saw a better opening. At any 
parish of St 


Sepulchre’s where he and his wife had 


seems that 


rate, he removed to th 


chamber in the house or inn of Georg 


ore the end of the first vear Bellott re- 
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SHAKESPEARE'S DEPOSIT ND SIG RE 
, % i : 
: Wilkins, a dramatist who a little after The father declares th young man did 
2 wards collaborated with Shakespeare in not pay his share of running expenses, 
two plays. and cites as a particular instanee that he 
A year and a half later (October 30, himself bought inte the shop silver wir 
1606, as th parish registers show). the toe the value of ten pounds, besides other 
mother died. The vx ng people then re- stuffs, no part of which the w ng man 
rned to live with the father as part- paid for. He declares also hy paid three 
ners in the business of tyremaking. But pounds for Bellott to the brewer, which. 
1 half vear "aS as l me as the Vv re mained. howe Ver, Rk llott cle l ie s, declaring he owed 
Father and son-in-law e uld not agree. no brew 
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, t his replication. himse 1] 
at Mountjoy gave him six Requests. 
or the journey nt Spain, and t 1 pr 
| ther got of him fort. shil > 1 
n he has never Ll bach Our s 
‘ reat ri _ reter | ri T na 
Ss! 
~} I 
I ‘ 
Sha 
t I 
lowe? a] sed it There « h 
By t « is he is have r 3 S} 
; pounds, and besides. at t 
f the er, te is ft re ! ~¢ . 
LW) ¢ | to al it h n Tr} 
ly SSO) 
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alf of Stephen Belott Complainant Marye or whath other tyme and what 
iainst Christopher Mountioye Defen further porecon did the said defendant 
@ t promise to giue vnto the said Com 
: Imprimis whether doe you knowe the plainant wt» the said Marve at the twme 
ties plainti and defendant and ot s decease whether the some two 
e longe haue vou knowne them and 
: r of then 
; | ; ; —_—— : 
tem whether did you Knowe the Com 
mt when he was servant w 
- said efendant howe and in what 
id he behaue himselfe in the serv 
f the said defendant and whethe 
the iid defendant Confesse that 
rr ad got great proftitt and Comodytic 
a ie service of the said ( ompla nant 
Item whether did not the said defendant 
seeme to beare great good will an 
ne towardes the said Complainant 
ig the time of his said service an 
t report did he then giue of the sai 
Complainant touching his said service 
whether did not the said defenda 
n e a mocon vnto the said Com 
t of marriage w the said Mary 
n the Bill meneoned being the said ce 
ites sole Child and daughter an 
_ ngly offer to performe the same yt 
| said Complainant should seeme to 
Y mtent and well Ivke thereof. and 
vhether did not hee Ivkewise send ani 
| on or noe to perswade the said Com 
! t to the same. declare the truth 
of yor knowledge herin 
J SIGNAT M iAGE Det 
j Item what some or somes of moneve di : ‘ 
I t i I 
t said defendant promise to giue the 
said Complainant for a poreon in ma 
ige wth the said Marve his daughter hundred poundes or what other somes 
vhether the some of threscore poundes o1 and whether vppon the said perswacones 
and promisses of the said defendant did 
not the said Complainant shortly after 
[ marrve wth her the said Marve declare 
r _ oO 
the truthe herin as you knowe vervlic 
3 beleeve or haue Credybly hard 
PPO Pracd 
| ~~. ) Item what parcells of goodes or hous 
(S Le, a hold stuffe did the defendant promise to 
AL / ‘ 

. | fe - yA ~ geue vnto the Complainant in Mar 
| . . riadge wth his said wiefe And what 
| pareells of goodes did he geue him in 

; Marriage wt! his said wyffe. did he n 

: I . . j gene them these parcells vizt On 
| aa ould ffether-bed, one oulde ffether boul 
ster. A flocke boulster 1 thine rreem 
THe GUILDH SIGNATURE Rugg. two ordanarie blanckettes woven 
‘ Blacifrter two paire sheetes, A dozine of napkines 
of Course Dvyap twoe short table 
Clothes, six short Towelles & one longe 
what other somme as you knowe or hauc one, An ould drawinge table. two ould 
] ind when was the same to bees Jovned stooles me Wainscott Cubberd 
paied whether at the daie of Marriages one Twistinge wheele of woode, twos 
of the sa Complainant and the said paire of litle Seyssers, one ould Truncke 
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and a like ould Truncke One Bobbine 
box \nd what doe youe thincke in 
yor Conseyence all these said parcelles 
might be woorthe at the tyme when 
they weare diliuered by the defend 


vnto the 
at 


auntes appoyntment 
thr 


plaintiffe S 


truthe hearein lardge 


declare 


These q 
parle querentis, 


plainant 


all 
cases the com- 
bill 


defendant 


estions ar strongly ex 
In such 
n both 
the 


even 


always, i and inter- 


rogatories, makes appear 


and his 
pitiable. 


hardhearted villainous, 


ab IM d 


own condition most 


Johane Jolinsone the wvffe of Thomas Jol 
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Depositiones Captae apud Westmonas 
terrum vndecimo die maij Ann Regni 
Jacobi Regis Anglias ae. decimo et 
Seotiae xlvt ex parte Stephanei Bel 
lott querentis versus Christopheru 


Mountioye defendentem. 


sone of the parishe of Elinge in th 
Conntve of Middlesex Baskettmaker of 
the Age of ffortye yeres or thoraboute 


sworne and examyned the dave and yeré 
abouesaid deposeth and say[th 
lo the flirst 


Jnterrogatory this de ponent 





‘ d sips sayth she knoweth the plaintiff and 
We may «de pend upon it that, if the goods hath] knowne him about Eight veres 
mentioned in the last interrogatory were and the defendant about Eight veres 
not rich and elegant, they are at least 2/ To the seconde Jnterrogatory this d 
made to appear as poor and beggarly as ponent sayth shee did knowe the plain 
possible. Mountjoy and Bellott were tiff when he served the defendant, And 
both more prosperous than here suggested. savth he behaved him selfe well and in 
The three depositions in answer to £004 sorte when he served the defendant 
r ° . for shee was servant to the defendant at 
these interrogatories | quote here in full. ida thie I teak aii eaaneae Mee dn di 
Krom the other nine, only a few extracts fendant confesse pe save that he had 
need now be given. greate proftitt and Comoddytie by the 
After the general heading and date, plaintiffes service And more shee can 
the examiner’s clerk records the evidence not depose. 
of Joan Johnson as follows: 3 To the thirde Jnterrogatory this de 
r — 
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At north end 
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ll Street 
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ponent sayth that the defendant semme 

to beare greate good will and affection 
towardes the plaint when he served 
him, geuinge him reporte to be A verry 
good servaunte for pl his serv 
ice But that the defendant moved 
the plaintiff to Marrve w his daugh 
ter Marve she knoweth not But savth 
that there was a shewe of goodwill be 
tweene the  plaint and defendantes 
daughter Marye W the defe lant 


wvite did 


ind 


Remem 


Cfountenaunes 
thinke well of And as shee 
bereth the defendant did 
swade one Mr Shakespeare 
the house 


gene vnto 

send 
that 

the plaintiff t« 


and per 
lave in 


to per rawade 


n. CXX —No. 718 —62 


Marriadge 
cannott depose 

To the 
ponnent 
the defendant 


the same And more shee 


iiijth = JInterrogato this «le 
savth shee never herd her M 
protfer the plarmtiff any 
Marriada “ his 


but yt 


some ot money in 
daughter Mary , 


the house that 


was Reported in 


the plaintiff was to haue 


wt her in marriadge the some of 
ffvftve poundes, but what tyme of pay 
ment was therof appoynted or agreed 
vppon shee knoweth not, nor of any 
promise of any other or further poreon 
to be paved the plarnt evther at the 
tvme of marriadge bhetweene them, or at 


the tyme of the defendantes deceasle 
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¢ after married 


ue e And more shee annott [de 

the v ntert atory this deponnent 

savth shee noweth not what parcelles 
f goodes and ushould stuffe the de 

fendant |¥ missed t pyeue vnto the 
plaintiff n marriadge w his wyffe 
But sayt the defendant gaue in mar 
ridge w er to the defendant [sic! 

t seu ill parcells D | goodes in the 
. met one but the val 

ft m s ertavnilie noweth not, 

! t the ve! woorth some 

Bight 1 ’ r thereabouts And 

n he nnot depose 


Daniel 
Ambro 


~ Irprise 1 


* Shak speare t Id 


ms even intimate 





t! hit W hat he savs does not so 
matter We are glad m ly that 
re somewhere in Shakespeare’s neigh 


rl 1 and hay met some one that 
s hin Si ve listen with a rh od 
] ] ? nf 


t vhich the clerk records in 
he foll ng words: 
Dar Nvycholas of the parishe of S 0] 
ge wtbhin Criplegate London gent 
; \o f fivitve two veres of 
wut sworne ind eXamyned the 
ul ea re said deposeth and 
] the Tiret Inter: = te ,» 4 a de 
ni t ivtl ¢ hat} knowne the 
t t twenty eres and de 
T t t twelue eres 
) ‘ miei Interrogatory this d 
an . we the plaintiff 
= i t ! T T Int \ » he 
i T = T ell n ‘ ‘ 








iil 
nent ayth that 
queste m 4 
wvile to Shakes 
the truthe | eT 
fenda» | 
his daughter ir 
pla tiff ‘ 
Shakespeal! t! 
he promissed 
marrys Ma 
a té ' 
fendant w ld 
Remembers y 
he n mart i 
its ? ¢ rw 7 
Hous ild stuff 
no le pose t I 
re ator t ~ 
remembereth not 
payme ot t 
t} is ] ~ 
V lic ‘ 
of er ma g 
ot Inte 
(an save ! ti 
alreddve depose 
Shakespeare was 
amined Alt] gl 
his statements 
ality and re I 
agination and s 
ee! L747 
feel non les 
it ha nw 
Lré 
ntance s ¢ 
tion : re pr 
it as the rit vy 
] + renr 
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pla ant when he was servant w' the 
deifendant, and that duringe the tyme 
of his the « mplainantes service wt! the 
said deffendant he the said Com 
plainant to this deponentes knowledge 
did well and honestly behaue himselfe, 
but to this deponentes remembrance he 
hath not heard the deffendant confesse 
that he had gott any great proffitt and 
comodytve by the service of the said 
complainant, but this deponent saithe he 
verely thinckethe that the said complain 
ant. was A very good and industrious 
servant in the said service And more he 
canott depose to the said Jnterrogatory: / 


To t 
pone? 
appe: 
the 


service W 


good 
said 
hard 
uerse 
porte 
very 
savet 


he third JInterrogatory t 





cle 


} 
} 
1s 


it sayethe that it did evydently 


ire that the said deffendant 
tvme of the said Compl 
th 

will and affeecion towar 
complainant, and that he 
the deffendant and his w 
and sundry tymes save 
that the said complainant 
honest fellowe: And this d 
he that the said deffend: 


make a mocion vnto the comy 


of m 
bill 





arriadge wth the said Mary 
mencioned being the said 


did all 


rinante 


i him beare and shew great 


des the 
» hathe 
vefe di 
and re 

was a 
eponent 
ant) did 
Nainant 

in the 
deffend 











( S 
! sole child ind iught I and 
willingly flere to pertorn the same 
ft said Compl ant shold seeme to 
be content a vel e thereof And 
furt 3 por sa e that the 
said det \ in 1 sollicitt and 
entreat t ‘ ! 1 n 1 and p 

swad the said Con t t effect 


the said Marriadge and aecordingly 
| 


deponent did mous ind perswade_ the 

Complainant thervnt And more to 
s .Intery cate e cannott Pos 

| the f th Int at Ss ale 

ponn t si i tha ‘ et t 

| missed to geue the s Con mnt 

Lt pore n in Ma \ Ma 

| daughts bu it ¢« ivne por 

cion he Remembe not ! en 

t he pave nor et t the 

f ant 1 MISse pl t twor 


hundere poun is daughter 
Ma \ at the tv ot his eceas But 
SAY » that 7 1 Wis vel] hye 
Ww th ‘ s Ise And they 
had Amor até ms les ma ( n 
ferences i} it t ! Ma riadae W 
il 1 was ( summa ind 


To the vth Jnterrogete this deponnent 
savth he ean sa not ng 1 nge 
inv parte or ] nte of e same .Inter 
re 7 f he ky \ ' n i 
Impl ’ ! ssa s of hous 
hould stuffe ¢ f ' , rT. 


plarntiff in Marriadge wt! his daug 


Let us for the present pass this it 
resting deposit Th nd follk Vy ¢ t he 
rs of the suit to the end, ther re 


field. 


_ 
1! 
1: 
publis 
term ¢ 
hat 


intended S] speare this time to be 
his star itress RB his attorney eithe 
heeause Shakes) I ( ld 
ne vas a seems ] 
his mind before th day of examination, 
for the records s no summons issue 
to him, and his. name does not appe 
in the court’s list of witnesses for Bel 
lott 1 that d: It is a pity to be d 
prive f that lepos n and at least 
ne more stenature 

Other witnesses, however, answer t 
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HARPER’S 


speare tould the plaintiff.” But unfor- 
tunately he was not allowed to go on 
vith hearsay evidence. The clerk drew 
a line through this beginning of a new 


statement, and the witness finished with 


‘more he cannott depose touchinge the 


same Interrogatory 


Nothing hew is added 


concerning 


Shake 


speare in the other depositions. 
George Wilkins, of the parish of St. 
Sepulchres, victualer, of the age of 
thirty-six, testifies that Bellott and wife, 
after leaving their father’s in 1605, 
ame to dwell in this deponnentes 
ise in one of his Chambers. And 
brought w them A fewe goodes or 
ishould stuffe w by Reporte the 
defendant her father gaue them, {for 
\ this deponnent would not haue 
uen Aboue ffyve poundes yf he had 
vne to haue bought the same 
The testimony of the other witnesses 
concerns the differences of the parties, 
attempts at settlement, value of property, 
ete. The only other matter of Shake- 
spearean interest is the establishment of 
the fact that Mountjoy, with whom 
Shakespear lived, is fairly well-to-do, 


and Bellott, if he should die any day, 
would leave his wife in better state than 
vhen he married her. Mountjoy has a 
good business and two houses, one of 
them double, from which he derives a 


income. The houses alone net him 


about £17 to £20 a year besides his own 
rent and the rent from a “ Sojourner ” 
with him. Shortly before 1612 he had 
taken new leases on them for an ad- 


ditional x riod of thirty-one vears. 


On June 30th the court issued an un- 
referring the matter 
French chureh of Lon- 
making the decision there the 


of the 


us ial order, whole 
at variance To the 


don, 


tinal deeres 


and 
court. 


With the new evidence on Shakespeare 


before us, we may now look at its sig- 
nificance more in detail, beginning with 
the hand-writing of the signed depo- 
sition. 

It will he observed from the photo- 


production that the deposition 
The 
the 
The 


original shows the ink down to 4 as some- 


graphic re 
two different hands. 
the fourth 


answers 4 


is written it 


first wrote to answer, 


wrote and 5. 


sé cond 
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what brown, while 4 and 5 are rath 
black. The hand and the ink in 4 
5 are also the same as throughout tl 


other two de positions of the set. 

The question at once arises to the lay 
man on reading the deposition wheth 
Shakespeare wrote the whole or any pai 
of it besides his signature. To a paleog 


rapher or to any one tamiliar with t] 


proceedings of the examiners, ther 
question in the matter at all. But k 
Shakespeare be charged with being ev: 
a worse seribe than inany believe, 
may stop to note the facts. 

The practice of the court is sufficie: 


to settle the question. In Chancery, f 


example, which is illustrative of oth: 


courts, the witness was examined upor 


set of interrogatories pre sented seriat 


by one of the regular examiners. By 
order of 13 Charles IL (1661), follow 
out long established practices, the e» 
aminer is “not to permit him to r 


hear read any other interrogat 
until that in hand be finished; muel 
to suffer the 
interrogatories, and pen his own dk p 
That this 
but universally followed I find to be tru 


Out of many thousand depositions of dif 


over, or 
rl S, 
ke ss is he cle pone nt to ha 
the 
ositions.” 


practice was al 


ferent courts in the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I, and Charles I that we hay 
gone through, I reeall but two writte 
in the witness’s own hand. 

As the examiner presents the inte) 
rogatories to the witness, his eler 


worn “to write down the deposition 
of the witness truly and indifferent 
vithout partiality,” records the answer 
This is generally in the third per 
son, but occasionally you find the ex 
act words quoted in the first person 
When a witness was examined in court 
as in the present case, he was required 


to “ perfect and subscribe’ his deposi 
tion before leaving thx 
So, although the 


Nnswers is not Shakespx are sg, 


room. 
of th 
ck ela 


hand-writing 
the 


rations themselves and the rapid, al 
breviated signature are. 

Just why another clerk took up th 
pen when Shakespeare came on_ the 
stand, and why the original clerk r 
sumed his duties in the midst of the tes 
timony, we have no means of knowing 
It is at least a most unusual thing to find 


should 


two hands in one deposition. It 
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ited also that the first hand is more 





4 | and nervous than the second. in 
d to slur letters together. It is more 


to read than the writing of some 
he clerks, but is a fair average. The 
irographie difficulties it presents, how 
are slight in comparison with thos 
e running reports or minutes of the 
the court who took, sometimes 
bbreviated longhand, a hasty ab 
ct of the judge’s orders or decrees as 
were pronounced. Some of these 
best of paleographers simply have to 
eam out. 
It is said by Shakespeare’s enemies 
it he was an ignoramus who could not 
rite his name legibly. The fault, how 
er, lies not in him, but in themselves. 
Familiarity with contemporary — script 
ld reverse the conelusion. 
Modern European scripts may broadly 


designated as Roman and _ Gothic. 
(he Gothie, like the northern character 

expresses itself in rough, unrounded 
rners, tall, aspiring steeples, and sharp 
itiative, is highly angular. The 
foman, smooth, graceful, gliding, in 

lating, is the classie expression of 
tle environment and long = culture. 
he Gothie was for centuries used by 
he Germans, Danes, Swedes, Nor- 
gians, Duteh, and English. The 
Roman was used in southern and west 


With the spre ad of the New 


Learning, the Gothie forms began to be 


rn Europe. 
splaced by the Roman, old angles were 
ssicized to round turns. To-day most 
Kuropean nations and their offspring us 
the Roman seript. The modern German 
till preserves the chief characteristics of 
hye Cothie. 
English seript of Shakespeare’s time 
ch resembles the modern German. 
Consequently those familiar with only our 
present-day Roman writing are likely to 


think that Shakespeare and all others 


ho employed the modified Gothie wrote 


“ 


llegibly, or “ ignorantly.” 
It has sometimes been said that Shake 
peare wrote in this hand because he was 
an educated man. Few men of the 
me, whether ignorant or educated, 
habitually used any other style of writ 
ng. The secretarial hand was sometimes 
affected, and oecasionally you find con 
temporaries who always’ wrote the 


Re man. 


3ut to one of those, you will 
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find many that employed the Gothie, 
such as you see in Shakespeare’s signa 
tures and in the two clerks’ hands shown 
in the deposition. These are fairly typ 
ical. And Shakespeare wrote that hand 
well. It is not too much to say, and it 
is no detraction of eithe r, that the hand 
that he and his contemporaries wrot 
was generally less rapid, clearer, and 
more legible than that of the average 
modern university graduate. 

I present here the only authentic Spee) 
mens of Shakespeare’s hand-writing sp 
cially photographed for this article from 
the originals. Arranged in chronological 
order they are (1) the signature to thi 
deposition in the Bellott-Mountjoy suit, 
11 May, 1612; (2) signature to the pur 
chase-deed of a house in the Blackfriars, 
10 March, 1613; (3) signature to the 
mortgage-deed of the same, 11 March, 
i613; (4), (5), two of the three signa 
{ures on the thre separats sheets of the 
will, Mareh 25, 1616. 

he will is in the Principal Probat 
Registry, Somerset House, London. The 
first to record having seen it was the Re \ 
Joseph Green, of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in 1747. It was first printed in Bi 
graphia Britannia, 1763. Both purchas« 
deed and wmortgage-deed were found 
among the title deeds of the Rev. Mr. 
Fetherstonhaugh, of Oxted, county Sur- 
rey, by Mr. Albany Wallis, a_ solicitor, 
in 1768, and first printed by Edmond 
Malone, 1790, 1821. The signed deposi 
tion was found by the present writer in 
the Public Reeord Office. 

The purchase-deed was finally bought 
at auction by the Corporation of the City 
of London in 1841 for £141, which was 
denounced at the time as “a most wast 
ful and prodigal expenditure.” The 
Mortgage-deed was bought by the British 
Museum. Both are priceless now and at 
tract visitors from all parts of the world. 
The same is true of the will. I shall ask 
the Master of the Rolls to preserve the 
signed deposition under glass in the Mu- 
seum Room of the Publie Record Office, 
where it will hereafter vie with the 
Doomsday-Book as a historical relic be 
vond thought of price. 

One other signature deserves to be add 
ed to the list. It is the abbreviated 
“Ww, She.” in a copy of Ovid’s Met- 
amorphoses now owned by the Bodleian 
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peare removed to the county of 
x. If that is so, the case is settled 
e was not the poet. But until 


vations for additional data have 


completed, the question must re- 
open. 
over a hundred years ago set 
the suggestion, on the basis of his 
ce, that Shakespeare lived in 
vark in 1596. But Malone also in- 
quite erroneously, that the Globe 
en already built, and he hoped to 
Shakespeare near it. I fear he erred 
lso. There is ample evidence, of 
tive sort, that Shakespeare never 
esidence in Southwark.—But that 
ther story. We have now to pre- 
here he did reside. 


lepositions in the present case enable 
locate the exact house where Shake- 
lived during his great days in 
lon. It was the dwelling of Chris- 
Mountjoy, a French Huguenot. 
Vitnesses agree that Mountjoy had 
uses, one where he dwelt, and one 
Brainford. His brother says, “he 
ut the lease of twoe houses one 
f the house wherein he dwelleth 
d into twoe tenements and A lease 
ise in Brainforde.” The location 
3 divided or double dwelling is told 
other witness thus: “the defendant 
house in Muggle Streete and in 
Streete London and another at 
forde.” Since Mountjoy had but 
houses and one of them was at 
ford, the other, his divided dwell- 
as “a house in Muggle streete and 
Silver Streete,”—that is, on the cor- 
Chere were but two corners here, as 
ance at the map will show. But Mug- 
street was the dividing line between 
ringdon ward on the west and Crip- 
te ward on the east, in which 
Hence 
house where Shakespeare lived oc- 
the east corner. Other documents 
Neville’s Inn was on the west or 
igdon corner of Mugwell and Sil- 


treets, 


tijoy’s house was situated. 


rr 


"he present records, while not giving 
its of dates, enable us to arrive at cer- 
conclusions from the facts present- 
as to the period of residence. 

Let us start with a fixed date. 

Shakespeare lived in Mountjoy’s 
se in 1604. This is told us by Joan 

Vor. CXX.—No. 718.—62 


Johnson, servant there, who speaks of 
‘one Mr. Shakespeare that lay 
in the house ” 


him as 
at the time of the proposal 
of marriage. That is, according to this 
common contemporary use of the word 
“lie.” he had lodgings there, dwelt there, 
lived there. 

Upon his own testimony, Shakesp« are 
lived at Mountjoy’s also during all the 
time of Bellott’s apprenticeship, that is, 
six years, from 1598 to 1604, and had 
known the family about thirteen years, 
instead of about ten years, as he says. 
The statements of witnesses as to how 
long they have known the parties are 
general, often-inexact, not intended to be 
bindingly accurate, and therefore «always 
followed by “or thereabouts.” Shake- 
speare is no exception to the rest of hu- 
manity in missing here by two or thre 
years the length of acquaintance. Bel- 
lott even misses by over two years the 
length of time he has been married. IHe« 
says it was five years ago. But the parish 
registers show it to be seven and a half. 
Mountjoy makes a similar error. 

Shakespeare does not use the expres- 
sion “he hath heard,” employed in cases 
of hearsay evidence. He speaks from 
personal knowledge and says to the 
second interrogatory that “he did know 
the complainant when he was serva 
with the defendant, and that duringe t/ 
tyme of his the complainants servic 
with the said defendant he the said com 
plainant to this deponents knowledg 
did well and honestly behave himself.” 
Furthermore, from his observations, “ he 
verily thinketh that the said complai: 
ant was a very good and industnous 
In his third 


answer he informs us that to him as a per 


servant in the said service.” 


sonal observer, “it did evidently appear 
that the said defendant did all the tyme 
of the said complainants service with him 
beare and shew great good will and af- 
feccon towards the said complainant and 
that he hath heard the defendant and hi 
wife divers and sundry times say and re 
port that the said complainant was a very 
honest fellow.” This sworn declaration 
he could not have made except on the 
basis of an intimate household acquaint- 
ance covering “all the tyme” of six 
years in question. But there is no hint 
in these documents as to his residence 


prior to 1598. Nor do the parish reg- 
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isters nor the Subsidy Rolls help us here 
farther than already indicated. 

How long Shakespeare continued to 
live in Silver Street after 1604 is un- 
certain. He was there at least during 
preparations for the marriage, for in 
his fourth answer he shows an intimate 
knowledge of the family conferences 
the coming event. There is no 
reason to suppose he changed his resi- 
dence. Hemings and Condell, his dear- 
est friends, lived in St. Mary, Alderman- 
bury, the former for thirty-two years, 
the latter for twenty-nine years, and they 
were not more than three or four min- 
utes distant from Silver Street. 

Moreover, one 1612 says 
that Mountjoy has a “ Sojourner 
in his house with him.” This word 
‘sojourner” I find used several times 
in the parish registers, apparently to 
indicate a sub-tenant in the house with 
The person meant may have 
been Shakespeare, who was now in Lon- 
don only a part of his time as such a 
sojourner, and in Stratford the rest of 
the time. 


over 


witness in 


still 


the lessee. 


It is at least the most probable to our 
thinking that Shakespeare retained his 
lodgings at Mountjoy’s—just as men do 
now—while out of town. This was his 
workshop. Why should he abandon it? 
We do not know what his last play was 
nor when he wrote it, nor when, if at 
all before his death, he ceased to write. 
We have some that he 
less in his last days, was in 
often, and in Stratford often. But it is 
hardly conceivable that such a mind, 
at its best working period, could sudden- 
ly break both nature and long practice 
and cease literary activity wholly. We 
must leave the question open, ready to 
hail the first new knowledge on it. 

The evidence at hand makes it certain 
at least that here at the corner of Mug- 
gell and Silver streets Shakespeare was 
living when he wrote some of his greatest 
plays—Henry V, Much Ado, As You 
Like It, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, Julius 
Cesar, Troilus and Cressida, Macbeth, 
Measure for Measure, Othello. And it 
is most likely that he wrote his subse- 
quent plays here. 

The house that Shakespeare lived in 
was burned down in the great fire of 
1666. The map by Aggas, made about 


evidence wrote 


London 
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1560, may give a general but certai: 
no accurate conception of its appearan 
The old brick building that now oce 
pies the same corner is known as N 
13 Silver street and No. 1 Monkw 
street. It is owned by New Colles 
Oxford University, and leased to 1 
United Kingdom Temperance and G: 
eral Provident Institution, by whom 
is sub-let to the proprietors of “ Coop 
Arms,” a public-house and inn. 
This old place is now, I find, peopl 
with strange traditions. If it is 1 
put to its best I shudder to thi 
of the new Shakespeare “ tradition 
that are sure to swarm in it both fro: 
the heavens above and the sealed we 
beneath that even now holds its haw 
ing plague-dead insecurely. 

We have laid before the Warden a 
Fellows of New College a suggestion 
be evolved into definite plans for esta 


use, 


lishing on this corner a Shakespe: 
memorial that will fittingly comme: 
orate the great dramatist’s work her 


I ask that the literary world join 
not only in the wish, but in ways a 
means of accomplishment. 

The region Shakespeare chose 
residence was one of the most ancient 
and _ substantial. Silver street ar 
Monkwell street of to-day occupy 1 
same lines as in Norman and Ang 
Saxon days. The history of “ Muk 
wellestrate,” later Mugel, Muggle, Mug 
well, and now Monkwell street can | 
traced from that time to the present 
Addle (originally Athel) street at th 
east end of Silver street derives its nan 
from the ancient palace of King Athe! 
stan that stood here. 

At the north end of Muggle street 
Shakespeare’s day was Ambrose Nich 
las’s Alms House, and Lamb’s Chap: 
the Clothworker’s building. In the sam: 
street almost opposite his place of res 
dence was Barber-Surgeon’s Hall, 
which hung then one of Holbein’s most 
famous paintings, containing ninete 
life-sized figures,— King Henry VII! 
granting a new charter to the Barber 
Surgeons. This picture Shakespear 


must have looked upon often, and on 

of its characters, Dr. Butts, he has im- 

mortalized in the play of Henry VIII. 
Silver street and the region about i 


neighborhood, and 


was a_ well-to-do 





shel 


\ 
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y could not have lived here if 
had not been fairly prosperous. 


Stowe in his contemporary Survey 
lon (1603) says, “ Downe lower 
Woodstreete is Silver streete, (1 thinke 
er smithes dwelling there) in 

bee diuers fayre houses.” Ben 

a near neighbor, confirms Stowe 
Staple of News by designating it 
Silver street, the region of money, 
seat for an usurer.” The houses, 


ng Shakespeare’s corner, are in- 
tely and unprepossessingly shown 


\ggas’s map already mentioned. 
is evident, also, that Mountjoy’s 
at tyremaking gave Silver street 
fame for faney hair-dresses, for 
makes a character in The Silent 
(about 1609) say, “ All her teeth 
made in the Blackfriars; both her 
ws in the Strand, and her hair in 
r street.” 
ther the parish registers nor the 
Subsidy Rolls give occupations of 
nts in St. Olaves, Silver street, 
gh they do of adjoining parishes. 
s most likely that people of all pro- 
ns lived here, as, for example in 
Giles, where we find goldsmith, 
er. schoolmaster, 


1 


weaver, grocer, 
r, dyer, physician, gentleman, mason, 
er, minstrel, button-maker, vintner, 
penter, chandler, glover, shoemaker, 
ture-maker, cooper, butcher, inn- 
er, draper, haberdasher, silk-weaver, 
ller, tailor, painter stainer, fletcher, ete. 
St. Olave’s, Silver street, was a very 
ll, narrow parish, as were most of 
about it. Just to the north was 
st. Giles, Cripplegate, where lived Ben 
on, Nathaniel Field, Thomas Dek- 
Anthony Munday, William John- 
the actor, and other congenial 
ts. To the east and south lived, 
les other acquaintances, John Hem- 
and Henry Condell, Shakespeare’s 
rest friends, his associates in the 
and Blackfriars, and the first 

tors of his plays, 1623. 


It was the natural thing for Shake- 
ire to choose residence near his 
nds. But why did he prefer to live 
ie house of a foreigner, a French- 


London, especially to the south and 
st, had a large foreign population. 
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Here, as also in Southwark, lived many 
Italians, Dutchmen, 
and apparently, from records I have met, 
most of the seamen and sailors that fre- 


Frenchme hi, and 


quented the Mediterranean ports, from 
whom Shakespeare must have heard 
many a tale of Italy and the East that 
served as prototypes of scenes in some 
of his plays. The parishes in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of St. Olave’s also 
had many foreigners. But in the Lay 
Subsidy Rolls of 1599, only two aliens, 
Mountjoy and one other, are assessed in 
St. Olave’s, Silver Street, and in 1600, 
Mountjoy alone. To be sure, only a 
portion of the population was ever as- 
sessed. Choice of residence with a for- 
eign family when so few were there 
is significant. 

Read Henry V again, and you will 
understand the reason better than a 
brief word here may tell. As you read, 
vou see him, now in the midst of the 
family, now with some member of it, 
exchanging lessons in French and Eng- 
lish, which serve as prototypes for the 
charming efforts of Katherine and Alice 
and Henry. How many a time have 
Madame Mountjoy and he and Mary and 
Stephen and the host and their French 
company laughed over similar efforts of 
themselves at English and of him at 
French! We see him learning the for- 
cign tongue, as men do yet, most readils 
from the fairer sex, and we feel som 
confidence that, while writing the play, 
he was eager, as men still are, to use 
the new tongue in the days of its first 
novelty. This is confirmatory of the 
documents in fixing the beginning of his 
residence there in 1598, when he wrot 
Henry V. He also honors his host by 
raising him in the play to the dignity 
of a French Herald under his own name 
of Montjoy. It was here too in this 
house that he must have read the Belle- 
forest version of the story he made over 
into the great play of Hamlet, as also 
other French works. 

Shakespeare’s intimati 
this French family gives a cosmopolitan 
aspect to his character and_ personal 
predilections that makes the abundant 
evidence of it in his plays seem fresh 


relation with 


and new. This intimacy and this in- 
clination to take on new experiences in 
life explain better how he acquired such 
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wide knowledge of foreign characters, 
particularly Italian and French. A na- 
ture so constituted and in such environ- 
ment would easily acquire enough of 
French to make a Katherine and a 
Henry speak charmingly the familiar 
language of love with foreign accent, or 
romantically translate to English the 
living Romeo and Juliet, recently ar- 
rived from Italy, as they steal forbidden 
bliss from some ordinary London balcony 
on a moonlit evening. 

Whether Shakespeare was Catholic or 
Protestant makes no difference to his 
lovers of either faith. But I foresee that 
the question is certain to rise again as 
a result of the present documents, for 
Shakespeare lived here with a French 
family, probably Huguenot refugees, and 
certainly, according to the decree of the 
court, attached to the French Protestant 
church of London. I leave the question 
to ecclesiastics and laymen alike who love 
him for the broad eatholicity of his 
views and the enduring protestantism of 
his ideals against all things that lack 
the divine touch of simple human love. 

By reference to a map of London you 
will see that the Globe theatre, situated 
on the south side of the Thames just be- 
tween the Bankside and Maiden Lane, 
was almost directly south of Silver 
Street. You can see Shakespeare start 
out from Silver Street for the theatre. 
Sometimes he stops on the way for Hem- 
ings and Condell. <A brisk walk of ten 
minutes, with lively talk, down Wood 
Street past the old city prison called the 
Counter, across Cheapside near where the 
Cheapside Cross ‘stood, then through 
Bread Street past the Mermaid tavern 
takes them to the river, where a water- 
man ferries them across. Many an eve- 
ning after the play they stop on their 
return at the Mermaid and foregather 
with such genial friends as Jonson, 
Chapman, Dekker, Beaumont, Fletcher. 
Then sparkle wine and wit together. 
Beaumont gives us the after-taste of 
such congenial meetings in a letter to 
Jonson thus: 


“What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid? heard words that have 
been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they 
came 


Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.” 


At Shakespeare’s death, 1616, John 
Milton was eight years old. It has lon: 
been a pleasing fancy of lovers of th 
two that Shakespeare may have seen a1 
caressed the precocious lad many a tin 
The fancy now takes on something 
tangibleness. Milton was born and rea 
ed in Bread Street, Cheapside. By x 
erence to the map and the route jus 
described you will see that Shakespear 
on his occasional way in later years 
the Globe, as he went along Bread Stre: 
passed the house where the handsom 
face of the future great poet, Milton, 
must have drawn out his quick respo1 
sive sympathies. And it comes, not wit 
the sense of myth or fancy, but with th 
sense of right to a boyhood vision kept 
only enhanced by later communion, tha 
fourteen years afterwards, Milton cal 
him “mv Shakespeare,” and in L’Alleg» 
with thought of happiest things, “ Sweet- 
est Shakespeare.” Milton’s remains n 
repose in St. Giles Church, Cripplegat 
just north of the old London wall th 
separated that parish from the paris 
where Shakespeare dwelt. 

The fact that two dramatists, Shak: 
speare and George Wilkins, are ass 
ciated as witnesses in this case is high! 
suggestive. Wilkins is known chiefly as 
the author of The Miseries of Inforc 
Marriage, a mediocre play, acted at th: 
Globe prior to 1607. The Globe had 
previously accepted plays from only tw 
other outside poets,—Ben Jonson and 
Thomas Dekker,—both known as Shake- 
speare’s friends and both, we know nov 
for the first time, his near neighbors, wh: 
lived less than five minutes distant, just 
north of the old Roman Wall in St 
Giles, Cripplegate. The presentation o1 
Wilkins’s play was, therefore, an unusual! 
distinction, and is most likely accounted 
for, as tradition relates in case of Jon 
son’s Every Man in His Humor, on th 


basis of Shakespeare’s personal influence. 
Wilkins lived to the west of Shake- 


speare, in St. Sepulchre’s, and eonducte: 
an inn there, as these documents inforn 


us. He was intimate with other poets. 


and collaborated with Day and Rowley 
His inn therefore may have been 
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familiar rendezvous. When young Bellott 
and wife left the paternal Mountjoy 
residence where Shakespeare was living, 
they went over to Wilkins’s place and oc- 
cupied a chamber there. May not Shake- 
speare still have had some interest in the 
fate of the two he had been the means 

uniting? It would be interesting if 
these documents could but tell us 
whether this natural sympathy may per- 
chance have brought about the acquaint- 
nee with Wilkins. 

But more interesting in this new light 
s the relation of Shakespeare and Wil- 
kins in later dramatic composition. Most 
modern erities now agree that they col- 
laborated in producing Timon of Athens 
and Pericles, two plays commonly credit- 
ed to Shakespeare. This conclusion was 
first reached by the famous German 
scholar, Nicholaus Delius, in Jahrbuch 
ler Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 
i867. Others have since attempted 
to determine exactly the parts written 
by each. 

I must for the present pass the critical 
discussion, and refer the reader to the 
excellent histories of English dramatic 
literature. I may add simply that the 
major portion of each play seems the 
work of Wilkins. We have known noth- 
ing about Wilkins personally before, but 
[ think that more than one reader with a 
livelier critical interest in these plays 
may be able to smell the victualler, not 
only in the expression and dramaturgy, 
but also in the choice of theme. It was 
most generous of Shakespeare to lend 
assistance to this ambitious host by mak- 
ing parts over for him, and to aid him in 
the presentation. 

When Hemings and Condell issued the 
famous first folio of Shakespeare’s works 
in 1623, they probably knew better than 
we do why they did not include Pericles. 
They probably knew also the amount 
Shakespeare contributed to Timon of 
Athens that, on the other hand, justified 
their inclusion of that play. 

If Shakespeare had really not been 
Shakespeare, had been a myth, a mere 
pen-name of some one else, it would be 
difficult to explain how he and Wil- 
kins were both interested in this suit 
in behalf of young Bellott, and how 
the same he and Wilkins also wrote 
two plays together. 
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When last autumn I published an 
estimate of the value of the Latin court- 
records in the Ostler-Hemings suit, I 
took into account the importance of the 
chief documents here presented, as well 
as of others to follow. Those, I regarded 
as the most valuable because of their 
permanent contribution to a knowledge 
of Shakespeare’s theatrical relations; 
these, as the most interesting because 
of the signature and the glimpse of per- 
sonal humanity afforded. That judg- 
ment was cool and deliberate, made not 
only after weighing, in all their rela- 
tions, every document and every tradi- 
tion bearing on Shakespeare, but after 
the new theatrical evidence had been in 
my hands more than two years. Scholars 
whose judgments are most worth in 
things Shakespearean more than sustain 
me. While there are grounds for con- 
fidence as to the place all these records 
will be given by my successors in Shake- 
spearean biography, I foresee that the 
Bellott-Mountjoy documents on account 
of strange fanaticisms of mere opinion, 
mere belief or disbelief in Shakespeare, 
may for a time be thrust into prominence 
as of the greater value, until the mists 
that enshroud Shakespeare’s life have 
cleared and the ghosts of both factions 
are finally laid. If we knew as much 
about Shakespeare as we do about Mil- 
ton, for example, these documents would 
be mainly highly interesting and “ cu- 
rious.” But we do not. ° 

The mystery that surrounds the per- 
sonality of Shakespeare is, after all, made 
up largely of our own ignorance, much 
of which is inherited from dead books 
of large pretentions, but most of which 
is the result of our own perverse in- 
clination to sit and fiddle in the dark 
rather than walk in the sun. The truth 
is, we have more documentary evidence 
about Shakespeare than about any other 
dramatist of his time. Prior to the re- 
searches of myself and my wife, there were 
just thirty-five contemporary documents 
bearing his name, besides the references 
of contemporaries, entries of plays for 
publication, title pages, &c. There is 
also a mass of documentary evidence 
on his family, neighbors, associate 
actors, fellow-dramatists, and the the- 
atres, more or less contributive to ‘his 


biography. Tireless workers have as- 
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sembled these, most of whom, as, 
notably, Edmond Malone and J. O. 


Halliwell-Phillipps, have been eager to 
help us to exact knowledge. But despite 
their noble efforts, we still love the 
lotus-dream. 

Those who have apotheosized Shake- 
speare are first at fault. They failed 
to find him as a man, to read him as 
wholly a man speaking to men, in every 
fibre human. The antipodal fanaticism 
of utter disbelief and denial of even his 
existence is but a legitimate revulsion, 
which, however, once started, must burn 
itself out. Fire-engines are 
There needs a deluge. 

The matter of documents is of 
no high order, the quarrel is trivial, the 
life lived is but common. Yet it is life; 
and the simplest incidents or the com- 
monest incidents in the lives of great 
men appeal to the critical acumen of 
the scholar and the curious appetite of 
the public. No smallest fact in the life 
of Shakespeare may pass without chal- 
lenging our sympathy and intelligence 
in understanding the man and his works. 
This bit of new 
glimpse 


useless. 


these 


knowledge gives us a 
of Shakespeare in his 
great days in London. 
We have 


speak 


quiet, 
But it does more. 
long ago heard him as poet 
from the printed page and the 
buskined stage, and have read his dedi- 
Southampton. Here, 
how slight soever it may be, we have the 
first personal utterance that has ever 
reached us from Shakespeare’s lips as 
he spoke among his fellow men. And 
here, too, is his name, written by his 
hand. All this gratifies our love. 
Moreover, to. many people Shakespeare 
is but a name, to some he 
others a myth, to a few, human. 
these depositions he takes before 


eatory words to 


is a god, to 
But in 
us all 













in the play of Everyday Life. We hear 
him talk, see him walk, and are allowed 
to sit with him, to go with him on th« 
street, to join company with him among 
neighbors and friends. He is, finally, 
the Shakespeare of Stratford-upon 
Avon, gentleman, of the age of forty 
eight years in 1612, the Shakespeare ot! 
London, in Silver Street, and the Shak: 
speare joined with his friend Wilkins in 
Timon of Athens and Pericles, all in 
one. And we know this same one as thi 
Shakespeare of the King’s Men that act 
ed those plays at the Globe, the Shake 
speare that owned shares in the Globx 
and Blackfriars, and the Shakespeare of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King Lear. 

In a word, these documents give us a 
new signature of Shakespeare, permit us 
for the first time to hear him talk and 
see him act, locate his London residence, 
reveal the life and environment in which 
he lived, enable us better to understand 
his knowledge of foreign places, peoples, 
and languages, suggest in a new way his 
religious toleration, associate him in 
London life with a collaborating dram- 
atist, make us know him as unmyth- 
ical, living, real, confirm him as being 
the author of the plays that bear hi 
name, and make us feel in it all his 
personal presence. 

It has sometimes been said that a man’s 
last will and testament best expresses 
his character. Does it? Do we not 
rather know a man best from the simple 


act, look, or speech of daily life when the 


consciousness is unaware ? 


If the documents be slight and their 


matter trivial, they have at least lifted 


the veil for a moment and shown us a 
man among men, whom we call poet and 
seer and know as friend. 
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é‘ Y goodness, Melitta, it’s half 
M past ten! There comes the 
doctor from the post - office. 
You’d better hurry up or there won’t be 
any dinner in this house to-day.” Mrs. 
Elliot eried this vigorously to her “ hired 
girl” as she stood, in her short starched 
print gown of light blue, her white 
stockings and her low prunella shoes, 
commandingly over Melitta, who was 
morosely scrubbing the long flag walk 
about the Elliot house. 

“Tt’s a pity he couldn’t be late once 
in a dog’s age,” muttered Melitta, swash- 
ing the water with fresh impetus. 

“Well, he never is, and you know it,” 
retorted Mrs. Elliot, “and all Fisherville 
knows it. I don’t know as he’s missed 
a morning since he gave up his practice, 
not excepting blizzards.” 

The dwellers on Main Street had for 
ten years told the time of day by the 
methodical march and retreat of Doctor 
Lloyd to and from the post-office. The 
fine old erect figure, unbent by its weight 
of seventy years, the stiff, straight crop 
of iron-gray hair, the big, fiercely bris- 
tling gray mustache, the heavy, common- 
place features, and the gentle, affection- 
ate blue eyes reflecting the simple heart 
of a child, had become as much a part 
of Fisherville as was Hatch Hill or 
the Old Square. Mrs. Elliot avowed 
a frank opinion that he was more of 
a saint than the minister, according to 
her notion of saints. And when he 
gave up his active practice at sixty to 
give a chance to young Jimmie Ran- 
dall, the town protested lamentably, and 
for a long time refused to take on 
young Jimmie save for whooping-cough 
or heat rash. 

Doctor Lloyd, eatching sight of Mrs. 
Elliot, waved excitedly at her the open 
letter in his hand. His eyes were 
beatifically smiling, and his hale gruff 
voice, toned by the storms and suns of 
country living, rang triumphantly. 


“My Beloved Son” 


BY EMERY 


POTTLE 
“Good morning, Maria! Good news! 
The boy is coming!” 

“ Morning, doctor. You don’t say so! 
David is coming, is he? Well, for the 
land’s sake, isn’t that nice! This morn- 
ing? That his letter?” 

“Just got it. It’s from Paris. Se 
there—the mark—Paris. And he’s com- 
ing—let me see again what it says.” 
Doctor Lloyd fumbled impatiently at 
his eye-glasses till he finally got them 
astride his nose. ‘‘ Why, Maria, he’s on 
the ocean now!” 

“For merey sake, doctor! On the 
ocean? Ain’t it awful to think of—be- 
ing on that old ocean? You'd better 
ask the minister to pray to-night in 
prayer-meeting for them that go down 
to the sea in ships. He did for ’Liza 
Perry’s husband, I remember, and he 
was sick as a dog all the way, but he 
got there safe. Well, I’m just as glad 
as I can be for you, doctor. I know just 
how you feel, having the boy back. I 
know how J feel when my boys come 
home—and they ain’t none of them ever 
been off so far. And David is a good 
boy. I always loved David.” 

“Yes, David is a good boy,” answered 
Doctor Lloyd, his eyes misty with an- 
ticipation. “ David is a good boy. 
Let’s see, Maria, this is Wednesday. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he’d get here may- 
be Saturday night—in time for church 
Sunday. Dear, dear, dear! I’ve looked 
all through the paper and I don’t see 
anything about any storms at sea. I 
guess the good Lord will bring my boy 
back to me safe and sound. I guess 
He wouldn’t deny an old man like me 
that reward.” 

“He won’t deny you anything, Chris- 
topher,” said Mrs. Elliot, with a quick 
burst of affection. “Don’t you fret. 
You’ve served Him well and long. And 
you’ve done well by David, too. I hope 
he’ll do well by you. He owes it to you.” 

The doctor laughed deprecatingly. 
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“ Tut, tut, Maria! Only a father’s duty. 
They ain’t none of us any better than 
we should be. If we ever get inside 
the pearly gates, I shouldn’t wonder if 
the angels will be as astonished as we 
will be.” 

“T don’t expect we'll be any more as- 
tonished to get in than some folks I know 
will be to find themselves outside,” re- 
torted Mrs. Elliot. “It’s eighteen months 
or more since David left, isn’t it?” 

“Twenty. He hasn’t really lived home, 
as you may say, since he was sixteen 
and went away to school and college. 
I hope now we can keep him with us.” 

“What’ll David do when he gets back 
home? Go into business or what?” 

Doctor Lloyd pushed back his big 
straw hat from his forehead and wiped 
his brow. He hesitated in his reply, 
staring thoughtfully at the crisp sheet 
of foreign letter-paper in his hand. 
“Well, Maria, he’s going to do ° 
just what he wants to do. That’s about 
all I can say. Ive kind of an idea that 
David will want to go into Hiram Lev- 
itt’s office and study law. He ain’t got 
a medicinal mind, to put it that way. 
My father was a lawyer, and so it’s sort 
of in the blood. But I’m not a man to 
force a boy into anything he don’t feel 
divinely called into. It shall be as David 
wishes. When he gets home and gets 
rested we'll talk it over.” 

Mrs. Elliot nodded absently. After a 
moment she said, with a quizzical glance, 
“T guess Annie will be glad, too, to know 
David’s coming back.” 

“ Maria,” answered the doctor, grave- 
ly, “the Lord never made a_ sweeter 
gir: than your Annie. If in the course 
of things my boy should—well, you 
know, if he should sort of—” 

“ Now, Christopher, I won’t have you 
robbing me of my only’ daughter. 
She’s—” 

“Mother,” called a pretty voice from 
an upper window, “I can’t get these 
white curtains to stay up. What ought 
I to do?” 

“Annie Elliot, you leave those cur- 
tains alone till I get there. No one can 
do that but me,” cried her mother, in 
housewifely alarm. 

“ Annie!” shouted Doctor Lloyd. 

“Good morning, doctor. What is it?” 

“ David’s coming!” 


“ David! Is he?... How nice for you! 
... I’m so glad.” 

“Only for me?” 

Annie laughed and withdrew her pret 
ty, blushing face from the window. Th 
doctor and Mrs. Elliot laughed too. 

“You can’t be young but once, 
said he. 

“And I can’t grow old standing wit 
you at this gate. Good morning, doct: 
I’m so glad David’s coming. Go 
morning.” 

“T can’t somehow believe it’s reall 
true, Maria, that the boy is coming hom: 
to us,” smiled Doctor Lloyd. He wer 
on down the street, his blue eyes alight 
and a fresher vigor in his stride. 1 
every one he met he called out happily 
“My son’s coming! My son’s coming.” 


The evening train on the “ Branch, 
as Fisherville called its railroad, labor 
distressingly up the final grade towar 
its haven. Its absurd efforts were all out 
of harmony with the mild September twi 
light overshadowing the peaceful, shut 
in valley. Its braggart whistle was 
futile as Goliath roaring to the timi 
Israelites. In spite of the melanchol: 
which encroached like a sea on the wa 
of his spirit—a wall he vainly tried t 
keep firm—David Lloyd smiled at th 
incongruity of their entrance into th 
gentle, inoffensive village. He drew th 
parallel in his own mind and_ hope 
Fisherville would not suspect him « 
any such boisterous return to his birt! 
place. It was not likely. Fishervill: 
was not subtle. 

David was the only passenger in hi 
ar. The windows were all open to let 
in the cool of the day, and from his ow 
he leaned out to look at the thousan 


familiar landmarks they were joggingly 


passing. It was like reading a journa 
of his childhood and his youth. Th 
white, innocent village sheltering itselt 
beneath the round masses of maple tre: 
epread out before him as the trai 
achieved the level. He knew his fath 
was pacing the warped platform of th 
station ... waiting for him. His father 
The best man in the whole world for him, 
and the best father. David’s heart con- 


tracted with a sudden sharp emotion of 


love and understanding and pity for his 
father who was waiting for him. Yet 
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underneath it all, in 
the unrestrainable 
regret—regret at 
encroached on 


gh it all, 
ut, ran mel- 
coming 


the wall 


ly and 
which 

is spirit. 
Vhatever were David Lloyd’s remark- 
qualities—and they were not ex- 
rdinary in comparison with the re- 
able qualities of youths in general— 
life, at least until the time he 
iated from Harvard, was quite un- 
Until sixteen he had lived 
or less like the rest of Fisherville’s 
in existence simple, frugal, honest, 
ably happy. Its variation from the 
teresting rule lay in the fact that 
ked to read. It was a taste he had 
father, who devoured 
as much haste and gusto as his 
|. David liked to read and he liked 
This latter trait was from 
dead mother. The doctor had none 
Indeed, when the boy read Shake- 
re at fourteen and described to his 
her later what, according to his no- 
the places and people looked like, 
drew diagrams of the stage, based on 
appearance of the Fisherville Opera 

se, the doctor marvelled and decided 

his boy was a genius. 

erhaps it was this lurking idea that 
‘ed Doctor Lloyd to send David, 
he was sixteen, to the nearest big 

n to partake of the educational ad- 
tages which were lacking at home. 
vid went cheerfully, submitting with- 
question to hardships necessary to 

e within his meagrest of allowances. 
\fter two years of it, one of his masters 
te to the doctor, told him of the good 

rd the boy had made, and suggested 
he should be sent to college. The 
tor pondered anxiously, looked long 

1 thoughtfully at his slim bank-book. 
When David came home, as usual on 
riday night, he showed him the letter. 
Do you want to go, David?’ he asked, 
ruptly. “If I could, I'd like it,” the 
answered, simply. “ All right. You 
n, I guess.” So David spent the days 
his summer vacation as a laborer on 
farm at a dollar and a half a day; 
e doctor sold his wood-lot, borrowed a 


was 


arkable. 


his books 


imagine. 


sum from the bank, and put the amount 


to his son’s credit. “ There it is, Dave,” 
he said. “TI ean’t give you any more, 
much as T’d like to. 

Vou. CXX.—No 


It’s yours to use as 
718 —64 
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you like, and no questions asked. Be 
my boy. And never get in debt.” 
And David, with the gratefulest 
heart in the world, entered Harvard and 
held to his father’s advice. 
There were few men in 
ever heard of David 
dred dollars a year in 
with a disposition t 
not offer 


wise, 


Harvard who 
Lloyd. 

that 
wisdom 


Five hun- 
institution, 
and 
Sumptuous means 
of displaying oneself. The friends 
he made liked him—it was difficult not 
to like David onee one knew him. He 
acquitted himself decently in his courses 
and attracted the attention of the pro- 
fessor who gave a course of lectures on 
dramatic art. In his Junior year he fell 
in with Jean Bonvouloir, a boy with a 
French father, dead, and an 
mother in Paris. 


pru- 
dence, does 


fe WwW 


American 
For some unimportant 
reason they became the closest of friends, 
the shy, lonely, mature Frenchman and 
the shy, lonely, immature American. At 
the end of the four Bonvouloir 
asked David to come home with him to 
Paris for a A letter, 
from the young man’s mother begging 
David—of whom she had heard so much 
—to come abroad with her son and travel 
with him on the Continent. Bonvouloir. 
who had more money than he could 
spend, refused to hear David’s protesta- 
tions of poverty. 


vears 


year. too, came 


“Tf I ask you to come, 
of course it is I who shall think of that 
side of it, mon ami,” he cried, in a rage. 

David wrote to his father and set the 
ease before him. “ You’ve been a good 
boy.” wrote the doctor, “and I am sati 
fied. I am not a man to put myself 
under obligations to any one, but if you 
feel that this is the thing you want to do, 
why, do it, my son, and God bless you. 
it is a good thing to have friends and a 
better one to keep them 

And as David had 
so, after grave thought and 
tion, he went to Europe. 
after nearly two years of two 
years in which a change infinitely greater 
than he guessed had been wrought in his 
spirit, so ready, so calling for that 
change, David Lloyd was returning to 
Fisherville by the evening train. 

Something like 
him as the train gave its last scream 
and the brakes began to crunch down 
on the wheels. Mechanically he collected 


Harvard, 
grave hesita- 
Now 


absence, 


gone to 


to-day, 


dismay overwhelmed 
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his luggage. They rattled up to the 
hideous, clapboarded, chrome-yellow sta- 
tion. Through the open window David 
saw his father waiting, with such a wel- 
come in his yearning eyes that his son 
forgot all else in his desire to seize the 
hands stretched out to him. 


A fortnight after David Lloyd’s re- 
turn to Fisherville he was sitting with 
his father under the grape-arbor. It was 
evening, with an air warm and fragrant. 
From within the house came the sounds 
of old Hannah washing up the supper 
dishes. The two smoked their pipes in 
meditative — silence. The doctor was 
steeped in contentment; it floated from 
him as the smoke from his tobacco. It 
seemed to him that in these last days the 
tide of his life, which he had thought 
was ebbing, had suddenly risen in splen- 
did flood. That morning the minister 
had preached from the text, “ My be- 
loved son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
The doctor half unconsciously was re- 
peating in his mind the phrase as he 
sat with David. 

“This is pretty good, isn’t it, Dave?” 
said his father, gently. 

The boy nodded assent and smiled. 

“The minister preached a good ser- 
mon to-day.” 

“ First rate.” 

“ How pretty little Annie Elliot was 
in that white dress and hat with the 
pink things!” 

“ Yes—Annie is a pretty girl.” 

“ And a nice girl as ever lived.” 

“ All of that.” 

“ She’ll make some man a fine wife.” 

“ No question of it, father.” 

The doctor lapsed into a benign si- 
lence, which he broke himself later with, 
“ Got any notions about the future, boy ?” 

David pulled himself up in his chair 
and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 
“T wanted to speak about that, sir.” 

“Well, go ahead. Let’s hear your 
ideas. Has this long journey of yours 
put anything new into your head that 
has sort of given you a line on what 
you want to do?” 

The young man hesitated. “ Well— 
I’m not sure that it has started anything 
new, but it has certainly helped to fix 
an idea I’ve been fussing over in my head 
for a good while.” 





“It’s a good thing to get your bearin; 
young. What is the idea?” 

“T want to be a playwright. To wr 
plays,” said David, abruptly. “ Tha 
about the size of it.” 

“Write what?” 

“ Plays—for the stage.” 

“ Plays—for play-actors?” 

* Yon.” 

The doctor smoked on silently for 
long time. “ You’ve got no hankeri 
for the law, then?” he finally said. 

“T’m afraid not, sir.” 

“Hmn!” Then presently: “ Want + ‘ 
try to compete with Shakespeare? | 
that it?” 

David laughed. “ No—nothing li 
that, dad.” 

“My boy, is this thing the thing y 
want to do above everything else? Ha 
you thought well? I don’t know a 
thing about plays or playwrights. Th 
haven’t come into my horizon. W! 
T’ve heard, seems to me, wasn’t much { 
their credit. But I’m an old fogy. A 
you sure about it?” 

“Tm sure it’s the thing I want to t1 
father. I’m not sure of my success. I’ 
willing to work at it, body and mind. | 
T fail—well—I’ll fail as decently as | 
ean. Pick myself up and try anothe: 
thing, I suppose. . . . There was a man i 
Paris who said some nice things ab 
something I wrote. He was a criti 
I’m young. I want to try.” 

“It ain’t exactly the thing I’d ex 
pected, David.” 

“T know it, father.” 

“ But I trust you.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“And if you want to write—plays 
why, go ahead and write ’em. On! 
write good ones.” 

“There’s another thing, father. It ‘ 
it takes time to succeed. You’ve be 
better to me than—TI can’t say it, but y 
know how I feel. I hate to think 
myself as coming home to—to—live 
you. It—” 

“ Stop that!” cried the doctor. “ Wher 
should you be but home? Isn’t my hon 
yours? Aren’t you my son? Good Lord 
Dave, what there is—and it isn’t much 
is yours as much as mine. I want yo 
here—here to stay.” 

Even in his sudden rare vision of what 
he was to his father—and what his father 
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to him—David’s heart sank. “ Here 

tav.’. He was here to stay. Who 

for how long? Penniless, friend- 

o, with only a shred of a hope to 

1 to the future, to the great outer 

iiat he had seen and then left 

| him. His strong under jaw set 

tely, his eyes deepened and hard- 

with his purpose. “T’ll fight it out 

Fisherville, and father shall never 

that it isn’t a paradise to me,” 

ld himself. “Id be a beast to do 

in 4 else.” 

vy talked on together for a long 

of David’s travels. The doctor did 

peak again that evening of the plays 

the play-actors. It somehow did not 

to him a fitting subject for a Sun- 

night diseussion. His only other ref- 

to it was when he parted with his 

bedtime. “If I was you, David, I 

; I wouldn’t say anything to the folks 

in Fisherville for a while about what 

‘re going to do. They—they mightn’t 
understand.” 

\nd then David knew how deep was his 

er’s disappointment and how bravely 
as bearing it. 


he winter had dragged by at last— 
vinter in Fisherville—and the spring 
timidly wandered in with furtive, 
rtain steps, as if half afraid that the 
vy, lifeless little village would offer her 
welcome. But if there were no other 
rts in Fisherville to beat more quickly 
her wistful smiles on the hills and 
tendernesses in the valley, at least 
avid Lloyd cried out pathetically to 
-; and old Doctor Lloyd thanked God 
the gracious renewal of the season 
love d best. 
It had been a hard winter for these 
hard in many ways apart from 
rigors of frost and great snows and 
eak, desolating winds. They emerged 
m it with a deep relief, which they 
id, the one from the other, into the 
hope of spring. Of the two, the 
etor’s confidence, despite the white 
eight of winters on his breast, was the 
tronger. He believed firmly in every 
od thing. His son David, who had all 
» conflict of youth in his winter-weary 
“ly and soul, who had not yet learned 


the unimportance of disappointment and 


he bizarre possibilities of “the things 
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which happen,” staggered out into the 
new warmth unseeingly. as one comes 
from long darkness into the light 

On an early afternoon of April the 
young man, with an uncontrollable dis- 
gust, had left his work and had come out 
into the low hills hemming in Fisherville. 
He avoided the main roads and took the 
slender wooded paths which threaded the 
freshly green Gradually he 
climbed, with no great physical desire, 
or mental, for bold effort, until finally 
he found himself in an embrasure not 
unlike a vast Greek amphitheatre, high 
up in the hills. Here he sat down on a 
projecting boulder—a seat that had been 
familiar to him since his early boyhood 
and pulled off his cap, that he might get 
all there was of the thin, pale April sun. 
The village lay beneath, still gaunt and 
stark, for the fine green film of spring 
had seareely begun to break into its 
fuller tide over the gray boughs of the 
trees. It gave him the sense of its being 


slopes. 


in the erude making, deserted, perhaps 
forgotten, by its Creator. He stared dis- 
consolately down on the stiff, ugly groups 
of “uprights and wings” that made up 
the dreary receptacle of his life; that 
held him, that would hold him for how 
long he did not know. 

A feeble birth is a sadder sight than 
a splendid death. So,as David continued 
to stare dully at the gray roofs far be- 
low, he was swept with a sudden desola- 
tion of spirit at the thought of all that 
this new-born season held in store—the 
struggles, the defeats, the fruitless vic- 
tories, the inexorable submissions. And 
when it was over and done with there 
would be another, and another, and an- 
other, endlessly. He had a feeling that 
each succeeding spring would always find 
him in Fisherville. Closing his eyes for 
an instant on the scene, he saw once 
more, with the inner vision, another land, 
another spring-time. He sat on the flow- 
ered hills above Florence and looked down 
on the lovely city, warm, brilliant, allur- 
ing, enchanted. When he opened his eyes 
again, it was with a heavy sigh. 

Hopelessly David’s mind reverted to 
the finished play that he had flung that 
morning into his desk. The post had 
brought it back to him for the fifth time 
from New York. With a wry face he 


thought of the confidence with which 
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he had first despatched it on its travels— counteracted the inroads of discourac 
and of the sublimer confidence of his ment. He was ashamed of his ear! 
father. He thought with uncontrollable weakness. His under jaw was again «s 
loathing of the play he was now at work firmly. He buttoned his coat to k 
upon. He had an impulse to rush back out the chill and settled down to a eal 
and tear it to pieces. What a mess he strong walk. 
was in! What humiliation for him! “Can’t allow that sort of thing,” | 3 
What a lame, sick-dog life he was lead- told himself, decisively. “Can’t lose 1 








ing! And he knew Fisherville with its nerve like that. Ive got to fight, 1 7 
sharp, mean little tongue was saying pray, nor weep. And whatever happe: ; ; 
that it guessed the doctor’s boy hadn’t father mustn’t see, mustn’t guess. [i ; 
turned out to be much and he’d come would break his heart if he thought |] 
home to live off the old man. Well, they didn’t want to stay at home. It ll wo. : 
had pretty nearly hit it, David told him- out right someway. But - my God! e 
self bitterly; he hadn’t amounted to it’s hard.” ; 
much, and he was living off his poor That evening as David and his fat] 
old father. sat in the sitting-room after supper, t! : 
The young man’s heart contracted doctor said—at a moment when old Ha " 


with anger and disgust at himself and nah was out of the room—“ Any news of 
with grateful, piteous recognition of his the play, boy?” 


a 


father’s bigness of heart, his beautiful “It’s back again, father.” 

trust, his silent, serene patience, his “Did they say anything?” 

great love. David’s misery was the “No, nothing. Just sent it back.” 
deeper for his knowledge of his father’s “Hmn! you don’t say so! ... Dor 


disappointment over the career he had you lose your courage, David. As « 
chosen. There was another disappoint- Dan Treevor used to say, ‘Pull up you 
ment, too, for him, which the young man _ socks and hit ’em again.’ It ’ll all wor 
drearily realized. It was in regard to out right someway.” 





\ Annie Elliot. Next to David the doctor David was struck at his father’s us 
loved Annie. It was his sentimental of his own words of two hours ago. Il ‘ 
: dream to have the girl for his daughter. smiled. “I'll try to, dad. Guess : 
; And David’s imagination had pictured can beat them in the end, even in Fish j 
his father’s bliss at the sight of him ville.” ; 
and Annie in the old house with Annies Something in his son’s voice caug] 3 
and Davids at their grandfather’s knee. the doctor’s attention. He looked at hi 4 
. .. Poor little Annie, he had gone away . silently, thoughtfully. David went o1 ; 
to eollege with the firm intention of reading. From time to time his fath | @ 
marrying her when he should have fin- raised his eyes from the evening pap 
ished his course. Now the idea of being with an expression all tenderness, 
tied to her forever in Fisherville made pity, for the boy opposite to him. 
5 him frantic. It was another girl who “David,” he said, later, abruptly 4 
: filled his heart, the girl who had sat be- “ where were you last year this time?” } 
side him on the hills above Florence, “In Florence. Why?’ z 
where spring was love and love was the “Nothing. Did you like it?” ‘a 
sun and flowers and the twilight and “ Yes—it was—pretty wonderful.” , 
a nightingale’s song in the dark—Bon- * Not much like Fisherville, eh?” ; 
/ vouloir’s sister. ... * No—not much.” 
The tumultuous desire to be back again The doctor turned to his paper. But 
in that other land, that land of flowers, he did not read. He stared unseeingly at las - 


flooded David’s heart with irresistible the little black lines of type. His mind 
tide. He sprang to his feet and set off was busy with thoughts of his son. 
furiously, on and on, up through the hills, “T expect you had a pretty good tin 
anywhere, away. ... When the thin, pale with those young folks, didn’t you?” lh 
sun had disappeared behind the horizon, said, presently. 

leaving a raw cheerlessness over the “The best ever,” replied David, un 
land, he turned homeward. He was tired guardedly. “T’ve told you about what 
out. The long, sharp physical effort had we did there.” 
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“MY 
Yes, I recollect. You miss ’em, too, 
n’t you?” 
David put down his book and turned 
h curiosity to his father. “ Why, yes, 
turally I do. But I’ve got my work, 
ther, here, and we’re pretty good com- 
anions, you and I, aren’t we?” 
“Dave, didn’t you fall just a leetle 
in love with that young girl, your 
end’s sister ?”’ 
[he young man’s face flushed scarlet. 
He hesitated. At last he said quietly, “I 
nk I did, father.” 
“ Any chance for you?” 
“JT—I—I don’t know. I—I’d rather 
t talk of it, if you don’t mind, sir. It’s 
of those things that—that’s better to 
rget. She’s there and—I’m here. And 
t’s pretty hard to say when I'll see her 
again, if ever. You understand, [I’m 
poor man and she’s a rich girl. So... 
Well, good night, father. Ill go up to 
room and try to do a little work, 
I think.” 
[The doctor put out his hand and 
rung that of his son. “I understand, 
my boy. Good night.” 
Old Hannah shut up the house at nine 
‘clock and went to bed, but the doctor 
sat beside the wood-stove until long after 
the fire had gone out and Fisherville was 
ad in dreams. He, too, looked that 
ight on the coming spring with a mis- 
giving which was new and confusing. 
His heart was heavy. He felt old and 
helpless and outworn. 
“He ain’t happy here—Dave. Poor 
y, poor boy, he thinks I don’t see it. 
He’s lonesome. And he’s right. It ain’t 
natural for a young, healthy lad to be 
kept away from his own kind. I ought 
to have known. I ought to have known. 
1 ought to have known.” He sighed. “I 
guess I’m an old fool. Full of dreams 
as a girl, I was. Can’t put new wine in 
ld bottles. Poor boy, he ought to have 
his ehance—and his chance ain’t in 
Fisherville. . . . If there was only more 
money, *twould be all right. But eight 
hundred dollars a year for two people 
doesn’t go far. For two. For one—for 
— Yes.... He’s a good boy, my son 
is. I haven’t any right to wish that 
things were different, but—” 
He went to the bookease and took 
down the Bible. When he was again 
in his chair he closed his eyes, opened 
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the book, and set his heavy fingers 
at random on a page. “‘ Like as a 
father pitieth his children,” he mur- 
mured. He shut the book and gazed 
steadily for a long while at the little 
black, round-bellied stove. Presently he 
tore a leaf from his note-book and wrote 
at the top, “ My beloved son.” gut he 
went no farther. Instead he slipped from 
his chair to his knees and prayed. 


After the dusty, devastating heat of 
the summer, Fisherville flamed into a 
marvellous autumn. The maples had 
never been so riotous with scarlet and 
crimson and orange; the air had never 
been so blithe, so clear, so singing. In 
spite of itself the ugly little village be- 
came beautiful, touched with a _pente- 
costal fire. David Lloyd had repeatedly 
in his mind, as he glanced up from his 
writing, the couplet: 


“I often think that never blooms so red 
The rose as where some buried Cesar 


bled,” 


and he wondered aimlessly who Fisher- 
ville’s bleeding buried Cesar might be. 
It was not himself —of that he was 
too certain. 

In these days David was pale and lan- 
guid. His spirit was well-nigh quenched. 
He worked on at his plays doggedly, hope- 
lessly. But his confidence in himself 
was gone, his confidence in his métier 
was gone. He had come to the fatal 
point of saying: “ What’s the use? 
What’s the use?” The spring that had 
bubbled within him so exuberantly a 
year ago had dried up. Rarely now 
did he feel a trickle. “I’ve made a mis- 
take. I’m a fool. I flew too high,” he 
dismally assured himself. “ You can’t 
make a whistle of a pig’s tail. I’ve got 
to chuck it and go to something else.” 

At times when he walked alone at night 
under the keen, lofty stars, late, when the 
village was asleep, a sense of latent power 
came to him, a sense of the possibilities 
within. He would almost exult in this 
brief, sudden intoxication. Then the 
white flame would flicker out in the cloy- 
ing ashes of his limitations. “If I 
could get away!” he would ery, desper- 
ately. “If I had a little money, a little 
income! If I could go where people lived 
and talked and worked as I want to, as 
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I can! I’m starving to death, choking 
to death, rotting to death, here!” 

Six months ago, on the night when 
his father had questioned him so abrupt- 
ly in regard to his love for Bonvouloir’s 
sister, David had gone to his room and 
had written the girl a letter. In it he 
had asked her not to write to him again; 
and he had told her that he should no 
longer write to her, because he had not 
the right so to do. The suffering of 
writing to her, of receiving her letters, 
was greater, he said, than the suffering 
of silence. He did not say that he loved 
her, but he did say that he should never, 
never forget her, and never, never change 
in his precious thoughts of her. 

He had had no word from her since. 
Sternly he told himself this was right, 
was just, was what he had asked; but 
stoicism for a young, hot-blooded lad in 
love for the first time is a cruel initiation 
into life. 

As the autumn deepened and grew 
more splendid, more triumphant, nearer 
to its brave death, old Doctor Lloyd 
seemed to partake of its nature. He was 
buoyant and gay and courageous, with 
a tenderness beneath so profound, so im- 
measurable, that his son marvelled and 
was ashamed. “ Whatever else hap- 
pens,” said David, “I’ve got father— 
and he’s the best father a man ever had. 
I wish to God I was as worthy a son.” 
The doctor went about his little duties 
with a serene face into which had come 
a suggestion of some rarer inner quality 
of soul. As Mrs. Elliot put it, the doctor 
seemed to have got religion all over again. 
When he was with David he lost no 
chance to encourage, to hearten his boy. 
He refused to listen to his misgivings. 
“Don’t you fret, Dave,” he would smile, 
“something’s going to happen. You 
keep right on at those plays. They’ll 
buy ’em some day. I know it.” 

“ Well, if they do, dad, it Il be all due 
to you. And Ill buy you a gold auto- 
mobile and take you to Europe.” 

“No, no, boy. No Europe for me. 
It won’t be long before T’ll take a 
longer voyage than that—maybe in a 
gold chariot.” 

“Don’t talk like that, father. You’re 
good for twenty years. I can’t lose you.” 

But when the doctor was alone the 
old face grew sad and an infinite pity 





softened his eyes, as an autumn shadow 
in a gray pool. More often than usual 
he read the Bible and prayed. Sometimes 
his prayers were struggles, and he rose 
from his knees as one who had wrestled 
with God. “Forgive me if I am not 
right,” he would murmur, “ O God!” 
Toward the énd of October the prin- 
cipal of the Fisherville High School fell 
ill and died. It was very sudden and 
sad. The village was deeply shocked. 
David heard the news as he was on his 
way home from the post-office, in his 
pocket two of his rejected plays which 
he had just received in the afternoon 
mail. “ Poor old Parsons!” he reflected, 
as he walked on. “So he’s gone. I won- 
der who they’ll get to take his place?’ 
The big envelopes in his pocket ironical- 
ly crackled. An idea flashed into David’s 
mind. “That? No! Not that. I can’t. 
It’s too much. To settle down in Fisher- 
ville as a schoolmaster. I can’t do it.” 
But the idea was there for good or ill. 
He could not rid himself of it. Try as 
he would, the thing would not cease to 
oppress him. He forced himself to look 
it full in the eye. If he could get th 
place—and there was little doubt of it- 
it would pay him a thousand dollars a 
year. He could at least support himself, 
and not live on his father. He had 
worked a year at his play-writing and 
the result had been only dust and ashes 
on his head. He was a failure. Then 
he had a horrible vision of himself going 
on year after year, as old Parsons had 
gone on, teaching empty-headed boys 
and girls. He would finally marry 
Annie Elliot and settle down, and after 
that the joy of life would be over, and 
life itself flat and stale and hopeless. 
The day was gray and raw. Low clouds 
hung heavily in lonesome, disheartening 
masses. The air toward evening took on 
a sharper edge and night closed in with 
a wet, blinding fall of snow—the first 
snow of the season. David and the doc- 
tor sat again after supper by the unlove- 
ly iron stove in the -sitting-room, glad 
for its homely warmth. They were very 
silent. The young man was turning over 
and over in his mind the problem of the 
afternoon. He did not wish to speak 
of it to his father until he had definitely 
decided to take the step. It was a 
serious business for him. It is a seri- 
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ous business for any young man to throw 
behind him, almost in its birth, the 
eareer he has chosen. Doctor Lloyd 
brooded on the death of his old friend 
Parsons. His face in the feeble light 
of the kerosene lamp was tragically sad 
and haggard and burned out. 

“ Winter’s come, David,” he said at last. 

David nodded. 

“Yes, winter’s come. And James went 
away with the autumn. Poor James! It 
is winter for us old ones, and spring for 
you young ones.” He relapsed into si- 
lence. “ Winter,” he said again, with a 
little shiver. “ My boy, never give up 
your hope for the spring. . . . Winter— 
winter is sad.” 

“Why, father, you’re down to-night.” 

The doctor forced a smile. “ Maybe— 
just a little. I’m tired. I guess I'll go 
to bed.” 

‘T would. You’ve had a hard day. 
Get a good night’s rest.” 

“Ves, Ill go to bed, boy, for a long 

.night’s ... rest. Good night, my son.” 

David smiled. “ Good night, father.” 
He added, from some inexplainable im- 
pulse of tenderness, “I don’t know what 
I’d do without you, father.” 

“Good night, David.” The doctor 
turned away slowly toward the door. He 
eame back softly, and bending over his 


son’s chair, kissed him on the forehead. 
Then he went hurriedly away. 


When David arose the next morning 
he had made his decision. He would ac- 
cept his fate and become the principal of 
the Fisherville High School. With his 
jaw rigidly set he went down-stairs to 
tell his father. The doctor had not yet 
appeared. He had never known him to 
be late for breakfast. 

“Ts father up, Hannah?” he asked. 

“No, not yet. It’s the first time in 
twenty years, I guess, that he’s be’n late. 
Til call him.” 

“ No, I'll go to eall him.” 

David ran up the stairs and knocked 
at his father’s door. “ Half past eight 
breakfast is ready,” he called. There 
was no answer. In sudden trepidation 
he knocked again. “ Father,” he cried, 
“ breakfast!” 

Again there was no answer. With 
nervous hands he tried the door. It was 
locked. The doctor was never wont to 
lock his door. 

“Father! Father! Father!” and he 
beat desperately on the resounding wood. 
There was no sound within. With a 
terrible, horrified cry, he dashed his body 
against the door. 

“ Father!” 
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the old room, 


HOOKER 


when May is ending 


And day descending in the west, 
Into a golden stillness blending 


My memories of 


worst and best, 


Yesterday clings about to-morrow, 








Flinging a charm on time and place, 
Till calm lights and pale shadows borrow 
Frail visions of your vivid face; 


And your voice calls from wall and rafter 
Out of the long-forgotten years— 

A song that sorrow follows after, 
A laughter tremulous with tears. 








“Vain 
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BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


oe OU can’t go on.” 
These words, spoken to him so 
finally, with such amazing, cool 


restraint, only two hours before, rang in 
his head as he stood peeping through 
the green-curtained window and _ blink- 
ing at the abominable blaze of the snow. 

They mixed with the sounds of the 
house—children serambling and shouting; 
Milly giving orders, curt, military-wise; 
the rushing of the young house-maid, who 
was as clumsy as an unbroken puppy. 

“You can’t go on!” It was very well 
to say that, but he had to go on. If 
he did not, those sounds which distressed 
him so would stop. 

He began to analyze his feelings, leav- 
ing the window with its cheerful frosty 
glare, going to the quiet fire and loung- 
ing over it in the way which his loyal 
wife tried so hard not to think lazy. It 
had become of late that his eyes were 
the main part of him; they carried their 
complaint right through his head, so 
that sometimes he felt that he was going 
mad. If he went blind the pain would 
stop, and nothing else seemed to matter. 
If he went blind perhaps they would 
put him on the Civil List. 

Now if he committed suicide, say that 
he did it dramatically, gave himself a 
thumping good advertisement as a send- 
off, they might put his widow on the 
Civil List. If he eommitted suicide, 
Milly would be immensely upset, but she 
would get over it. She was one of those 
sensible people who fortify themselves 
with the moral axiom, get behind the 
ineptitude of the proverb. Between her 
sobs she would say, “ Well, it’s no good 
erying over spilt milk!” 

Suicide would be a thrifty thing to 
do; it suddenly presented itself to him 
as a morbid form of life-insurance. It 
would have to be thought out carefully, 
it must be on popular lines. He dallied 
with the idea; it consoled and engrossed 
him; so that he forgot to eurse the 





frost and the snow, the impudent, un- 
wanted winter sun which hurt his eyes 
so. At first he was possessed by just 
a brutal desire of getting out of th 
world, of slipping his pain. Then spir- 
itual feelings came, and he said to him 
self that he’d stay behind and write it 
up first, if only his eyes held out. He 
would put it upon paper. 

Should it be hanging or drowning or 
poison? How many thousand words 
should it run to? He must remember 
to conserve all the drama of the thing 
Then he would send it to some rag of 
a paper, just chuck it at them. Then 
he would go out and kill himself, aecord- 
ing to directions. 

“Tl sign it,” he said, nodding impish- 
ly at the red coals, “ though they'll never 
have heard of my name.” 

A ferocious howl rang through th 
house, and it was followed by several 
doleful bumps and thumps. He knew 
that the poor baby had fallen down 
stairs again with his box of ninepins 
You cannot be the father of a famils 
without getting wise about sounds. 

The noise sent his winged ideas on 
suicide flying, and he was angry. He re- 
mained sprawling obstinately by the fire. 
Let somebody else pick the baby up. 
There were plenty of them down-stairs; 
women who could see without its hurting 
and whe never need trouble to think. 

Then he abruptly bounced up, asking 
himself in furious self-abasement if an 
artist, the creature that he so often 
swore came of God, was merely a devil 
in most artful guise. He could under- 
stand all sins, participate in any mad- 
ness to-day. 

The poor little chap! He opened his 
attic door and hurried down the short 
flight of stairs; those stairs that the 
children were never allowed to play on. 
Milly tried valiantly to keep the house 
quiet because, as she said, his nerves 
were so irritable 
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He met her on the first flight, car 
rying the child. Its sweet, wet face, 
frightened eyes, and crumpled, fine hair 
broke him up. “Give him to me,” 
he said huskily and, spreading his 
arms wide, taking this blossom between 
his palms. 

“Oh, Gregory, I’m sorry. But you 
never work after lunch. He hasn’t hurt 
himself a_ bit. He didn’t make you 
break off in the middle of anything, 


‘1 broke off and I was glad. Darling, 

‘t+ you both come in a bit and stay 
with me?” 

‘Not for long.” She stared at him. 
‘It’s my At Home day—have you for- 
gotten? I expect some literary people 

ho admire your work. Do come down?” 

Ile had a way of moodily flying from 
her little parties. 

“Tl see them hanged first,” he said. 

Yet he remembered the early tim 
when he had downright worshipped “ ad 
mirers of his work.” 

They sat down each side of the fire ; 
he held the child. 

“Tow dark the room is, dear!” she 
said; ““no wonder it gets on your nerves. 
And it’s such a beautiful day outside; 
the children have gone tobogganing.” 

“T’ve been outside in the beauty 
of it.” 

“Of course you have. What did th 
oculist say? The usual thing, I sup- 
pose; just a matter of new glasses. How 
often you want new glasses, don’t you, 
Gregory, and such complicated lenses !” 

“Tt isn’t only glasses. He says I 
ean’t go on.” 

She looked fond; she 
looked subtly shrewish. 


‘Can’t go on!” 


‘Can’t go on—going,” he explained, 
drolly. 

“Oh, do speak sense. You’ve got to 
go on, dearest. How should we keep 
this place up else? I suppose you mean 
that he said you want a holiday.” 

“That’s about it Don’t worry.” 

‘If I eould only exchange houses 
with another family living at the sea 
side!” she said. This was Milly’s annual 
project and it never came off. 

‘T hate the seaside—with sands, | 


mean.” 


- The country, then: but sea would be 


better for the children.” 
Vor. CXX —No 718 —65 
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“Oh, I'm all right. I sha’n’t take any 
notice of the fellow. These specialists 
are ravens.” Ie kissed the baby’s flushed 
face; it was sleeping at his shoulder. 
IIe kissed it as you’d kiss a petal. “‘ He 
says it’s neuralgia and [| mustn’t worry, 
that’s all.” He told her this and gave 
a raucous laugh 


‘IT can’t think why you do worry. 


Things always do come right in the end; 
we turn the corner.” 

‘I shall keep on giddily turning cor 
ners until I drop down dead, sweetheart.” 

The early courting word stirred her. 
She put her hand out and he took it. 
They sat quiet. 

“Vm nailed to such a_ trumpery 
cross,” he said, breaking the exquisite 
pause. “If it were only something big! 
If I were quite blind!” 

“Tow can you be so wicked!” She 
twitched her hand away, leaving him 
comfortless; she regarded him, as she 
so often did, as the compl te, the shock- 
ing and impious stranger. 

“Tf I were blind, they’d give me a 
pound a week from the Civil List.” 

* Do you really think your reputation’s 
big enough for that? I wonder? Any- 
way, we couldn’t do much on a pound. 
The servants’ wages come to more; and, 
by the way, Cook’s are overdue.” 

“Wages are overdue at least three 
times a week! This perpetual appeal of 
bills and little boots,’ he caressed the 


rt 


child’s plump delicious foot, “ makes me 
tired. It’s abominable,” his eyes flashed, 
“that a man should spend his best spir- 
itual self for material needs.” 

‘Now you're talking as you write. 
Things must be paid for.” 

“They shall be.” He brought gold 
instantly from his trousers pocket. 
“How much is Cook? You'll keep 
things down as much as you ean, won’t 
vou ?” 

“Of course I will.” She looked per- 
plexed and aggrieved; she took the 
money. 

‘You had a story back this morning, 
didn’t you?” she asked. “ Poor old boy! 
I put it on your bed. I wouldn’t wake 
you up; you looked so tired.” 

He stared at her neat head vaguely. 
She invariably seemed the strange wom- 
an when she came into his dressing- 
room early, her hair half done, and the 
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letters in her hand. Once upon a time 
she used to sit upon the edge of the bed 
while he read them, but the melancholy 
drooping of her mouth at the sight of 
checks, which big 
for their domestic 


were never enough 
and her prac- 


tical comments on matters more spirit- 


needs, 


Now when 
stealthily watched her 
through closed eyes. 


ual, spoiled his working-day. 
she came in, he 
“T’m always tired 
in the morning,” he said. 
“ Tired! 


are dressing. 


And yet you sing when you 
We shall never understand 

each other. Was it a story back?” 
“Yes. They admit 

demand more plot.” 


I’m a poet; yet 
He lifted his hag- 
“We shall never un- 
derstand each other, Milly, but that’s no 
reason why we shouldn’t go on loving.” 

He remembered that once, quite un- 
wittingly, she had marked their complete 
dislocation, their eternal 


gard, tender face. 


mismating, by 
sharply saying, “ You irritate me by ev- 
erything that you do.” She com- 
placently thinking that, anyway, she un- 


was 


derstood him through and through. For 
he was nothing but a big, gifted baby. 

He hundreds of 
dumb and suffering times when, feeling 
that he had hurt her, he had gone to her 
in some whirl of bitter penitence. She 
had struck wide, 
uncomprehending stare. 

He travelled back to the time of their 
courting. It had been to him unalloyed 
romance; it stood out quite divorced 
from the well-ordered sanity of their life 
to-day. 


was recalling those 


tenderness dead by a 


His very children were not the 


vague babies of his ardent dreams. 


He considered that, just as no priest 
may marry, so no poet should. 


He knew, 
never fearing to look deep within him- 
self, that he might have given his heart 

or bits of his heart and each time be- 
lieving it to be the whole—to lots of 
women. This affair—of Love—was like 
your latest book. It was the thing you 
lived for, yearned over, wanted more 
than anything. And yet the time surely 
the thing which had stood 
so close retreated. It was in a fog and 
you could no longer find it. Love and 
Art were alike. Yet there must be for 
him out in the wide world the one 
woman, the perfect love; with the gift of 
soothing and and setting to 
sleep. He was so glad that he had never 


came when 


feeding 
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found her, for wouldn’t he have 
faithful! Fate at least had spared him 
this. Yet he 
and always 

Ile loyal to Milly. 
He in no way undervalued her devotion. 
Dear little Her virtues 
so nicely packed up in an 
box. 


been 


was always wide awake 
hungry. 
was consistently 
woman ! were 
automatic 
You just put in a penny and took 
out—the difficulty was, that he had 
nothing less than silver. 
“Tf you could only get plots like Poul- 
ton,” 


she was saying; she was always 
suggesting things. 

“Poulton! His gift is of a 
size; he slips it in his pocket. 
of that kind make 
if a good magazine is 
agreeable 
way. 


handy 
Writers 
Even 
these 


my tragedy. 

started 
have it all their own 
They are so diabolically clever; 
they look like the real thing. I’ve nearly 
been taken in myself sometimes by stuff 
that Poulton But it’s all 
spangles. It wouldn’t be so bad if I 
were just beginning. But I’m a 
age; I’m Gregory Gotch. My 
clusive publie says, ‘ There’s a 
out by Gotch.’ 
like a German expletive! I’ve 
lost my first sweet, sharp joy in the thing. 
Some one wrote the other day about my 
high imaginative flights—well, I want to 
sit down and arrange my pinions. I’ve 
made my littl had lit- 
tle flutter.” 

“You were fluttering,” she said, quite 
brightly, “ 
“So | 
with a gulp. 


hacks 


has done. 
person- 
small ex- 
new book 
My name always sounds 
to me 


vogue and my 


when we first met.” 
was, my darling.” He spoke 

He had met her at a polite party just 
after the appearance of his first book. 
He had been quite light-headed at the 
experience of being on equal terms with 
gentlefolk. What trivial things pleased 
you and seemed to matter when you were 
quite young! 


He 


license in it 


was of free, wild, lowly blood: 
and long endurance. Bat- 
tlings with weather, hard pinchings of 
hunger, rude speech and primitive emo- 
tions plainly expressed—all of this had 
been in his peasant people for genera- 
tions. Milly’s blood was of a skimmed 
professional elegance gone blue. Yet this 
impressed him very much, and he had 
relied on her to make him a gentleman. 


“How pleased I was at first and 
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proud! IT was caught by the usual 
things: letters from strangers applaud- 
ing me, enchanting whispers across seas 
from unknown lands; portraits in the 
papers, my first proofs, press notices 

all of it. And it’s so stale now; I 
only want to sell well, so that we 
My first- 
born book! How spiritual it was! Don’t 
you understand ?” 

She shook her head. This noisy bub- 
bling brook of his speech amazed, hor- 
rified, hurt, magnetized, and exhausted 
her. She could not help thinking him 
most unnatural in lots of ways; more- 


may pay our bills in peace. 


over, most conceited. 

“No, I don’t. I wish you wouldn’t 
talk so fast. I wish you wouldn’t tell 
me everything.” She swore by decen- 
cies of the soul. 

He laughed. There was one thing at 
least that he hadn’t told her. One word 

suicide—was left unspoken. 

“What shall I be doing twenty-five years 
hence if I'm alive?” he asked, tragically. 

“Why, getting an idea for your au- 
tumn novel just as usual. Have you 
got an idea yet, Gregory?” 

“1 don’t know. ve got something, 
but it may be no good. Or again, it 
may be wonderful.” 

He always talked like that before the 
birth of a book. She was disgusted. 
“Tf you could make a reputation under 
another name and in another style,” she 
said, helplessly, “or if you could get a 
theme that would make people ask one 
another questions. Poulton does that. 
I’m so awfully glad you ean’t do sensa- 
tional books; but if you could, putting 
in all your nice subtle touches, there 
would be a fortune in it.” 

She looked at him in such an appeal- 
ing pure way. She had a _ beautiful 
complexion, mild eyes, and faint brows. 
He wondered if those naked faces were 
so pure, after all. 

The door-bell rang and she arose. “TI 
must go down. Don’t worry about your 
eyes, darling. There can’t be much the 
matter with them; they look so bright. 
Give me baby.” 

“No, I'll keep him; he comforts me.” 

“Tow funny you are!” She lightly 
kissed him just above the bright, strain- 
ed eyes. “ Yet sometimes you can’t bear 
the children near you.” 


Gregory, left alone, sat hugging sui 
cide and the child. He tried to driv 
guilt from his heart by the close pressur 
of innocence. His brain was ablaze and 
he could no longer bear it. The top of 
his head was blistering and peeling off! 
The room was tight packed with every 
variety of devil; the Tempter himselt 
was stage-managing the lot. 

Ife lifted the child; it still slept. Ik 
looked at the beautiful thing, which as 
yet was all perfect body and nothing 
else. The hidden soul was not awak 
to strife. Perhaps suicide would be bet 
ter both for him and the boy: since the 
world was a desert—mirage and famine 

IIe slipped out from the study, looking 
his last. Passing the table he picked 
something up. It was a pair of green 
glasses; the oculist had ordered him to 
wear them when the light hurt. “If 
they were red,” he grinned, “that would 
do the job. I'd go gorgeously blind in 
a red blaze without any more fuss, and 
they’d put me on the Civil List.” 

In the lobby just outside were cloaks 
and hats. He took a wide fur thing 
with a hood and rolled the baby in it. 
The horrible order and_ shininess of 
the house enraged him, There wer 
sharpness and violence to it, and he 
could see through that hulking stair 
case window the acute red gables of 
other villas. He yearned for thos 
houses in the country; long, low, and 
restful, hemmed in by barns and home- 
ly buildings. 

As he tiptoed past the drawing-room 
he could well imagine Milly apologizing 
for his absence. She would say that 
“literary men were so singular.” She 
was speaking now. He lingered, and it 
came to him in snatches: something 
about orders for short stories and it not 
being always convenient for him to turn 
them off to order. Bless her! She was 
bragging about him for all she was 
worth in the sick hope that—so—she 
was helping to sell his books. 

He left the house and walked through 
lost streets of uncorrupt gentility. He 
went and wandered in a new park; try- 
ing, in stripped, shaved stretches, to fell 
the devil and find God. 

“Tf I eould do a decent day’s man- 
ual work, paid by the hour and always 
regular, and then come home and walk 
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in the park with a kid on my arm, | 
could be happy,” he said, staring at a 
world which his glasses softened into 


soothing green. 


Next day he began his book. He put 
down, he moulded into beautiful shape, 
the things that he had felt and suffered. 
He told the world, for the first time, how 
dreadfully hungry of the soul he was 
and always had been. This book should 
be. before God, the final thing. He 
wrote about suicide before committing 
it. And he knew that he could not die 
until the book was done—it insisted on 
being got through with. 

As days went on and the manuscript 
grew, he said to himself more than once 
with a silly snigger, “ Will it be devilish 
good or dastardly bad?” That was the 
worst of it—you could never be sure. 
You were studying all the time, and 
wasn’t it an infamy that all students were 
not properly provided for! 

It came so easily, so madly—vet with 
such a deliberate and = stately sanity. 
Words and sentences fell at once into 
lovely lawful order, and he said his 
best phrases to himself over and over 
again. Never before had he worked so 
fast and with such strange joy. 

The money question whipped him up 
as usual. The balance at the bank was 
running low—but what matter! 

When it was done he felt that he 
hadn’t a word of any sort left in him. 
As he read it over for the last time his 
eyes played queer tricks. “They seem 
to sort of—slip,” he said, childishly, 
and took his glasses off to solemnly pol- 
ish them. 

He packed the thing up, not knowing 
whether he loved or hated it, and sent 
it to the Bugle. He never read news- 
papers, yet he knew from Poulton, who 
considered himself too good for it, that 
this new paper was crude and bulky, 
backed by a millionaire and determined 
to sueceed. What would they make of 
his stuff? It was rather a pity that 
he wouldn’t be here to see. For he was 
going into the country to kill himself. 
The book said so—the way and the when 
of it he had written in the book. 

He took a last look round the big attic 
which for years had been his study. 
Here he had lived his hidden life, here 
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he had died to the world. It was full 
of his characters, this place, it was mel- 
odious with his phrases. 

A piano-organ started playing in the 
street. He loved piano-organs; they 
somehow brought back the gayety of 
things lost. He eouldn’t explain, he 
hadn’t a word left. He only hoped that 
Milly wouldn’t send the thing away 
she never gauged his loves and _ hates. 
She was always blindly doing things 
for his good, always curbing his fleet 
impulses by saying, “ You mustn’t do 
this to-day because you’ve got to do that 
to-morrow and you'll be so tired ”—re- 
marks like that! 

Later on in the day, he went down- 
stairs and said to her quite simply: 
“Tm going into the country; I can’t 
stand it any more. My eyes hurt. I’ve 
got a few pounds in my pocket. The 
wages are paid up. You said so this 
morning, didn’t you? Now don’t go say 
ing that you didn’t. I’ve left a check 
ten pounds on account—for Tomson.” 
Tomson was the coal merchant, and they 
owed him twenty. 

Milly did not protest or show sur- 
prise; something in his face kept her 
quiet. “ Well, come into the schoolroom 
and say good-by to the children,” she 
said, airily. 

Apparently she understood. He near- 
ly put his tired head down upon her 
shoulder—but that would have been try- 
ing her emotional intelligence too far. 
It was one of her stock remarks to say, 
“You are so tense, you exhaust your- 
self.” Now he knew quite well that 
naturally he was a sleek creature. With 
her, he simply clamored all the time 
for a food she couldn’t give. 

He kissed his children. This was a 
tragic occasion: he felt that he ought 
to feel things, say things. But he hadn’t 
a feeling or a word left. He _ kissed 
Johnny, the eldest, last of all. He felt 
that there was a _ potential threat to 
Johnny, who was getting big enough, his 
mother said, to go to boarding-school. 
Ye gods and little fishes! And who was 
going to pay the bills? 

As he went away, he said: “ Don’t 
send letters after me and don’t expect 
me to write. I want to rest my eyes.” 

“Tt’s just as well you should be out 


of the way through the spring cleaning,” 
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said Milly. She was in the first poig- 
nant stages of this festival, and she was 
so glad to see him go. He would come 
back full of ideas and the whitewashers 
would be gone, 

The last memory he had of the place 
was the starched pink skirts of serv- 
ants. “I’m going out to kill myself 
to pay for their starch,” he said, pee- 
vishly. Why should he feed and house 
and pay three lusty serving - women ? 
They were picking his brains bare. Dear 
little Milly! She was a fool. Any 
stockbroker’s wife could do this social 
trick better. He would not se Milly 
again or the children. This seemed queer. 

He sat in the train saying bits of his 
book and remembering the things that 
he must be sure to do, the order into 
which his deeds should fall—a_ brave, 
well-organized, a most original march 
to Death. The book was he, and he was 
the book, and whether the thing got 


printed or not, never mattered. 


It was March, and the weather was 
what people call bad. The light was 
brown and tender; how ineffably it 
rested the dry burning of his eyes! The 
soft rain fell, and he walked through it 

} 


caressed by vague mists. Pollard trees 


leaning across narrow, slow. streams, 
which wound through pasture land, be- 
witched him. He came across a deep 
rose-patch of uneut osiers, and the color 
sent him crazy: say that it converted 
him! Subtly, resolve shifted. He loved 
the lime-green lichen at the base of tree 
trunks. He drank in at dusk the songs 
of jovial careless blackbirds who weight- 
ed down the delicate branches. 

It was an enchanting world, and you 
couldn’t possibly cut yourself adrift from 
it. He was becoming false to the tenets 
of the book. It had gone away from 
him into the usual fog—as all books 
did, as Love did! He would go home 
and it would be waiting for him on the 
study table in a new brown paper gown! 
The editor of the Bugle would express 
his regrets. 

He felt a better man. The black- 
birds’ song was blither, soft rain sweet- 
ened to nectar in his mouth. He would 
not go through the portal of the cow- 
ard’s gate, the name of which was Sui- 
cide. He turned his face toward home. 
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It was late night when he reached 
his road in the select new suburb. There 
were only a few lights in bedroom win- 
dows, and he was humbly grateful for 
that—since he could not see much of the 
ghastly wide place with young trees on 
each side, and well-kept, well-fed villas. 
The ineredibly idiotic name of his par 
ticular one was Tifllyn. He saw the 
gold letters over the door and he longed 
to throw a stone at it. 

To his amazement, the dining-room 
blinds were up and in the lighted room 
sat Milly, her idle hands flung out across 


the large empty table. She looked 
strange. A great fear took him; feeling 


and the sense of words. He had barely 
spoken to any one for a fortnight. 

This was a tawdry casket. He glared 
at the steep walls, yet it held his jew- 
els. He looked up, thinking of five little 
heads fast asleep. He shook all over, 
he was clammy with speculation as he 
put his lateh-key in the door. 

Milly heard him and came flying out. 
The woman was distraught. She pitched 
herself into his arms and poured over 
him the most violent torrent of weep- 
ing. He hadn’t supposed that she could 
be the source of such a storm. Meek, 
sweet little landscape of a Milly! He was 
thinking in the pure terms of Nature. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “why didn’t you 
tell me? The letter came to-night. It’s 
on the mantelpiece.” 

“What letter?” He crossed the room 
in a dream. 

“From the Bugle. Open it. Don’t 
you know that you’ve won the three- 
thousand-pound prize they offered for 
the best serial by a famous writer? 
Haven’t you seen it on the posters ?” 

She was speaking savagely, he was 
stupidly fingering the letter. “ I—I kept 
away from towns,” he stammered. 

“ Well—well, open it, can’t you?” 

Looking docile, he did so, and she saw 
the check flutter in his fingers. 

“It has eased my shoulder from the 
burden, my hands are. delivered from the 
making of pots.” he quoted. 

She wondered what he meant; she was 
afraid that he was going to break down. 
That would be just like him. His mouth 
trembled and there was the queerest 
play of muscles in his cheeks. 

She moved, her limbs looking weak 
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beneath the wrapper she 


wore, and pick- 

ed up a newspaper from the side table. 
“Is it three thousand pounds?’ she 
asked. “They say it is a record offer. 
There is a long paragraph all about it. 


Look here.” 
He nodded; he held the check out. 


ly took it 


Mil- 


and kept it safe. For he 


might burn it; he looked wild enough 
for anything. You could never be sure 
of him. 

‘You must cash it early to-morrow 
morning,” she said, speaking with the 
inquenchable timidity of woman when 


it comes to finance. She was trembling 
all over, 
“Oh, my laughed 


madman, he dragged her into 


like 


his arms 


darling ” he 


kisses 


the 


head with 


Those 


money.” 


her 
right. 


and eovered 
‘that’s all 


Bugle ar 


brutes on 


made of 


She broke away, she held the paper 
up. ar r eves were fe nick r and shining. 
Never befor had she looked SO utterly 


proud of him. 
aa kk re it is, 


‘Ss Licide,’ by 


instalment. 

Did 
such enormous letters? <A 
bid title: vou don’t mind my 
What on earth made you choos 


“ Give it to 


first 
( roteh. 


the 
Gregory you 
ever set mor- 
saying so? 
it ?” 
me.” Tle took it 
through 
“What's it 
read thi 


from 


her; he stared some happy 


look like ( | 
thing,” he 


winking mist. 
shall have to 
thoughtfully. 

Ile shuddered at the 
the puffs of somebody’s particular pills. 


said, 
flimsy paper, at 


Ilis sensitive soul was asking itself ques- 
this spacious 
small. “ Did 
have a shot at the thing?” he 
self, then: “ What will my 


say to this? and will it send up the sale 


tions which in moment 
Poulton 


said to him- 


seemed suddenly 


and publie 


of my other books ? 

‘I knew you must be doing some- 
thing particular ”—Milly sounded mer- 
rv—‘*but you looked so fieree when 
vou came down to meals that I didn’t 


dare ask.” 
‘I didn’t even know that they offered 

“T’ve 

the 


a prize,” he explained. never 
thing 
grim 


I'd play as 


single issue of 
I sent it off as a joke—it 
fooling. I thought 


low down as ever I eould.” 


touched a 
was 


( nough 


She had 
noticed how worn he looked, 


His head dropped suddenly. 
never before 
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how stretched and yellowed. This writ 
ing Was a great strain on him: for 
he would put too much emotion into 


bis work. 

“ There’s a letter with the check,” she 
said. “ You haven’t even read it.” 

“ Read it to me.” He gave it 

“ They illustrated interview 
for which they'll pay extra. What awful- 
ly generous people! I like this Bugle. 
You’ve got to tell the publie how you did 
it; explain your mode < 
that sort of You 
done it 


her. 
want an 


f production 


know, 


thing. you've 
before.” 
She had ex 


grateful, mor 


Ile stood there grinning. 


pected him to be more 


enthusiastic. Hé took it all with his 
usual most annoying arrogance. 


“Three thousand pounds at four per 
she sat down, touching the check 
gently, as she touched babies 
hundred 


You can get four 


cent.” 
her new 


when they came—“ is one and 
twenty pounds a year. 
per cent. safely 
Papa used to say so. We shall have some- 
We sha’n’t,” she bor- 


rowed a phrase of his, 


quite upon mortgage 
thing behind us. 
“stand giddy on 
the edge of things.” 

“ Look here,” he tossed the paper from 
him and his face was fierce, “ I 


get 


mean to 
for myself out of this.” 
most rebelliously. 
“Something for yourself?” 
“Rather!” The odd quick fury of him 
seemed to die and, softly, he knelt down 


“We'll 


something 


Ile spoke 


to slide an arm round her waist. 
out of this. I We'll go and 
live in the where 
cheap and green and quiet.” 
“T should like that,” she 
“T’ve come to the 
that a villa in the suburbs is vulgar.” 
How that he could 
gauge her! He had been quite prepared 
for a little firework display of indignant 


get insist. 


country things ar 
returned, 
equably. conclusion 


sad it was never 


social squibs and crackers. 

“Tt would be Her 
shining—what pretty trustful eyes they 
“We could have a donkey eart 
for the children.” 


nice.” eyes were 


were! 


Gregory flung back his gloriously hap- 
py head, and his wife surveyed for a mo 
ment the radiant creature who long ago 
had courted her. 

“A donkey cart!” he said. “ Dar- 
ling! It shall be drawn by striped, un- 
broken zebras.” 
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Hee A Voice in the Forest 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


HEARD a voice in the forest 
When the world was thrilled with morn; 
And its sound was the sound of waking 








WANs - And vision a moment born. 

bos ; ' 

Pa) And it said to my soul, “ Behold me! 
staan 3ut let thy heart beware: 


For I am she, the deity, 
Who slays men with despair.” 
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AS And I opened my eyes and saw her, 
en t 

ate As Acton saw of old; 
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SU Px 


The perilous virgin presence, 


With the gaze of green and gold. 











CAS As Actxon saw I saw her, 

Wisse P 2 a . . . ° 

SSA White-limbed of the wind and light,— 

Saas And the hound-like sense of that insolence 

Be Pursues me day and night. 

see Tee 
TR) PF P 

eget) I heard a voice in the forest 

pees ty When the earth was hushed with eve; 
LAV x 

CARN And its sound was the sound of slumber 
Sas And dreams that none perceive. 

sicag ss And it called to my soul, “ Behold me! 





But let one look suffice: 
For I am she, the divinity, 






Whom none shall gaze on twice.” 









And I looked as looked Endymion, 


And saw her glimmering there, 





With limbs of pearl and shimmer, 





A crescent in her hair. 





As Endymion saw I saw her,— 





Like the moon on Tempe’s streams,— 
And the light of her look and the kiss I took 
Have blinded my soul with dreams. 
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CHAPTER V 


S the days passed, one much like an- 
A other, and the retreat seemed more 
and more secure, it was natural 
that Ford’s thoughts should dwell less 
on his own danger and more on the 
girl who filled his immediate horizon. 
The eare with which she foresaw his 
wants, the ingenuity with which she met 
them, the dignity and simplicity with 
which she carried herself through in- 
cidents that to a less delicate tact must 
have been difficult, would have excited 
his admiration in any ease, even if the 
namelessness which helped to make her 
an impersonal element in the episode 
had not stirred his imagination. He was 
obliged to remind himself often that she 
was “not his type of woman,” in order 
to confine his heart within the limits 
which the situation imposed. 

It worried him, therefore, it even hurt 
him, that in spite of all the openings 
he had given her, she had never offered 
him a sign of her belief in his innocence. 
For this reason he took the first occasion 
when she was seated at her easel, with 
the dog lying at her feet, to lay his case 
be fore her 

He told her of his overindulged boy- 
hood, as the only child of a wealthy 
New York merchant. He outlined his 
profitless years at the university, where 
a too free use of money had hindered 
work. He narrated the disasters that 
had left him at the age of two-and-twenty 
to begin life for himself—his father’s 
bankruptey, followed by the death of 
both his parents within the year. He had 
been eager to start in at the foot of the 
ladder and work his way upward, when 
the proposal was made which proved fatal. 

Old Chris Ford, his great-uncle, known 
throughout the Adirondack region as 
“the lumber king,” had offered to take 
him, train him to the lumber business, 
and make him his heir. An eccentric, 
childless widower, commonly believed to 
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have broken his wife’s heart by sheer 
bitterness of tongue, old Chris Ford was 
hated, feared, and flattered by the rela- 
tives and time-servers who hoped ulti 
mately to profit by his favor. Norrie 
Ford neither flattered nor feared his 
powerful kinsman, but he hated him with 
the best. His own instincts were city 
born and bred. He was conscious, too 
of that aptitude with which the typical 
New-Yorker is supposed to come into 
being—the capacity to make money. He 
would have preferred to make it on his 
own ground and in his own way; and 
had it not been for the counsels of those 
who wished him well, he would have re- 
plied to his great-uncle’s offer with a 
courteous No. Wiser heads than his 
pointed out the folly of such a course 
as that; and so, reluctantly, he entered 
on his apprenticeship. 

In the two years that followed he could 
not see what purpose he served other 
than that of a mark for the old man’s 
poisoned wit. He was taught nothing, 
and paid nothing, and given nothing to 
do. He slept under bis great-uncle’s roof 
and ate at his table, hut the sharp tongue 
made ‘the bed hard to lie on and the 
bread difficult to swallow. Idleness re- 
awakened the propensity to vicious hab- 
its which he thought he had outlived, 
while the rough society of the lumber 
camps, in which he sought to relieve the 
tedium of time, extended him the wel- 
come which Falstaff and his comrades 
gave Prince Hal. 

The revolt of his self-respect was on 
the eve of bringing this phase of his 
existence to an end, when the low farce 
turned into tragedy. Old Chris Ford 
was found dead in his bed—shot in his 
sleep. On the premises there had been 
but three persons, one of whom must 
have committed the crime—Norrie Ford, 
and Jacob and Amalia Gramm. Jacob 
and Amalia Gramm had been the old 
man’s servants for thirty years. Their 
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ai Iness put them beyond suspicion. 
[he possibility of their guilt, having 
n considered, was dismissed with few 
rmalities. The conviction of Norri 
rd became easy after that—the more 


y 


; respectable people of the neighborhood 

¢ agreed that from the evidence 
j presented no other deduction could be 
; vn. The very fact that the old man, 


: ; 5 his provocation of the lad, so thor- 
hly deserved his fate made the man- 
n which he met with it the clearer. 
| n Norrie Ford’s friends, the hunters 
7 and the lumbermen, admitted as much 
i that, though they were determined 
that he should never suffer for so merito- 
) s an act, as long as they could give 
a fighting chance for freedom. 
The girl listened to Ford’s narrative 
ith some degree of interest, though it 
tained nothing new to her. She 
ld not have lived at Greenport dur- 
ng the period of his trial without being 
miliar with it all. But when he cam 
to explanations in his own defence she 
| ed listlessly. Though she leaned 
: in her chair, and courteously stopped 
nting, while he talked so earns stly, 
the light in her eyes faded to a lustre- 
ss gleam, like that of the black pearl, 
His pereeption that her thoughts were 
andering gave him a queer sensation 
speaking into a medium in which 
his voice could not carry, cutting short 
his arguments, and bringing him to 
) his econelusion more hurriedly than he 


had intended. 

‘IT wanted you to know I didn’t do it,” 
he finished, in a tone which begged for 
some expression of her belief, “ because 

uu’ve done so much to help me.” 

“Oh, but I should have helped you 
just the same, whether you had done it 


’ r not.” 

“But I sunpose it makes some differ- 
ence to you,” he cried, impatiently, “to 
know that I didn’t.” 

‘T suppose it would,” she admitted, 
é slowly, “if I thought much about it.” 
; “ Well, won’t you think?” he pleaded— 
( just to oblige me.” 

“Perhaps I will, when you’re gone; 
but at present I have to give my mind 





j to getting you away. It was to talk 
: about that that I came this morning.” 
| Had she wanted to slip out of giving 


an opinion on the subject of his guilt, 
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she could not have found a better exit. 
The means of his ultimate escape en- 
grossed him even more than the theme 
of his innocence. When she spoke again 
all his faculties were concentrated into 
one keen point of attention. 

‘I think the time has come for you 
to—go.” 
If her voice trembled on the last word, 
he did not notice it. The pose of his 
body, the lines of his face, the glint of his 
gray eyes, were alive with interrogatio1 

“Go? he asked, just audibly. 
“ When ?” 

To-morrow.” 

* How ?” 

“T’ll tell vou that then.” 

“Why can’t you tell me now?” 

‘I could if I were sure you wouldn't 
raise objections; but I know you will.” 

“Then there are objections to hb 
raised ?” 

“There are objections to everything 
There’s no plan of escape that won’t ex 
pose you to a good many risks. I'd 
rather you didn’t see them in advances 

“But isn’t it well to be prepared 
beforehand ?” 

“You'll have plenty of time for prep- 
aration—after you've started. If that 
seems mysterious to you now, you'll 
know what I mean by it when I come 
to-morrow. I shall be here in the after- 
noon, at six.” 

With this information Ford was 
obliged to be content, spending a sleep- 
less night and an impatient day, waiting 
for the time appointed. 

She came punctually. For the first 
time she was not followed by her dog. Th 
only change in her appearance he could 
see was a snort skirt of rough material 
instead of her usual linen or muslin. 

“Are we going through the woods?” 
he asked. 

“Not far. I shall take vou by th 
trail that led to this spot before I built 
the cabin and made the path.” As she 
spoke she surveyed him. “ You'll do,” 
she smiled at last. “In those flannels 
and with your beard, no one would 
know you for the Norrie Ford of three 
weeks ago.” 

Tt was easy for him to ascribe the glow 
in her eyes and the quiver in her voice 
to the excitement of the moment; for 
he could see that she had the spirit of 










———— 





adventure. Perhaps it was to conceal 
embarrassment under his regard 
that she spoke again, hurriedly. 

“ We've time to lose. 
n't take anything from here. 
ter start.” 

He followed 


, 
and as 


some 


no You need- 


We'd bet- 


her over the threshold, 
turned to lock the cabin 
he had time to throw a glance of fare- 
well over the familiar hills, now trans- 
muted into a haze of amethyst 
the westering sun. A 
heard her quick 


she 


under 
second later he 
“Come on!” as she 
struck into the barely perceptible path 
that led upward, around the shoulder of 
the mountain. 

They came out suddenly on a rocky 
terrace, beneath which, a mile below, 
Champlain was spread out in great part 
of its length, from the dim bluff of 
Crown Point to the far-away, cloud-like 
mountains of Canada. 

“You sit down a minute here,” 
she said, as he came up. 


can 


They found seats among the low scat- 
tered boulders, but neither spoke. 
a moment at which to understand the 
jewelled imagery of the Seer of the 
Apocalypse. Jasper, jacinth, chalcedony, 
emerald, chrysoprasus, were suggested by 
the still bosom of the lake, towered round 
by light-reflecting mountains. The triple 
tier of the shore bottle- 
green at its base, indigo in the middle 
height, while its summit was a 
undulation of evanescent bhie 
the jade and topaz of the twilight. 

“The steamer Empress of Erin,” the 
girl said, with what seemed like abrupt- 
ness, “will sail from Montreal on the 
28th, and from Quebee on the 29th. 
From Rimouski, at the mouth of the river 
St. Lawrence, she will sail on the 30th, 
to touch nowhere till she reaches 
Ireland. You will take her at Rimouski.” 

There was a silence, during which he 
tried to absorb this startling information. 


It was 


Vermont was 


pale 
against 


else 


“And from here to Rimouski?’ he 
asked at last. 

‘From here to Rimouski,” she re- 
plied, with a gesture toward the lake, 
‘your way is there.” 

There was another silence, while his 
eves travelled the long, rainbow-colored 
lake, up to the faint line of mountains, 
where it faded into a mist of bluish- 


green and gold. 
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“T see the way,” he said then, “ but 
1 don’t see the means of taking it.” 

“You'll find that in good time. In 
the mean while you'd better take this.” 
From her jacket she drew a paper, which 
she passed to him. “ That’s your ticket. 
You'll she laughed, apologetically, 
“that I’ve taken for you what they call 
a suite, and I’ve done it for this reason. 
They’re keeping a lookout for you on 
every tramp ship from New York, on 
every cattle-ship from Boston, and on 
every grain-ship from Montreal; but 
they’re not looking for you in the most 
expensive cabins of the most expensive 
liners. 


” 
see, 


They know you’ve no money; 
and if you get out of the country at 
all, they expect it will be as a stoker 
or a They'll never think 
you’re driving in cabs and staying at the 
best hotels.” 

“But I sha’n’t be,” he said, simply. 


stowaway. 


“Oh yes, you will. You'll need 
money, of course; and Ive _ brought 
it. You'll need a good deal; so lve 


brought plenty.” 

She drew out a pocketbook and held 
it toward him. He looked at it, redden- 
ing. but made no attempt to take it. 

“T can’t—I can’t—go as far as that,” 
he stammered, hoarsely. 

“You mean,” she returned, quickly, 
“that you hesitate to take money from 
a woman. I thought you might. Sut 
it isn’t from a woman; it’s from a man. 
It’s from my father. He would have liked 
to do it. He would have wanted me to 
do it. They keep putting it in the bank 
for me—just to spend—but I never need 
it. What can I do with money in a place 


like Greenport ? Here, take it,” she 
urged, thrusting it into his hands. 
“You know very well it isn’t a matter 


of choice, but of life or death.” 

With her own fingers she clasped his 
upon it, drawing back and coloring at 
her boldness. 

“ They'll expect you at Rimouski, be- 
cause your luggage will already have gone 


on board at Montreal. Yes,” she con- 
tinued, in reply to’ his astonishment, 
“T’ve forwarded all the trunks and 


boxes that came to me from my father. 
I told my guardian I was sending them 
to be stored—and I am, for you’ll store 
them for me in when 


London you’ve 


Here are the keys.” 


done with them. 
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He made no attempt to refuse them, 
and she hurried on. 

‘I sent the trunks for two reasons; 
frst because there might be things in 
them you could use till you got some- 
thing better; and then I wanted to 
prevent suspicion arising from your 

without luggage. Every little 

ge of that sort counts. The trunks 
ave ‘H. S’ painted in white let- 
ers on them; so that you will have 
difficulty in knowing them at sight. 
I've put a name with the same in- 
ils on the ticket. You’d better use 
till you feel it safe to take your 

n again.” 

“What name?” he asked, with eager 

riosity, beginning to take the ticket 

of its envelope. 

“ Never mind now,” she said, quickly. 

It’s just a name—any name. You can 

s at it afterward. We’d better go on.” 

She made as though she would move, 

t he detained her. 

“Wait a minute. So your name be- 

s with S!” 

“ Like a good many others,” she smiled. 

“Then tell me what it is. Don’t let 

e go away without knowing it. You 

‘’t think what it means to me.” 

‘I should think you’d see what it 

ans to me.” 

‘TI don’t. What harm can it do you?” 

‘If you don’t see, I’m afraid I can’t 

xplain. To be nameless is—how shall 
I say itt—a sort of protection to me. 

helping you, and taking care of you, 
I've done what almost any really nice 
girl would have shrunk from. There are 
lenty of people who would say it was 
rong. And in a way—a way I could 
ever make you understand, unless you 
nderstand already—it’s a relief to me 
hat you don’t know who I am. And 
even that isn’t everything.” 

“ Well—what else ?” 

“When this little episode is over”— 
her voice trembled, and it was not with- 

it some effort that she was able to 
begin again—“ when this little episode 
s over, it will be better for us both 

for you as well as for me—to know 
as little about it as possible. The dan- 
ger isn’t past by any means; but it’s 
a kind of danger in which ignorance 
can be made to look a good deal like in- 
nocence. I sha’n’t know anything about 
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you after you’ve gone, and you know 
nothing whatever about me.” 

“ That’s what I complain of. Suppose 
I pull the thing off, and make a success 
of myself somewhere else, how should I 
communicate with you again ?” 

“Why should you communicate with 
me at all?” 

“To pay you back your money, for 
one thing—” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter.” 

“Perhaps it doesn’t from your point 
of view; but it does from mine. But it 
wouldn’t be my only reason in any ease.” 

Something in his voice and in his eyes 
warned her to rise and interrupt him. 

“T’m afraid we haven’t time to talk 
about it now,” she said, hurriedly. “ We 
really must be going on.” 

“T’m not going to talk about it now,” 
‘IT said it 
would be a reason for my wanting to com- 


he declared, rising in his turn. 


municate with you again. I shall want to 
tell you something then; though perhaps 
by that time you won’t want to hear it.” 

“Tadn’t we better wait and see?” 

“That’s what I shall have to do; but 
how can I come back to you at all if I 
don’t know who vou are?” 

“T shall have to leave that to your inge- 
nuity,” she laughed, with an attempt to 
treat the matter lightly. “In the mean 
time we must hurry on. It’s absolutely ne- 
cessary that you should set out by sunset.” 

She glided into the invisible trail run- 
ning down the lakeside slope of the 
mountain, so that he was obliged to fol- 
low her. As they had climbed up, so 
they descended—the girl steadily and si- 
lently in advance. The region was dotted 
with farms, but she kept to the shelter 
of the woodland till, before he expected 
it, they found themselves at the water’s 
edge. A canoe drawn up in a cove gave 
him the first clear hint of her intentions. 

It was a pretty little cove, enclosed by 
two tiny headlands, forming a miniature 
landlocked bay, hidden from view of the 
lake beyond. Trees leaned over it and 
into it, while the canoe rested on a yard- 
long beach of sand. 

“T see,” he remarked, after she had 
allowed him to take his own observations. 
“You want me to go over to Burlington, 
and catch a train to Montreal.” 

She shook her head, smiling, as he 
thought, rather tremulously. 











“T’m afraid T’ve planned a much 
longer journey for you. Come and see 
the preparations I’ve made.” They 
stepped to the side of the canoe, so as to 
look down into it. “ That,” she pursued, 
pointing to a small suit-case forward of 
the middle thwart, “will enable you to 
look like an ordinary traveller after you’ve 
landed. And that,” she added, indicating 
a package in the stern, “ contains nothing 
more nor less than sandwiches. Those are 
bottles of mineral water. The small ob- 
jects are a corkscrew, a glass, a railway 
time-table, a che ap compass, and a cheaper 
watch. In addition you'll find a map 
of the lake, which you ean consult to- 
morrow morning, after you’ve paddled 
all night through the part with which 
you’re most familiar.” 

“Where am I going?” he asked, husk- 
ily, avoiding her eyes. The nonchalance 
of her tone had not deceived him, and 
he thought it well not to let their 
glanees meet. 

‘You'll keep to the middle of the lake 
and go on steadily You'll have all 
Champlain to yourself to-night, and in 
daylight there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t pass for an ordinary sportsman. 
All the same, you had better rest by day, 
and go on again in the evening. You’ll 
find lots of little secluded coves where 
you ean pull up the canoe and be quite 
undisturbed. I'd do that, if I were you, 
as soon as I saw the steamers beginning 


to run in the morning.” 

He nodded to show that he under- 
stood her. 

“ When you look at the map,” she went 
on, “you'll find that I’ve traced a route 
for vou, after you get above Plattsburg. 
You'll see that it will take you past the 
little French-Canadian village of Deux 
Etoiles. You can’t mistake it, because 
there’s a lighthouse, with a revolving 
light, on a rock, just off the shore. You’ll 
he in Canada then. You’d better time 
vourself to go by about nightfall.” 

He nodded his agreement with her 
again, and she continued. 

“ About a mile above the lighthouse, 
and close in by the eastern shore, just 
where the lake becomes very narrow, there 
are two little islands lying close together. 
You'll take them as a landmark, because 
immediately opposite them, on the main- 
land, there’s a stretch of forest running 
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for a good many miles. There you can 
land finally. You must drag the canox 
right up into the wood, and hide it as 
well as you can. It’s my own eanoe, 
so that it can lie there till it drops to 
pieces. Is all that quite clear to you?” 

Once more he nodded, not trusting 
himself to speak. Again the sight of his 
emotion braced her to make her ton 
more matter-of-fact than ever. 

“Now, then,” she went on, “if you 
consult the map you'll see that an old 
wood road runs through the forest, and 
comes out at the station of Saint Jean 
du Clou Noir. There you can get a 
train to Quebec. . . . The road begins 
nearly opposite the two little islands | 
spoke of . I don’t think you'll hav 
any difficulty in finding it. ... It’s about 
seven miles to the station... . You could 
walk that easily enough through th 
night. . . . I’ve marked a very good 
train on the time-table—a train th 
stops at Saint Jean du Clou Noir at 
seven thirty-five .. .” 

A choking sensation warned her to 
stop, but she retained the power to smik 
The sun had set, and the slow northen 
night was beginning to close in. Across 
the lake the mountains of Vermont wer 
receding into deep purple uniformit 
while over the crimson of the west a 
veil of filmy black was falling, as thoug! 
dropped in mid-flight by the angel of thi 
dark. Here and there through the dead- 
turquoise green of the sky one could 
detect the pale glimmer of a star. 

“You must go now,” she whispered. 
He began to move the canoe into th 
water. 

“T haven’t thanked you,” he began, 
unsteadily, holding the canoe by the bow, 
“ because you wouldn’t let me. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t know how to do it 
adequately. But if I live at all, my life 
will belong to you. That’s all I can say. 
My life will be a thing for you to dis- 
pose of. If you ever have need of it—” 

“T sha’n’t have,” she said, hastily, “ but 
T'll remember what you say.” 

“Thanks; that’s all I ask. For the 
present I can only hope for the chanc 
of making my promise good.” 

She said nothing in reply, and after 
a minute’s silence he entered the canoe 
She steadied it herself to allow him to 
step in. It was not till he had done so 
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bad knelt down with the paddle in 
is hand that, moved by a sudden im- 
xe, she leaned to him and kissed him. 


Then, releasing the light craft, she al- 





wed it to glide out like a swan on the 
hav. In three strokes of the paddle 
d passed between the low, enclosing 
eadlands and was out of sight. When 
oa summoned up strength to creep to an 
| = eminence commanding the lake, it was 
idly little more than a speck, movy- 
rapidly northward, over the opal- 
d waters. 
P 
CHAPTER VI 
N finding himself alone, and rela- 
O tively free, Ford’s first sensation 
s one of insecurity. Having lived 
ore than a year under orders and 
rvation, he had lost for the moment 
me of his natural confidence in his 
initiative. Though he struck reso- 
ely up the lake he was aware of an 
er bewilderment, bordering on phys- 
| discomfort, at being his own master. 
r the first half-hour he paddled me- 
anically, his consciousness benumbed 
the overwhelming strangeness of their 
rting. As far as he was able to formu- 
late his thought at all he felt himself to 
process of a new birth, into a new 
phase of existence. In the darkening of 
the sky above him and of the lake around 
there came upon him something of the 
mental obscurity that might mark the 
assage of a transmigrating soul. After 
the subdued excitement of the past weeks, 
and especially of the past hour, the very 
regularity of his movements now lulled 
him into a passivity only quickened by 
vague fears. The noiseless leaping for- 
vard of the canoe beneath him height- 
ened his sense of breaking with the past 
13 and hastening onward into another life. 
In that life he would be a new creature, 
free to be a law unto himself. 
It was not till a steamer crossed his 
§ hows, not more than a hundred yards 


front of him, that he began to appre- 
ciate his safety. Under the protection 
of the dark, and in the wide loneliness 
of the waters, he was as lost to human 
sight as a bird in the upper air. The 
steamer — zigzagging down the lake, 
touching at little ports now on the west 
bank and now on the east—had_ shot 
out unexpectedly from behind a point, 
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her double row of lights casting a halo 
in which his canoe must have been 
visible on the waves; and yet she had 
passed by and taken no note of him. 

His sigh of relief became almost a 
laugh as he began again to paddle for- 
ward. The incident was like a first 
victory, an assurance of victories to 
come. The sense of insecurity with 
which he had started out 
minute by minute, to the confidence in 


grave place, 
himself which was part of his normal 
state of mind. Other small happenings 
confirmed his self-reliance. Once a pleas- 
ure party in a rowboat passed so near 
him that he could hear the splash of 
their oars and the sound of their voices. 
There was something almost miraculous 
to him in being so close to the com- 
monplace of human fellowship. He had 
the feeling of pleasant inward recog- 
nition that comes from hearing one’s 
mother tongue in a foreign land. He 
stopped paddling again, just to catch 
meaningless fragments of their talk, until 
they floated away into silence and dark- 
ness. He would have been sorry to have 
them pass out of ear-shot, were it not 
for his satisfaction in being able to go 
his way unheeded. 

Peace of mind came to him grad- 
ually, as the little towns put out their 
lights, and the lake steamers laid up in 
tiny ports, and the rowing-parties went 
home to bed. In the smooth, dark level 
of the lake and in the stars there was 
a soothing quality to which he responded 
before he was aware of doing so. The 
spacious solitude of the summer night 
brought with it a large calmness of out- 
look, in which his spirit took a measure 
of comfort. There was a certain bodily 
pleasure, too, in the regular monotony 
of paddling, while his mental faculties 
were kept alert by the necessity of find- 
ing points by which to steer, and fixing 
his attention upon them. So, by degrees, 
his limited reasoning powers found them- 
selves at work, fumbling, with the help- 
lessness of a man whose strong points 
are physical activity and concentration 
of purpose, for some light on the wild 
course on which he was embarked. 

Perhaps his first reflection that had 
the nature of a conclusion or a deduction 


was on the subject of “old Wayne.” 


Up to the present he had regarded him 
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with special ill will, owing to the fact 
that Wayne, while inclining to a belief 
in his innocence, had nevertheless lent 
himself to the full working of the law. 
It came to Ford now in the light of a 
discovery that, after all, it was not 
Wayne’s fault. Wayne was in the grip 
of forces that deprived him to a large 
extent of the power of voluntary action. 
He could searcely be blamed if he ful- 
filled the duties he was appointed to 
perform. The real responsibility was 
With whom did it lie? For 
a primitive mind like Ford’s the question 
was not an easy one to answer. 

For a time he was inclined to eall to 
account the lawyers who had pleaded for 
the State. Had it not been for their 
arguments he would have been acquitted. 
With an ingenuity he had never supposed 
to exist they had analyzed his career— 
especially the two years of it spent with 
Uncle Chris—and shown how it led up 
to the erime as to an inevitable conse- 
quence. Certainly, then, the lawyers must 
have been to blame—that is, unless they 
were only carrying out what others had 
hired them to do. 

That qualifying phrase started a new 
train of thought. By a process of elimi- 


elsewhere. 





nation he absolved judge, jury, legal pro- 
fession, and local public from the greater 
condemnation. Each had contributed to 
the error that made him an outlaw, but 
no one contributor was the whole of 
the great force responsible. That force, 
which had set its component parts to 
work, and plied them till the worst they 
could do was done, was the body which 
they called Organized Society. To Ford 
Organized Society was a new expression. 
He could not remember ever to have 
heard it till it was used in court. There 
it had been on everybody’s lips. Far 
more than old Chris Ford himself it 
was made to figure as the injured party. 
Though there was little sympathy for the 
victim in his own person, Organized 
Society seemed to have received in his 
death a blow that called for the utmost 
avenging. Organized Society was plain- 
tiff in the ease, as well as police, jury, 
judge, and public. The single human 
creature who could not apparently gain 
footing within its fold was Norrie Ford 
himself. Organized Society had cast 
him out. 


He had been told that before, and 
the actual fact had never come home + 
him till now. In prison, in court, in 
the cabin in the woods, there had al 
ways been some human hand _ within 
reach of his own, some human tie, eve! 
though it was a chain. However ig 
noble, there had been a place for him. 
3ut out here on the great vacant lak 
there was an isolation that gave reality 
to his expulsion. The last man left on 
earth would not feel more utterly alone. 

For the first time since the night ot 
his escape there came back to him that 
vague feeling of deserting something hx 
might have defended, that almost phys- 
ical sensation of regret at not having 
stood his ground and fought till he fell. 
He began to understand now what it 
meant. Dip, splash, dip, splash, his 
paddle stirred the dimly shining water, 
breaking into tiny whirlpools the trem- 
ulous reflection of the stars. Not for 
an instant did he relax his stroke, though 
the regret took more definitive shape be- 
hind him. Convicted and sentenced, hi 
was still part of the life of men, just 
as a man whom others are trying to hur! 
from a tower is on the tower till he has 
fallen. He himself had not fallen; h 
had jumped off, while there was still a 
chance of keeping his foothold. 

The reflection gave still another turn 
to his thought. He was passing Bur- 
lington by this time—the electric lamps 
throwing broad bands of light along th 
deserted, up-hill streets, between the 
sleeping houses. It was the first city 
he had seen since leaving New York 
to begin his useless career in the moun- 
tains. The sight moved him with an 
odd curiosity, not free from a homesick 
longing for normal, simple ways of life. 
He kept the canoe at a standstill, look- 
ing hungrily up the empty thoroughfares, 
as a poor ghost may gaze at familiar 
seenes while those it has loved ar 
dreaming. By and by the city seemed to 
stir in its sleep. Along the waterside h: 
could hear the clatter of some belated 
or too early wayfarer; a weird, inter- 
mittent creaking of a wagon told him 
that some energetic farmer was already 
on his way to the town; from a distant 
freight train came the long melancholy 
wail that locomotives give at night; and 
then drowsily, but with the promptness of 
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eonscientious in his duty, a cock crew. 
ford knew that somewhere, unseen as yet 
him, the dawn was coming, and— 
vain like a wandering ghost—sped on. 
But he had been looking on the tower 
hich the children of men had builded, 
| had recognized his desire to clamber 
into it again. He was not without 
perception that a more fiery tempera- 
nt than his own—perhaps a nobler 
would have cursed the race that 
id done him wrong, and sought to in- 
re it, or shun it. Misty recollections 
f proud-hearted men who had taken 
his stand eame back to him. 
‘I suppose I ought to do the same,” 
muttered to himself, humbly; “ but 
hat would be the use when I couldn’t 


me Eee 


~ 


keep it up? 

| Understanding himself thus well, his 
rpose became clearer. Like the ant or 
the beaver that has seen its fabric de- 
yed, he must set patiently to work 
reconstruct it. He suspected a poor- 
pirited element in this sort of courage; 
it his instinet forced him within his 
nitations. By dint of keeping there 
| toiling there he felt sure of his 
bility to get back to the top of the 
ver in such a way that no one would 

think he lacked the right to be on it. 
jut he himself would know it. He 
hrank from that fact with the repug- 
anee of an honest nature for what is 
not straightforward; but the matter was 
past helping. He should be obliged to 
lay the impostor everywhere and with 
very one. He would mingle with men, 
shake their hands, share their friend- 
ships, eat their bread, and accept their 
favors—and deceive them under their 
very noses. Life would become one long 
trick, one daily feat of skill. Any pos- 
é sible suecess he could win would lack 
stability, would lack reality, because there 
vould be neither truth nor fact behind it. 
From the argument that he was in- 
ocent he got little comfort. He had 
’ forfeited his right to make use of that 
fact any longer. Had he stayed where 
he was he could have shouted it out till 
they gagged him in the death-chair. 
Now he must be dumb on the subject 
forevermore. In his disappearance there 
was an acceptation of guilt which he 
must remain powerless to explain away. 
Many minutes of dull pain passed in 
VoL. CXX.—No. 718.—67 
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dwelling on that point. He could work 
neither back from it nor forward. His 
mind could only dwell on it with an 
aching admission of its justice, while he 
searched the sky for the dawn. 

In spite of the crowing of the cock 
he saw no sign of day—unless it was that 
the mountains on the New York shore 
detached themselves more distinctly from 
the sky of which they had seemed to 
form a part. On the Vermont side there 
was nothing but a heaped-up darkness, 
night piled on night, till the eye reached 
the upper heavens and the stars. 

He paddled on, steadily, rhythmically, 
having no sense of hunger or fatigue, 
while he groped for the clue that was 
to guide him when he stepped on land. 
He felt the need of a moral programme, 
of some pillar of cloud and fire that 
would show him a way he should be 
justified in taking. He expressed it to 
himself by a kind of aspiration which 
he kept repeating, sometimes half aloud. 

“O Lord, O Holy One! I want to be 
a man!” 

Suddenly he struck the water with so 
violent a dash that the canoe swerved 
and headed landward. 

“By God!” he muttered, under his 
breath, “I’ve got it. . .. It isn’t my 
fault. . . . It’s theirs. . . . They’ve put 
me in this fix. . . . They’ve brought 
this dodging, and shifting, and squirm- 
ing upon me. ... The subterfuge isn’t 
mine; it’s theirs. . . . They’ve taken 
the responsibility from me. ... When 
they strip me of rights they strip me of 
duties. . . . They’ve forced me where 
right and wrong don’t exist for me any 
more. . . . They’ve pitched me out of 
their Organized Society, and I’ve had to 
go. ... Now I’m free... and I shall 
profit by my freedom.” 

In the excitement of these discoveries 
he smote the waters again. He remem- 
bered having said something of the sort 
on the night of his interview with 
Wayne; but he had not till now grasped 
its significance. It was the emancipa- 
tion of his conscience. Whatever dif- 
ficulties he might encounter from out- 
side, he should be hampered by no 
scruples from within. He had been re- 
lieved of them; they had been taken from 
him. Since none had a duty toward 
him, he had no duty toward any. If it 
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suited his purposes to juggle with men, 


the blame 


must rest upon themselves. 
He could but do his best with the maimed 
existence they had left to him, Self- 
respect would entail observance of the 
common laws of truth and honesty, but 
beyond this he need never allow con- 
sideration for another to come before 
consideration for himself. He was ab- 


solved from the necessity in advance. In 
should pass his 
would be no 


the region in which he 
life occupant 
but himself. From the world where men 
and women had ties of love and pity and 
regard they had cast him 
forcing him into a spiritual limbo where 
none of these things obtained. It 
lawful that he should make use of 
such advantages as his lot allowed him. 

There exaltation in the way in 
which he grasped this creed as his rule 
of life; and looking up suddenly, he saw 
the dawn. It had taken him 
stealing like a mist of 


inner there 


mutual out, 


was 


] 
ony 


was 


unawares, 


gray light over 
the tops of the Vermont hills, lifting 


their ridges faintly out of night, like the 
ghosts of so Titans. Among the 
Adirondacks one high peak caught the 
first advancing day, while 
all the lower range remained a gigantic 


many 
glimmer of 


silhouette beneath the perceptibly paling 
Over Canada the veil was still 
he fancied he could detect a 
thinner texture to the darkness. 


stars. 
down, but 


Then, as he passed a wooded head- 
land, came a sleepy twitter, from some 


little 
drawn 


pink and yellow bill barely with- 
from its wing—to be 


followed by another, and another, and an- 


enfolding 


other, till both shores were aquiver with 
that plaintive chirrup, half threnody for 
the flying darkness, half welcome to the 
eun, like the praise of a choir of children 
roused to sing midnight matins, but still 


dreaming. Ford’s dip was softer now, 


as though he feared to disturb that 
vibrant drowsiness: but when, later, 
capes and coves began to define them- 


selves through the gray gloaming, and, 
later still, a shimmer of saffron appeared 


above the eastern summits, he knew it 
was time to think of a refuge from 
the daylight. 

But the sun was actually in the sky 


when he perceived that he no longer had 
the lake to himself. From a 
nestling in some hidden cove a 


village 
re »whoat 











pulled out into the open—a fisherma 
after the morning’s catch. It was ea ! 
enough for Ford to keep at a prudent : 
distance; but the companionship cause ; 
him an uneasiness that was not d 7 
pelled before the first morning stean 
eame pounding from the northward. H 5 
fixed his attention then on a tiny isl 
some two or three miles ahead. Th: 
were trees on it, and probably ferns a 3 N 
grass. Reaching it, he found hims 
in a portion of the lake forest-bank. N 
and little frequented. Pastures and fie] 
of ripening grain on the most dista: . 
slopes of Vermont gave the nearest tok S 
of life. All about hin here were so] 
tude and _ stillness—with the gloriou 
bracing beauty of the newly risen day. \\ 
Landing with stiffened limbs, he dr 
up the canoe on a bit of sandy beach, ov: 
which sturdy old bushes, elder and bire 
battered by the north winds, leaned 
friendly, concealing protection. H 
himself would be able to lie down he I’ 
among the tall ferns and the stunt 
blueberry-serub, as secluded and secur 
as ever he had been in prison. 
Being hungry and thirsty, he ate ai 
drank, consulting his map the while a 
fixing approximately his whereabout 
He looked at his little watch and wow 
it, and fingered the pages of the ra ( 
way guide he found beside it. 
The acts brought up the image of 
girl who had furnished him with th 
useful accessories to flight. For lack } 
another name he ealled her the W 
Olive—remembering her yearning, 1 
wholly unlike his own, to be grafted b: 
into the good olive tree of Organi: 
Society. With some shame he peres i\ 
that he had scarcely thought of li 
through the night. It was astoundi: 
to recollect that not twelve hours > 
she had kissed him and sent him on 
journey. To him the gulf between th : 
and now was so wide and blank that 
might have been twelve weeks, or twel 
months, or twelve years. It had bec ; 
the night of the birth of a new creatur } 
of the transmigration of a soul; it ha | 
no measurement in time, and threw 
that. preceded it into the mists of pr 
natal ages. 


thoughts passed through hi 
mind as he made a pillow for himsel! 
with his white flannel jacket, and twisted 
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ferns above it into a shelter from 
flies. Having done this, he stood 
\l and pondered. 
“Have I really become a new crea- 
re?” he asked himself. 
[here was much in the outward con- 
ions to eneourage the fancy, while 
=; inner consciousness found it easy 
be eredulous. Nothing was left of 
‘rrie Ford but the mere flesh and bones 
the least stable part of personality. 
rrie Ford was gone—not dead, but 
1e—blasted, annihilated, stamped out 
existence, by the act of Organized 
In its place the night of transi- 
n had ealled up some one else. 
‘But who? ... Who am I?... 
What am I? 
Above all, a name seemed required to 
ve him entity. It was a _ repetition 
his feeling about the Wild Olive— 
the girl in the cabin in the woods. Sud- 
lenly he remembered that, if he had 
ind a name for her, she had also found 
for him—and that it was written 
the steamer ticket in his pocket. He 
rew it out, and read: 
“ Herbert Strange.” 
He repeated it at first in dull sur- 
se, and then with disapproval. It 
is not the kind of name he would have 
sen. It was odd, noticeable—a name 
people would remember. He would have 
preferred something commonplace, such 
might be found for a column or two 
any city directory. She had prob- 
ibly got it from a novel—or made 
it up. Girls did such things. It was 
a pity, but there was no help for it 
ww. As Herbert Strange he must go 
board the steamer, and so he should 
be called until— 
But he was too tired to fix a date 
x the resumption of his own name or 
ie taking of another. Flinging him- 
lf on his couch of moss and trailing 
ground-spruce, with the ferns closing 
ver him, and the pines over them, he 
as soon asleep. 
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PART II1.—STRANGE 


CHAPTER VII 
RESSED in overalls that had once 
been white, he was superintend- 
ing the stacking of wool in a long 
brick-walled, iron-roofed shed in Buenos 
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Ayres, when the thought came to him 
how easy it had all been. He paused for 
a minute in his work of inspection 

standing by an open window, where a 
whiff of fresh air from off the mud- 
brown Rio de la Plata relieved the 
heavy, greasy smell of the piles of un- 
washed wool—just to review 
past eighteen 


again the 
Below him 
stretched the noisy docks, with their row 
of electric cranes, as regular as a line 


months. 


of street lamps, loading or unloading a 
mile of steamers lying broadside on, and 
flying all flags but the Stars and Stripes. 
Wines, silk, machinery, textiles 
coming out; wheat, cattle, hides, and beef 
were pouring in. In the confusion of 
tongues that reached him he could, on 


were 


oceasions, catch the tones of Spaniard, 
Frenchman, Swede, and Italian, together 
with all the varieties of English speech 
from Highland Seotch to Cockney; but 
none of the intonations of his native land. 
The comparative rarity of anything 
American in his city of refuge, while 
it added to his sense of exile, height- 
ened his feeling of security. It was still 
another of the happy circumstances that 
had helped him. 

He had leisure for reflection because 
it was the hour for the men’s midday 
meal and siesta. He could see them 
grouped together—some  thirty-odd—at 
the far end of the shed—sturdy little 
Italians, black-eyed, smiling, thrifty, 
dirty, and contented to a degree that 
made them incomprehensible to the am- 
bitious, upward-toiling American set 
over them. They sat, or lounged, on 
piles of wool, or on the floor, some chat- 
tering, most of them asleep. He had 
begun like them. He had stacked wool 
under orders till he had made himself 
capable of being in command. He had 
beneath the ladder; and though 
his foot was only on the lowest rung of 
it even now, he was satisfied to have 
made this first step upward. 


been 


He could hardly have explained how 
his decision to try Argentina had become 
fixed: Until he saw whether or not he 
should get successfully ashore at Liver- 
pool there was a paralysis of all mental 
effort; but once on the train for London 
his plans appeared before him already 
formed. Within a fortnight he was a 
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second-class passenger on board the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Parana, bound 
for Buenos Ayres—thus fulfilling, almost 
unexpectedly to himself, the suggestion 
made by the girl in the Adirondack 
cabin, whose star, as he began to believe, 
must rule his fate. 

He thought of her now and then, but 
alwavs with the same curious sense of 
remoteness—of unreality, as of a figure 
seen in a dream. Were it not for the 
substantial tokens of her actuality he 
possessed she would have seemed to him 
like the heroine of a play. He would 
have reproached himself for disloyalty 
if the intensity of each minute as he had 


to meet it had not been an excuse for 
him. The time would come when the 
pressure of the instant would be less 


great, and he should be able to get back 
the emotion with which he left her. Per- 
haps if she had “his type of 
woman,” her image would not have faded 
sO quickly. 

There was but one thing for which he 
was not grateful to her. She had fixed 
the name of Herbert Strange upon him 
in such a way that he was unable to 
shake it off. His own first name was the 
unobjectionable monosyllable John—and 
as John Ford he could have faced the 
world with a certain amount of bluff. 
He meant to begin the attempt imme- 
diately on reaching London, but the dif- 
ficulty of appearing in a hotel under one 
name while everything he brought with 
him bore another was patent to him at 
onee. Similarly, he could not receive the 
correspondence incidental to his outfit 
and his passage under the name of Ford 
in a where he known as 
Having applied for his passage 
as Strange, he knew it would create com- 
ment if he asked to be put down in the 
books as Ford. Do what he would he 
was obliged to appear on the printed list 
of second-eabin Herbert 
Strange, and he had made at least one 
acquaintance who would expect to call 
him so after they reached land. 


been 


house was 


Strange. 


passengers as 


This was a little, clean-shaven man, in 
the neighborhood of sixty, always dressed 
at sea as he probably dressed on shore. 
He wore nothing but blaek, with a white 
ready-made black bow-tie. 
have been a butler, an elderly 
disereet 


shirt and a 
He might 
vale t, Or a 


member of some 
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religious order in street costume. Ford 
had heard a flippant young Frenchman 
speak of him as an “aneien curé qui 
a fait quelque bétise ”; and indeed ther 
was about him that stamp of the ec 
clesiastic which is sometimes ineffaceabl: 
“T call myself Durand,” he said to 
Ford, using the conveniently ambiguous 
French idiom: “ Je m’appelle Durand.” 
“Et je m’appelle Strange—I call my- 
self Strange,” Ford had replied, claiming 


the name for the first time without 
hesitation, but feeling the irrevocablk 


nature of the words as soon 
uttered them. 


as he had 


Monsieur Durand had been thirty 
years in the Argentine, observing thi 


place and the people, native and foreign, 
with the impartial shrewdness only pos 
sible to one who sought little for himself 
It was a pleasure to share the fruits of 
his experience with one so eager to learn, 
for young men were not in the habit of 
showing him deference. He could tell 
Mr. Strange many things that would 
be to his advantage—what to do—what 
to avoid—what sort of place to live in 
what he ought to pay—and what sort of 
company to keep. 

Yes, he knew the firm of Stephens ¢ 
Jarrott—an excellent house. There was 
no Mr. Stephens now, only a Mr. Jarrott. 
Mr. Stephens had belonged to the great 
days of American enterprise in the south 
ern hemisphere, to the time of Wheel- 
wright, and Halsey, and Hale. The 
Civil War had put an end to that. Mr. 
Jarrott had come later—a good man, not 
generally understood. He had suffered a 
great loss a few years ago in the death 
of his brother-in-law and partner, Mr 
Colfax. Mrs. Colfax, a pretty littk 
woman, who hadn’t old age in her blood 
either—one could see that—had gon 
back to the United States with her child 
—but a child!—blond as an angel—alt: 
gether darling—tout a fait mignonn 
Monsieur Durand thought he remem 
bered hearing that Mrs. Colfax had mar 
ried again, but he couldn’t say for cer 
tain. What would you? One heard 
many things. He knew less of the fam 
ily since the last boy died—the boy to 
whom he gave lessons in Spanish and 
French. Death hadn’t spared the hous 
hold—taking the three sons one after 
another and leaving father and mother 
























































HE THOUGHT OF HER NOW AND THEN, AS OF A FIGURI IN A DREAM 
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alon It was a thousand pities Mrs. 
Qolfax had taken the little girl away. 
They loved her as if she had been their 
own especially after the boys died. An 
excellent house! Mr. Strange couldn’t 
d etter than seek an entry there—it 
] | | tell you so—c’ est mor qui vous 


\ t 3 was said in good Eng- 


very < 
occasional lapses into French, 
with slov 
the 


more and more suggestive of an 


ft. benevolent voice, 


etory movements of hands, 


n civile or under a cloud. 
Strange stole an occasional glance into 
the delicate, clear-cut face, where the 
thin lips were compressed into perma- 
nent lines of pain, and the sunken brown 
eves looked out from under scholarly 


brows with the kind of hopeful anguish 


a penitent soul might feel in the midst 
of purifying flames. He remembered 
again what the flippant young Frenchman 
had said: “Un ancien curé qui a fait 
ielque bétise.” Was it possible that 
tragic sin lay under this gentle 

? and was the four-funnelled, twin- 


rewed Parana but a ghostly ship bear- 


1 eargo of haunted into their 


souls 


earthly purgatory ? 

But listen now, sir, the old man 
beg: next day. There would be dif- 
ficulties. Stephens & Jarrott employed 

nly picked men, men with some ex- 
perience—except for the mere manual 
labor such as the Italians could per- 


Wouldn’t it 


ality 


ve well for Mr. Strange 
little, before 
ing a refusal? Ah, but how? 
sieur Durand would explain. 
was first the question of Spanish. 
one could get the 


without a knowledge of 


risk- 
Mon- 
There 

No 
along in Argentine 
working that 
Monsieur Durand himself gave 
lessons in it—and in French—but in the 
English and American colonies of Buenos 
Ayres exclusively. If his friend 
would give him the pleasure of taking 


himself a 


tongue, 


young 


a few lessons, they could begin even now. 
It would while the the 
voyage. el tabaco—la pipa 
los cigarillos. Esto es la 
pipa. In a few weeks’ time 
the pupil is carrying on conversations. 
It would be an incaleulable advantage 
to Mr. Strange if he could enter on his 
Argentine life with some command of 


away time on 
For example: 
(Jue es esto? 


Very simple. 
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the 
to defer his 


vernacular. It might eve n be well 
search for 
until he co ild have that ac 


complishment to his credit. If he pos 


permanent em 


ployment 


sessed a little money—even a very lit 
th Oh, he did? Then so much the 
better. He need not live on it entirely, 
but it would be something to fall back 


on while getting 


education. In 


the rudiments of his 
the mean time he could 
learn a little about wool if he 

Oh, 
always to be 
able-bodied—at 
one of the 
world. He 
setas, 


picked up 
humble ones! ti 
had by the yo 
the Mereado (Cs 


great wool-markets of 


jobs very 
were 
and 
tral, 
the could earn a few p 
acquire 
fit himself 


same 


practical exyn rience, and 
out in Spanish, all at the 
tim 


Later on, perhaps Mr. Strange might 


take a season on some great sheep es 
tancia out in the Camp, where ther 
were thousands of herds that were thou 


into actual con- 
with the sheep, to know 


sands strong. To come 


tact Oxfords, 


Cheviots, Leicesters and Black-faced 
Downs, to assist at the feedings and 
washings and doctorings and shear 
ings, to follow the crossings and 1 

crossings and crossings again, tha 
bred new varieties as if they were 
roses, to trace the processes by whic] 


the Argentine pampas supply novel r 


sources to the European manufacturer, 


and the European manufacturer turns 
out the smart young man of London 01 
New York, with his air of wearing “tl 

very latest ”—all this would not 


give Strange a pleasing sense of being 
at the root of things, but 
apprenticeship to his trade. 
The men had not vet 
hour of siesta, but 
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form a sort 


finished their 
Strange himself was 
were ufficient 
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Moreover, he was still too new to 
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in her markets, it was an inspiring thing 
merely to be alive and busy. He was as 
proud of Stephens & Jarrott’s long brick 
shed, where the sun beat pitilessly on 
the corrugated iron roof, and the smell 
of wool nearly sickened him, as if it had 
been a Rothschild’s counting-house. His 
position there was just above the lowest; 
but his enthusiasm was independent of 
trivial things like that. How could he 
lounge about, taking siestas, when work 
was such a pleasure in itself? The shed 
of which he had the oversight was a 
model of its kind, not so much because 
his ambition designed to make it so, as 
because his ardor could make it noth- 
ing else. 

The roar of dock traffic through the 
open windows drowned anything but 
the loudest sounds, so that, busily work- 
ing, he heard nothing, and paid no atten- 
tion, when some one stopped behind him. 
He had turned accidentally, humming 
to himself in the sheer joy of his task, 
when the presence of the stranger caused 
him to blush furiously beneath his tan. 
He drew himself up, like a soldier, to 
attention. He had never seen the head 
of the firm that employed him, but he 
had heard a young Englishman describe 
him as “ looking like a wooden man just 
coming into life,” so that he was enabled 
to recognize him now. He did look some- 
thing like a wooden man, in that the 
long, lean face, of the tone of parchment, 
was marked by the few, deep, almost per- 
pendicular folds that give all the expres- 
sion there is to a Swiss or German 
medieval statue of a saint or warrior in 
painted oak. One could see it was a face 
that rarely smiled, though there was 
plenty of life in the deep-set, gray-blue 
eyes, together with a force of cautious, 
reserved, and possibly timid, sympathy. 
Of the middle height and slender, with 
hair just turning from iron-gray to gray, 
immaculate in white duck, and wearing 
a dignified Panama, he stood looking at 
Strange—who, tall and stalwart in his 
greasy overalls, held his head high in 
conscious pride in his position in the 
shed—as Capital might look at Labor. 
Tt seemed a long time before Mr. Jarrott 
spoke—the natural harshness of his voice 
softened by his quiet manner. 

“You’re in charge of this gang?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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There was an embarrassed pause. As 
though not knowing what to say next, 
Mr. Jarrott’s gaze travelled down th 
length of the shed to where the Italians, 
rubbing their sleepy eyes, were preparing 
for work again. 

“You’re an American, I believe?” 

“Yo, ae.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Not quite twenty-six.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

“Herbert Strange.” 

“Ah? One of the Stranges of Vir- 
ginia ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

There was another long pause, during 
which the older man’s eyes wandered 
once more over the shed and the piles 
of wool, coming back again to Strange. 

“You should pick up a little Spanish.” 

“T’ve been studying it. Hablo Es- 
pafiol, pero no muy bien.” 

Mr. Jarrott looked at him for a minute 
in surprise. 

“So much the better—tanto mejor,” 
he said, after a brief pause, and passed on. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FE was again thinking how easy it 

had been, as he stood, more than 
three years later, on the bluffs of Rosario, 
watching the sacks of wheat glide down 
the long chute—full seventy feet—into the 
hold of the Walmer Castle. The sturdy 
little Italians who carried the bags from 
the warehouse in long single file might 
have been those he had superintended in 
the weol-shed in Buenos Ayres in the 
early stages of his rise. But he was not 
superintending these. He superintended 
the superintendents of those who super- 
intended them. Tired with his long day 
in the office, he had come out toward the 
end of the afternoon not only to get a 
breath of the fresh air off the Parana, 
but to muse, as he often did, over the 
odd spectacle of the neglected, half- 
forgotten Spanish settlement, that had 
slumbered for two hundred years, waking 
to the sense of its destiny as a factor 
of importance in the modern world. 
Wheat had created Chicago and Winni- 
peg Adam-like from the ground; but it 
was rejuvenating Rosario de Santa Fé 
Faust-like, with its golden elixir. It 
interested the man who called himself 
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Herbert Strange—resident manager of 
Stephens & Jarrott’s great wheat busi- 
ness in this outlet of the great wheat 
provinees—to watch the impulse by 
which Deerepitude rose and shook itself 
into Youth. As yet the process had 
seareely advanced beyond the early 
stages of surprise. The dome of the 
seventeenth - century Renaissance cathe- 
dral, accustomed for five or’ six genera- 
tions to look down on low, one-storied 
Spanish dwellings surrounding patios al- 
most Moorish in their privacy, seemed 
to lift itself in some astonishment over 
varehouses and flour- mills; while the 
mingling of its sweet old bells with the 
ereaking of cranes and the shrieks of 
steam was like that chorus of the cen- 
turies in which there can be no blending 
of the tones. 

Strange felt himself so much a part 
of the rejuvenescence that the incon- 
gruity gave him no mental or esthetic 
shock. If in his present position he took 

less naif pride than in that of three 
years ago, he was conscious none the 
less of a deep satisfaction in having 
his part, however humble, in the exercise 
of the world’s energies. It gave him a 
sense of oneness with the great primal 
forces—with the river flowing beneath 
him, two hundred miles to the Atlantic, 
with the wheat fields stretching behind 
him to the confines of Brazil and the 
foot-hills of the Andes—to be a moving 
element in this galvanizing of new life 
into the dormant town, in this finding 
of new riches in the waiting earth. 

It was difficult, too, not to love a 
country in which the way had been made 
so smooth for him. While he knew thai 
he brought to his work those qualities 
most highly prized by men of business, 
he was astonished nevertheless at the 
rapidity with which he climbed. Men 
of long experience in the country had 
heen more than once passed over, while 
he got the promotion for which they had 
waited ten and fifteen years. He ad- 
mired the way in which for the most 
part they concealed their chagrin, but he 
got respect from them, even if he could 
not win popularity—and from popularity, 
in any ease, he had been shut out from 
the first. No man can be popular who 
works harder than anybody else, shuns 
companionship, and takes his rare amuse- 
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He had been obliged to do 
all three, knowing in advance that it 
would create for him a reputation of an 
“ugly brute” in quarters whence he 
would have been glad to get good-will. 
Finding the Jack of popularity a safe- 
guard not only against prying curiosity 
but against inadvertent self-betrayal, it 
was with some misgiving that he saw 
his hermit-like seclusion threatened, as 


ments alone. 


he rose higher in the business—and con 
sequently in the social—seale. In thx 
English-speaking colony of Buenos Ayres 
the one advance is likely to bring ab 
the other—especially in the case of a 
good-looking young man, evidently 
bound to make his mark, and apparently 
of respectable antecedents. The _ first 
menace of danger had come from Mr. 
Jarrott himself, who had unexpectedly 
invited his intelligent employee to lunch 
with him at a club, in order to talk over 
a commission with which Strange was 
to be entrusted. On this oceasion lhe 
was able to stammer his way out of th 
invitation; but when, later, Mr. Skinner, 
the second partner, made a like proposal 
he was caught without an excuse, being 
obliged, with some confusion, to eat his 
meal in a fashionable restaurant in the 
Calle Florida. Oddly enough, both his 
refusal on the one occasion and his ac- 
ceptance on the other obtained him credit 
with his elders and superiors, as a modest 
young fellow, too shy to seize an honor, 
and embarrassed when it was thrust 
upon him. 

To Strange both occurrences were so 
alarming that he put himself into a dail 
attitude of defence, fearing similar at 
tack from Mr. Martin, the third mem 
ber of the firm. Ie, however, made no 
sign; and the bomb was thrown by his 
wife. It came in the shape of a card 
informing Mr. Strange that on a certain 
evening, a few weeks hence, Mrs. Martin 
would be at home, at her residence it 
Hurlingham. It was briefly indicated 
that there would be dancing, and he was 
requested to answer if he pleased. The 
general information being engraved, his 
particular name was written in a fre¢ 


bold hand, which he took to be that of 


one of the daughters of the family. 


It was a foregone conclusion that he 
should decline their invitation, and he 


did so; but the mere oceasion for doing it 
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..ve his mind an impetus in the direc- 
tion in which he had been able hitherto 
to check it. He began again to think of 
the feminine, to dream of it, to long 
for it. For the time being it was the 
feminine in the abstract—without fea- 
tures or personality. As far as it took 
form at all it was with the dainty, nes- 
tling seductiveness that belonged to what 
he called his “type ”—a charm that had 
nothing in common with the forest grace 
of the Wild Olive, or the dash of the 
Misses Martin. 

Now and then he caught glimpses of 
it, but it was generally out of reach. 
Soft eyes, of the velvety kind that smote 
him most deliciously, would lift their 
light upon him through the casement of 
some old Spanish residence, or from the 
daily procession of carriages moving 
slowly along the palm avenue at Palermo, 
or in the Florida. 

Once the incarnation of his dreams 
came so near him that it was actually 
within his grasp. The tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil dangled its fruit 
right before his eyes in the person of 
Mademoiselle Hortense, who sang at the 
Café Florian, while the clients, of whom 
he was sometimes one, smoked and par- 
took of refreshments. She was just the 
little round, soft, dimpling, downy bundle 
of youth and love he so often saw in his 
mind’s eye, and so rarely in reality, and 
he was ready to fall in love with any one. 
The mutual acquaintance was formed, as 
a matter of course, over the piece of gold 
he threw into the tambourine, from which, 
as she passed from table to table, she was 
able to measure her hearer’s appreciation 
of art. Those were the days in which 
he first began to be able to dress well, 
and to have a little money to throw away. 
For ten days or a fortnight he threw it 
away in considerable sums, being either 
in love or in a condition like it. He 
respected Mademoiselle Hortense, and 
had sympathy with her in her trials. 
She was desperately sick of her roving 
life, as he was of Mrs. Wilson’s boarding- 
house. She was as eager to marry and 
settle down as he to have a home. The 
subject was not exactly broached between 
them, but they certainly talked round it. 
The decisive moment came on the night 
when her troupe was to sail for Monte- 
video. In the most delicate way in the 


world she gave him to understand that 
she would remain even at the elevent! 
hour if he were to say the word. Sh 
might be on the deck, she might be i: 
her berth, and it still would not be t 
late. He left her at nine, and she was 
to sail at eleven. During the two inter 
vening hours he paced the town, a pr 
to hopes, fears, temptations, distress: 
To do him ‘justice, it was her broke: 
heart he thought of, not his own. To hi: 
she was only one of many possibilities; 
to her, he was the chance of a lifetim 
She might never, he said to himself, “ fa 
into the clutches of so decent a cha; 
again.” It was a wild wrestle betwee: 
common sense and folly—so wild that h« 
was relieved to heer a clock strike elev 
and to know she must have sailed. 

The incident sobered him by showin; 
him how near and how easily he cou 
come to a certain form of madness: 
After that he worked harder than ever 
and in the course of time got his appoint 
ment at Rosario. It was a great “rise, 
not only in position and salary, but als 
in expectations. Mr. Martin had be: 
resident manager at Rosario before h 
was taken into partnership—so wh 
could tell what might happen next? 

The first intimation of the change w: 
conveyed by Mr. Jarrott in a manne: 
characteristically casual. Strange, bein; 
about to leave the private office one day. 
after a consultation on some matter 
secondary import, was already half-way t 
the door, while Mr. Jarrott himself wa: 
stooping to replace a book in the revoly 
ing bookease that stood beside his chair. 

“ By the way.” he said, without lookin: 
up, “Jenkins is going to represent tl 
house in New York. We think you had 
better take his place at Rosario.” 

Strange drew himself up to attenti 
He knew the old man liked his sul 
ordinates to receive momentous orders 
as if they came in the routine of the day. 

“Very well, sir,” he said, quietly, be- 
traying no sign of his excitement within. 
Raising himself, Mr. Jarrott looked about 
uneasily, as if trying to find something 
else to say, while Strange began again 
to move toward the door. 

“And Mrs. Jarrott—” 

Strange stopped so still that the senior 
partner paused with that air of gentle- 
manly awkwardness—something like an 
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clishman’s—which he took on when he 
| firmly made up his mind. 
“Mrs. Jarrott,” he continued, “‘ begs me 
say she hopes you will—a—come and 
neh with us on Sunday next.” 
There was a long pause, during which 
voung man searched wildly for some 
rmula that would soften his point- 
nk refusal. 
“Mrs. Jarrott is awfully kind,” he be- 
n at last to stammer, “but if she 
ld excuse me—” 
‘She will expect you on Sunday at 
If past twelve.” 
The words were uttered with that 
rely perceptible emphasis which, as the 
hole house knew, implied that all had 
en said. ‘ 
In the end the luncheon was no for- 
idable affair. Except for his fear lest 
should be the thin edge of the wedge 
that American social life which it 
ld be perilous for him to enter, he 
ild have enjoyed this peep into a com- 
rtable home, after his long exile from 
ything of the sort. In building his 
house at Palermo, Mr. Jarrott had 
pt, in the outlines at least, to the old 
Spanish style of architecture, as being 
st suited to the history and climate 
f the country, though the wealthy Argen- 
tines themselves preferred to have their 
residences look—like their dresses, jewels, 
d earriages—as if they had come from 
iris. The interior patio was spacious, 
shaded with vines, and gay with flowers, 
hile birds, eaged or free, were singing 
everywhere. The rooms surrounding it 
ere airy and cool, and adapted to Amer- 
ican standards of comfort. In _ the 
dining-room, mahogany, damask, crystal, 
and silver gave Strange an odd feeling 
f having been wafted back to the days 
and usages of the boyhood of Norrie Ford. 
As the only guest he found himself 
eated on Mrs. Jarrott’s right, and op- 
posite Miss Queenie Jarrott, the sister of 
the head of the house. The host, as his 
manner was, spoke little. Miss Jarrott, 
too, only looked at Strange across the 
table, smiling at him with her large, thin, 
upward-curving smile, comic in spite of 
itself, and with a certain pathos, since 
she meant it to be charged with senti- 
ment. Over the party at table, over the 
elderly men servants who waited on them. 
Vo. CXX.—No. 718.—68 
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over the room, over the patio, there was— 
except for the singing of the birds—the 
hush that belongs to a household that 
never hears the noise or the laughter 
of youth. 

Mrs. Jarrott took the brunt of the con- 
versation on herself. She was a beautiful 
woman, faded now with the pallor that 
comes to northern people after long resi- 
dence in the subtropical south, and lan- 
guid from the same eause. Her handsome 
hazel eyes looked as if they had been 
used to weeping, though they conserved 
a brightness that imparted animation to 
her face. A white frill round her throat 
gave the only relief to her plain black 
dress, but she wore many diamond rings, 
after the Argentine fashion, as well as 
a brooch and earrings of black pearls. 

She began by asking her guest if it 
was true, as Mr. Jarrott had informed her, 
that he was not one of the Stranges of 
Virginia. She thought he must be. It 
would be so odd if he wasn’t. There 
were Stranges in Virginia, and had been 
for a great many generations. In fact, 
her own family, the Colfaxes, had almost 
intermarried with them. When she said 
almost, she meant that they had inter- 
married with the same families — the 
Yorkes, the Endsleighs, and the Poles. 
If Mr. Strange did belong to the Vir- 
ginia Stranges, she was sure they could 
find relatives in common. Oh, he didn’t? 
Well, it seemed really as if he must. If 
Mr. Strange came from New York, he 
probably knew the Wrenns. Her own 
mother was a Wrenn. She had been 
Miss Wrenn before she was Mrs. Col- 
fax. He thought he had heard of them? 
Oh, probably. They were well-known peo- 
ple—at least they had been in the old 
days—though New York was so very 
much changed. She rarely went back 
there now, the voyage was so long, but 
when she did she was quite bewildered. 
Her own family used to be so con- 
servative, keeping to a little circle of 
relatives and friends that rarely went 
north of Boston or south of Philadelphia; 
but now when she made them a visit 
she found them surrounded by a lot of 
people who had never been heard of be- 
fore. She thought it a pity that in a 
country where there were so few dis- 
tinctions, those which existed shouldn’t 
be observed. 
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It was a relief to Strange when the 
sweet, languorous monologue, punctuated 
from time to time by a response from 
himself, or an interjectory remark from 
one of the others, came to an end, and 
they proceeded to the patio for coffee. 

It was served in a corner shaded by 
flowering vines, and presided over by a 
huge green and gray parrot in a cage. 
The host and hostess, being denied this 
form of refreshment, took advantage of 
the moment to stroll arm in arm around 
the court, leaving Miss Jarrott in téte-a- 
téte with Strange. He noticed that as 
this lady led the way her figure was as 
lithe as a young girl’s and her walk sin- 
gularly graceful. “No one is ever old 
with a carriage like yours,” Miss Jarrott 
had been told, and she believed it. She 
dressed and talked according to her fig- 
ure, and had it not been for features too 
heavily accentuated in nose and chin, 
she might have produced an impression 
of eternal spring-tide. When coffee was 
poured, and the young man’s cigarette 
alight, Miss Jarrott seized the oppor- 
tunity which her sister-in-law’s soft mur- 
mur at the table had not allowed her. 

“Tt’s really funny you should be Mr. 
Strange, because I’ve known a young 
lady of the same name. That is, I have- 
n’t known her exactly, but I’ve known 
about her.” 

Not to show his irritation at the re- 
newal of the subject, Strange presumed 
she was one of the Stranges of Virginia, 
with right and title to be so called. 

“She is and she isn’t,” Miss Jarrott 
replied. “I know you'll think it funny 
to hear me speak so; but I can’t explain. 
I’m like that. I can’t always explain. 
T say lots and lots of things that people 
just have to interpret for themselves. 
It’s funny I should be like that, isn’t it? 
I wonder why? Can you tell me why? 
And this Miss Strange—I never knew her 
really—not really—but I feel as if I 
had. I always feel that way about friends 
of friends of mine. I feel as if they were 
my friends too. I’d go through fire and 
water for them. Of course that’s just 
an expression, but you know what I mean, 
now don’t you ?” 

Having been assured on that point, 
she continued: 

“T’m afraid you'll find us a very quiet 
household, Mr. Strange, but we’re in 


mourning. That is, Mrs. Jarrott is 
mourning; and when those dear to 
are in mourning I always feel that | 
in mourning too. I’m like that. I n 
can tell why it is, but—I’m like t!] 
My sister-in-law has just lost her sist 
in-law. Of course that’s no relatio: 
me, is it? And yet I feel as if it 
I’ve always called Mrs. Colfax my sist 
in-law, and I’ve taught her little gir 
call me Aunt Queenie. They lived | 
once. Mr. Colfax was Mrs. Jarr 
brother and Mr. Jarrott’s partner. 1 
little girl was born here. It was a ™ 
loss to my brother when Mr. Colfax . 
Mrs. Colfax went back to New York 
married again. That was a blow, 
so we haven’t been on the same frie: 
terms*of late years. But now I |} 
it will be different. I’m like that. 1] 
ways hope. It’s funny, isn’t it? No: 
ter what happens, I always think th 
a silver lining to the cloud. Now, 
should I be like that? Why shouldn’t 
despair, like other people?’ 

Strange ventured the suggestion t] 
she had been born with a joyous 
perament. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” Miss Jarr 
mused. “ Everybody is different, d 
you think? And yet it sometimes se 
to me that no one can be so different 
I am. I always hope and hope; and 
see, in this case I’ve been justified. W: 
going to have our little girl again. S| 
coming to make us a long, long vi 
Her name is Evelyn; and once we ¢ 
her here we hope she'll stay. W 
knows? There may be something 
keep her here. You never can tell al 
that. She’s an orphan, with no one 
the world but a stepfather, and he’s bli: 
So who has a better right to her? I 
ways think that people who have a rig 
to other people should have them, d: 
you? Besides, he’s going to Wiesbad 
to a great oculist there, so that Eve! 
will have to come to us as her natu 
protectors. She’s nearly eighteen n 
and she wasn’t eight when she left 
Oh yes, of course we’ve seen her si! 
then—when we’ve gone to New York 
but that hasn’t been often. She will ha 
changed; she’ll have her hair up, and |x 
wearing her dresses long; but I shal 
know her. Oh, you couldn’t deceive m 
T never forget a face. I’m like that. N 
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names either. I should remember 
Mr. Strange, if I met you fifty years 
now. L noticed you when you first 
n to work for Stephens & Jarrott. 
did my sister-in-law, but I noticed 
first. We've often spoken of you, 
cially after we knew your name was 
Strange. It seemed to us so strange. 
a pun, isn’t it? I often make 

We both thought you were like 
it Henry—that’s Mr. Jarrott’s oldest 
might have grown to, if he’d been 

red to us. We’ve had a great deal of 
ww—oh, a great deal! It’s weaned 
sister-in-law away from the world 
together. She’s like that. My brother, 
he isn’t the same man. So when 
Evelyn comes we hope we shall see you 
en, Mr. Strange. You must begin to 

k on this house as your second home. 
Indeed, you must. It ‘Il please my 
ther. I’ve never heard him speak of 
young man as he’s spoken of you. 

[ think he sees the likeness to Henry. 
hat ‘Il be next year when Evelyn comes. 
I’m sorry to say it isn’t to be this 

ar. She can’t leave her stepfather till 
goes to Wiesbaden. Then she’ll be 
Some one else is going to Wies- 
den with him. And isn’t it funny, it’s 
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the same Miss Strange—the lady we were 
speaking of just now.” 


It was already some months since those 
words had been spoken, so that he had 
ceased to dwell on them; but at first they 
haunted him like a snatch of an air 
that passes through the mental hearing, 
and yet eludes the attempt to bring it 
to the lips. Even if he had had the syn- 
thetic imagination that easily puts two 
and two together, he had not the leisure, 
in the excitement of his removal to Ro- 
sario and the undertaking of his duties 
there,. to follow up a set of clues that 
were scarcely more palpable than odors. 
Nevertheless the words came back to him 
from time to time, and always with the 
same odd suggestion of a meaning special 
—perhaps fatal—to himself. They came 
back to him at this minute, as he stood 
watching the loading of the Walmer 
Castle and breathing the fresh air off the 
Parana. But if they threatened danger, 
it was a danger that disappeared the 
instant he turned and faced it—leaving 
nothing behind but the evanescent mem- 
ory of a memory, such as will sometimes 
remain from a dream about a dream. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Wise 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


AY apple orchard smells like wine; 

A succory flower is blue; 

Until Grief touched these eyes of mine, 
Such things I never knew. 


And now indeed I know so plain 
Why one would like to cry 

When spouts are full of April rain— 
Such lonely folk go by! 


So wise, so wise—that my tears fall 
Each breaking of the dawn; 
That I do long to tell you all— 


But you are dead and gone. 















The Wrecker 


BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


OMETIMES the notion comes to me 
while I’m talkin’ to people that 
maybe I don’t make myself clear, 
and it’s been so for some time now—the 
things I see in my mind fadin’ away from 
me at times, like vessels in a fog. And 
that’s strange enough, too, if what people 
tell me so often is true—that it used to 
be so one time that the office clerks would 
correct their account-books by what I 
told ’em out of my head. But sometimes 
not often—things come back to me, 
like to-day—maybe because ’tis a winter 
day and a gale o’ wind drivin’ the sea 
afore it in the bay below there. Things 
come to me then—like pictures—wind 
and sea and fog and the wrecks on a 
lee shore. 

In my business—but of course you 
know—runnin’ after wrecks, from New- 
foundland to Cuba, I had to be days and 
maybe weeks away from home—which 
was no harm when I had no more home 
than a room in a sailors’ boardin’-house, 
and no harm later with Sarah. Even 
if anything happened to me, I used to 
feel that Sarah—that’s my first wife— 
Sarah ’d still have the two lads to hearten 
her and keep her busy; but ’twas different 
with—but there, my mind’s off again. ... 

Maybe some things—comforts, refine- 
ments—I might ’a’ practised myself in, 
got used to ’em like, but could I see in 
those early days that I’d ever have a 
grand home—me who’d been cast away 
at fourteen—even if I’d had time? It 
was to be able to do without comforts— 
to make a pleasure out o’ hardship— 
that meant success almost as much as 
knowin’ the business. And I did know 
my business in those days—or people 
lied a lot. And it always meant more 
to me—the name of bein’ the great 
wrecker—than all the money I made, and 
in those last few years I made plenty 
of it—I did that. Me who once slaved 
for six dollars a month as boy in a 
Bangor coaster. And I mind how I used 


to look back and say—or was it son 
body tellin’ me?—that ’twas a great d 
for me and mine when the old lum! 
schooner wrecked herself on Peaked H 
Bar—hbecause when she was hove do) 
I was hove into a bigger world. On 
in my pride I used to cherish praise li 
that—but sometimes now I’m not so sur 

And this man, an upstandin’, har 
some man, no one that knew him | 
spoke well of him—to me, anyway, 

I would not allow aught else after I con 
to know him. Since that last wrec! 
it seems to me I’ve listened to other tal 
of him, but that’s not so clear to m 
my brain, as I say, clouds up like 
things that happened since. 

No one ever met Her—my second wif 
that is—but said she was beautiful ai 
good—said so to me, anyway. It is tr 
—hbut that came afterward, like the oth 
talk, and it’s not too clear in my mi! 
what they did say. But he came to n 
and I liked him. And he liked me, t 
. .. 1 think he did. He’d heard of m 
he said, and would I examine his yacht 
—the Rameses that was—to see if a 
damage had been done—she’d ground 
comin’ in by Romer Shoal the day bk 
fore. There’d be too much delay to put 
her in dry dock, and he wanted to sail 
soon ’s could be—if she was sound— 
her regular winter West India cruis: 
’Twas in January, a fine clear day, and 
T said, all right, I’d send my oldest bo; 
down and look at her. My oldest boy- 
but you know him? Aye, a grand lad 
Both grand lads. Modelled off thei 
mother, the pair of them. If I’d only : 
daughter like her . . . the woman she was! 
A wife for a seafarin’ man. “ Wate! 
and watch I’ve stood wi’ ye,” she said, 
goin’—“ watch and watch, but I’m n 
good to see the lights longer. Th 
sight’s gone and the strength, Matt 
Watchmate, bunkmate, and shipmate I’ve 
been to ye, but ye’re in smooth water 
now, and no longer ye’ll need me.” A 
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y money I’d give for one such. 

And while he was in the office She 
ame in. “ Ah-h!” he said—and then, 
‘Your daughter, captain?” I said, “ No 

my wife,” maybe o’erproudly. I was 

t ashamed of my years, for it’s not 

ars but age—I’d always held—that sets 

man back. Those lads of twenty-five 

thirty, I could wear them down like 

alk whetstones. Maybe she heard—I 
don’t know; but she didn’t let on she 
d. My proud days those were—my 
fice in the big building by the Battery. 
You remember? Aye, a grand place—the 
name in fine letters on the door, and on 
the window the picture of my big 
wreckin’-tug, the best-geared afloat and 
eost the most—a sailor’s fortune just in 
her—yes—and I’d named it for Her. 
And ’twas to that same office I used often 
to come straight from my rough sea- 
work. She used to come there to take 
me to drive. Me, who’d been a castaway 
ailor-boy—but I could afford all these 
things then. I could afford anything She 
wanted. And She wanted the fine office, 
ind so it was fitted up with fine desks 
nd elerks, though it wasn’t what the 
clerks put in their account-books that 
cept my business goin’. There were those 
who said that I’d pay the price some day 
for tryin’ to carry so many things in my 
head, but small heed I paid to them 
—and ’twasn’t in those days my mem- 
ory dimmed. 

There was but little damage to the 
vacht’s bottom—a small matter to find 
that out—though the skipper he carried 
was no master of craft. So many of 
them like that, too. To face the sea like 
men is not what they’re after, not to 
take winter or summer as it comes, 
rough or smooth—no—but always the 
smooth water and soft winds. But he 
did not sail for the West Indies that day, 
nor that week nor winter—something °d 
gone wrong with the machinery. No 
concern of mine that. There were those 
who said later—but that was when my 
head begun to trouble me—as it does now 
sometimes, as I said. There was a time, 
when Sarah was alive, before we had 
even the old ship’s cabin on the end of 
the old dock by way of an office, when I 
carried my business in a wallet in my 
breast pocket—that is, what we didn’t 
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carry in our heads—but the mother of 
those two lads, she was with me then. 
That’s long ago. 

A most interestin’ man he was. As I 
say, he made no West India cruise that 
winter—the machinery kept gettin’ out 
of order—but he made a few trips with 
me—wreckin’ trips—for I still looked 
after the big jobs myself. There were 
those who used to say that if I’d only 
learned to stand by and look on long 
enough to train a good man to take my 
place in the deep divin’, that I’d be 
goin’ yet. Maybe so, but maybe, too, 
they didn’t know it all. I’d yet to meet 
a man who would do my work half as 
well as I could myself—never but one, 
and she was a woman and could do her 
part better—Sarah, my first wife, and 
her kind aren’t livin’ now. 

He was not so soft, this yacht man, 
as I used to think. He stood the rough 
winter trips with me well. I learned to 
like him—rarely. I could talk to him 
about the work. and he’d try to under- 
stand—as so few of his kind would. He 
understood better after he’d been some 
trips with me, and I came to love him— 
almost. When I was away on those trips, 
my wife would be at home—until the 
time her aunt took sick. I recollect her 
speakin’ of her aunt—or did I? No 
matter. She lived out West somewhere, 
and didn’t want her to marry me—or 
so I made out. I didn’t go too deep into 
it. When she hinted that she hadn’t 
told me of her aunt before for fear of 
hurtin’ my feelin’s, it was enough. 
Women feel things more than men, and 
no use to rake ’em over. I knew I was 
a rough man, not the kind many women 
folks might take to—I never quite got 
over Her likin’ me—nor did a whole lot 
of people—and ’twas natural if a woman 
like her aunt must be didn’t like her 
marryin’ a man like me. But no matter; 
her aunt was bein’ reconciled, she used 
to write me, and when your wife is 
makin’ up to her only livin’ relative, 
and she dyin’, it’s no time to be exactin’. 
So she stayed on in the West. I’ve for- 
gotten where—Chicago maybe ?—too far, 
anyway, for me to go to her, because I 
had to stand ready in my business to 
leave at a minute’s notice. A gale e’d 
rise in an hour, the coast be cluttered 
with wrecks in one day. And there were 
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so many big people, steamboat people 
and big shippin’ firms, who counted on 
me, would ’a’ been disappointed, you 
see, if I wasn’t on deck when needed. 
It’s something, after all, to be honest in 
your work all your life, not leave it to 
careless helpers. 

He lost his interest in the wreckin’ 
after a while, and natural, too. He had- 
n’t to build up his family’s name or pro- 
vide a livin’ for anybody by it. And her 
aunt still lingered, she wrote. And then 
I wrote that I would give up the business 
if she said so, and go out there. I could 
begin again—there was great shippin’ on 
the lakes—better sell out a hundred 
wreckin’ plants than be so much apart, 
for it’s terrible to be comin’ from the 
sea and never find the woman afore ye. 
But she telegraphed to wait, she would 
be home soon, and she wanted to see me, 
too, about something partic’lar. That 
was the night before the Portland breeze 
—in the year o’ the war with Spain— 
yes, 98 that would be, the year the 
Portland went down on Middle Bank 
with all on board. A foolish loss that, 
and nobody ever went to jail for it; but 
it’s mostly that way, nobody sufferin’ for 
it—but the relatives—when passenger 
ships go down at sea. 

There was half a dozen steamboat 
firms telegraphin’ and telephonin’ the 
morning after that storm, and I had to 
leave without waitin’ till she got home. 
There was a wreck off Cape Cod, and 
that kept me away a week, and I was 
hurryin’ back by way of Boston. And 
I saw him—me hurryin’ up Atlantic 
Avenue to take the train and him headed 
for the docks. IT hailed him. There 
was a rumor—'twas in the papers—that 
I’'d gone down with the wreck I’d been 
workin’ on off Cape Cod—Chatham way 
—but of course no one who knew me well 
believed it. But he must ’ve believed it, 
for— “What, you!” he says—not even 
puttin’ in the “ Captain” that he never 
before forgot. I missed that little word 
from him—and he didn’t look at me 
the same—him that had always such a 
friendly way with me. He seemed to be 
in a great hurry, and so I left him with- 
out more talk. He did not even tell me 
that the Rameses was in the harbor 
and he leavin’ on her, but the thought 
of that came later. 
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T had to stop off at Newport, to ge 
things started for another wreck there 
and that took me the rest of that da; 
and the next, and then I was all read; 
to take the night boat for New York 
but my oldest boy came hurryin’ dow: 
the dock to me, and an old lady—no 
not so old, but lookin’ old—with hin 
And they told me how the Rameses, th: 
had left Boston the morning before, ’ 
been wrecked off Gay Head durin’ th 
night and sunk; and this was his mother 
and she wanted me to go to the wrec 
right away and see if I could find and 
bring up his body. 

I wanted to go home—a week of day 
and nights—and I was tired, too, an 
not easy to tire me in those days, but | 
thought of him and the trust he had in 
the skipper that didn’t know his busi 
ness, and I looks at my boy and at his 
mother, and Sarah’s face came to me: 
and who’s to gainsay a woman whose so) 
lies drowned? So my boy and me we 
put out that night and was there next 
morning in our big wreckin’-tug. 

’Twas a cold day, but clear, only ther: 
was a big sea runnin’, makin’ it danger 
ous, everybody said, to be lyin’ alongsic 
her. And, I suppose because o’ that 
my boy wanted to do the divin’, but ’twa- 
me that went down and fastened the 
chains so she wouldn’t slip off into th: 
deep water; and then I came up to rest, 
and it was while I was up restin’ that 
the chains slipped and she slid off and 
on to a ledge twenty fathom down 
Twenty fathoms is deep water for divin’ 
—but one or two ’d been that deep before, 
and what one man has done another can 
do—and I’d promised the mother t 
bring her son home to her. 

I went down and made fast the chains 
again, and then I went inside her t 
make one job of it, though I’d told the 
lad I’'d come up after I’d made fast the 
chains. I needed no pilot—I’d been on 
her often enough—though I did find use 
for the patent electric hand-light I'd 
carried. Down the big staircase I went, 
through the big saloon, and toward his 
quarters I felt my way—through the fine 
cabin and the marble bath-room and his 
own room—all as rich and comfortabl 
as in his own home ashore. 

It was deep down, as I said—maybe 
too deep to be stayin’ so long—but I'd 
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MY BOY WANTED TO DO THE DIVIN’. BUT TWAS ME THAT WENT DOWN 
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GHOSTS 


ver known what it was to give up on 
job, and I kept on. 
I found him ... and he wasn’t alone. 
And hard enough it was on me, for 
ver a hint had I of it. *Twas my boy 
hauled me up that day. No signal o’ 
ie, but I was gone so long he feared 
I'd come to harm below. 

When I found myself better I made 
ready to go down again, for once you’ve 
promised to do a thing, there’s nothin’ 
hut to do it. But just as they were about 
to slip my helmet on, me with my foot 
n the ladder, the chain that was holdin’ 
her slipped again, and into two hundred 
fathom she went—too deep for any diver 
in this world ever to raise her. 

I thought of his mother and I grieved 

r her, and it was the first job, too, that 
ever I'd messed. 

Never mind,” says my son. “’Twas 


’ 
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me, not you. Nobody that knows you, 
father, will blame you.” <A great lad 
that, and his brother, too—off their 
mother’s model—both of ’em. Sarah said 
I’d never have to worry about them, 
and I haven’t, but I wish she’d lived to 
have the joy of them. 

I don’t remember much more of that, 
but when I got back to the office there 
was a letter from her. But I never read 
it. Nothin’ it could tell me then that 
I hadn’t already guessed. 

’Tisn’t often now it comes so to me, 
things bein’ generally dim in my mind, 
as I say, slippin’ away and drawin’ nigh, 
like ships in a liftin’ fog—but to-day— 
like that day—a winter’s day and sunny 
and cold—with the seas runnin’ like 
white-maned ponies before the gale in 
the bay below there—as it is now-—always 
on a day like this it comes clearer to me. 
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NDIAN-FOOTED move the mists 


From the corner of the lake, 


Silent, sinuous, and bent; 


And their trailing feathers shake, 


Tremble to forgotten leapings; 


While with lingerings and creepings 


Down they lean again to slake 


The dead thirst of parching mouths, 


Lean their pale 


mouths in the lake. 


Indian-footed move the mists 


That were hiding in the pine, 


Out upon the oval lake 


In a bent and ghostly line 


Lean and drink for better sleeping... 


Then they turn 
Gliding like the 


again and—creeping, 
» fur and fins— 


Disappear through woods and water 


On a thousand 





moccasins. 
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The Fallen Queen of the Desert 


BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Ph.D. 


Department of Geography, Yale University 


WO famous cities have claimed to 

be Queen of the Desert. Once 

they strove as rivals apparently on 
equal terms. Palmyra was vanquished, 
and has become the prototype of desola- 
tion. Damascus has made good her 
claim, and stands for all that is queenly, 
permanent, and unchanging. 

Once, under wise Odenathus and 
brave Zenobia, Palmyra dazzled the 
world for a space. In the third century 
after Christ the city, though hitherto 
relatively unimportant, rose to such 
greatness that, to judge by its ruins, it 
must have been fully as populous as 
its fortunate rival and far more impor- 
tant and beautiful. Practically all the 
trade between the Roman Empire and 
the Eastern lands of Persia and India 
was in its hands; and its merchants 
were opulent princes, able and willing 
to adorn the broad streets and luxuriant 
gardens of their fair city with colon- 
nades, temples, statues, and other works 
of art in a profusion well-nigh unequalled 
in the history of the world. Rome and 
Persia contended for Palmyra’s friend- 
ship; and each was willing to concede 
almost complete independence provided 
the city would be a faithful ally. So 
great was the power of the desert city 
that when the ambitious prince Odena- 
thus came to the throne in a.p. 262 
he was able quickly to establish an inde- 
pendent kingdom extending from Egypt 
almost to Constantinople. On his death 
the government fell into the hands of 
Zenobia, the famous Arab queen, whose 
beauty made men her willing servants, 
and whose chastity, wisdom, and bravery 
won the love and respect of all her fol- 
lowers. Unfortunately the greatness of 
her power drew down upon her the 
jealous wrath of Rome; and although she 
led her loyal Arabs in person and shared 
the dangers of the camp, the march, and 
the battle, the Roman legions were too 


strong for her. She was defeated 
271 a.p., and was taken to Rome to gra 
the triumph of Aurelian, and then + 
become the wife of a Roman senat 
and the mother of Roman citizens. Pal 
myra suffered in the wars of Zenobia 
but was not destroyed; nor was it in 
jured more than other great cities hav 
been time and again. Nevertheless it 
glory rapidly declined by reason of 
decrease in its trade, and it soon relaps: 
into the comparative insignificance 
which had been its lot for ages previou 
to the Christian era. By the time of 
the Mohammedan conquest it had « 
cayed still more; but in the Middle Ag: 
it revived again, and is said to have co! 
tained two thousand Jewish merchants 
Now it has fallen to the estate of 
squalid village, whose mud houses cluster 
almost unnoticed among ruins which fo: 
combined splendor and desolation ar 
almost unequalled. 

Far different is the story of Damascus 
She is now what she has always be 
since first the world found speech i: 
history—a busy, enterprising city. Tw 
thousand years after Christ, even as tw 
thousand years before, her. plashing 
fountains quench the thirst of myriads 
who bargain with half-angry clamor in 
‘her shady bazars, and then go forth to 
gossip under the fruit trees of mud vil 
lages round about, or to spread her fam« 
in the hot tents of the sandy desert and 
in the lands which lie beyond. Old sh 
may be, and wise, if experience gives 
wisdom; but she is far from being 
decrepit. Electric cars clang in her 
streets, and motormen more reckless than 
those of New York rejoice in running 
over sleeping street dogs or in causing 
pedestrians to jump as the cars swing 
dangerously around the curves of a 
crowded bazar. Three railroads—one 


might almost say four—centre in the 
city, running south to sacred Medina 
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THE FALLEN 








1 Mecea, southwest past Galilee to 
Haifa on the coast of Palestine, and 
rthwest to Reyak, where one branch 
es north to Aleppo to connect with the 
German railroad soon to be built from 
Constantinople to Baghdad, and the oth- 


er west to the prosperous port of Beirut. 


Electric lights run by power from the 


clear Abana, praised of Naaman, illumine 


ps whose gowned keepers still sit cross 
eved within reach of all their wares, 
d sell to wild camel-keepers of the 
lesert just as their predecessors probably 
did in the days when Benhadad’s general 
ffered from leprosy. As they sip their 
black unsweete ned coffee, or drink their 
lemonade, the merchants talk not only 
of prices and of the doings of their great 
ones, but of liberty, parliament, and con- 
stitutionel government. Everywhere new 
modes of action and of 
thought are curiously com- 
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in some respects Palmyra had the ad- 
vantage over Damascus. Caravans ean- 
not cross the desert south of Palmyra. 
and therefore thos from Kgypt, Pales- 
tine, and south rn Syria used to come 
up to Damascus and then strike north- 
east to the city of Zenobia. From the 
ports of northern Syria also, and from 
all the country up to Antioch, where th 
disciples of Christ were first called 
Christians, and to Tarsus, the city of 
Paul, at the northeast corner of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Eastern trad 
went through Palmyra, leaving Damascus 
far to the south. Moreover, all the roads 
to Palmyra are level and easy, while 
some of those to Damascus are moun- 
Why, then, has Damascus per 
sisted in almost unchanged prosperity 


tainous. 


and importance for ages, while Palmyra, 





mingled with those of the 
past; tor the most ancient 
‘ities is still progressive 
| 


in its own Oriental fas 
ion, and seems to be en- 
dowed with the secret of 
perpetual youth. 

History presents few 
contrasts more remarkabl 
than that between short 
lived Palmyra and long 
lived Damascus; and few 

lestions are more inter- 
esting than that of why 
two cities clos ly resem 
bling each other in location 
and physical advantages, 
and inhabited by people of 
the same race, should have 
had such strangely ditfer- 
ent careers. Both towns 
are oases, located only a 
hundred and _ fifty miles 




















apart upon the northern 

edge of the Syrian Des- 

ert, and dependent upon 

water from the neighboring moun- 
tains of Anti- Lebanon or its spurs. 
The greatness of both was due to an 
2bundant supply of water supporting 
rich fields and gardens upon the edge 
of the desert where caravans must rest, 
and where those from the East naturally 


exchange goods with those from the 


West. A study of the map shows that 
Vor. CXX.—No. 718.—69 


ARRYING HOME THE BARLEY HARVEST 


long prosperous but re:atively unimpor 
tant, suddenly flashed forth with meteoric 
splendor, and then utterly faded away ? 
The hope that he had discovered a 
clue whieh might, in part at least, ex- 
plain the peculiar history of Palmyra led 
the writer to visit that city during the 
Yale expedition of 1909 to Palestine. 
It is easy to reach Palmyra. The desert 
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ains of fine gravel which lie east of son, namely, early spring or 
Anti-Lebanon range and between Our journey was of necessity made lat 
| 


is minor ranges are so smooth that in May, at almost the worst 






































arriage can readily be driven almost son. On May 31st, among some suburbar 
anywhere even without roads. Lastspring ruins in the desert ten miles south of 
a French count made the trip from Da- Palmyra, the temperature, under the in 
mascus to Palmyra in an automobile, fluence of a south wind, rose to 104 di ; 
accomplishing the journey in seven hours grees at half past nine o’clock, reached : 
each way. over a route of one hundred and 107 at noon, and remained above 104 
sixty miles. The only difficulties arise, until after four in the afternoon. In #4 
first, from the waterless stretch of about the morning, when the temperature was 
fifty miles east of Karietein, the last about 75 degrees, the khaki shirts and 5 
inhabited place before Palmyra; second, coats which we put on felt unecomfort- 3 
from the heat of the desert; and third, ably warm, but later when the air be- ° 
from Arab robbers. As we travelled by came hotter than our bodies we wished 
earriage and were able to tak water, that, like the Arabs, we had worn thicke1 4 
the first difticulty proved insignificant ; clothing to keep out the intense heat. ; 
but it is so distinct an obstacle that, In passing from the shade into the sun- : 
although previous to the opening of the light it seemed, as m companion put it i 
railroad from Damascus to Aleppo cara- as if we could feel the sun strike us with 
vans containing an annual total of from a veritable blow. <A strong wind at noon : 
1 thousand to fifteen hundred animals brought no relief, but felt literally like 
occasionally passed this way, many more the blast when a furnace door is opened 
chose to go a hundred and fifty miles Our journey from Damaseus to Pal- 
farther north by way of the well-watered myra and back to Homs_ took plae 
between May 26th = and { 
June 4th, at the height of , 
the season for Arab raids; ; 
for these, like the majority : 
| I human actions, are : 
timed according to th i 
earth’s rotation and th L 
inclination of its axis. ; 
As a rule the Arabs mak ; 
raids on one another : 
rather than on the seden- : 
tary population. On long 
raids they often ride thres x 
or four hundred miles to [ 
the scene of operations. j 
To be successful they must : 
have camels to endure : 
thirst and to travel hard ; 
on little food, and horses \ a 
=| to use in the final dash, = 
: = — = when speed and docility | qi 
HARVEST SCENE IN THE STREETS OF KARIETEIN are required in order 3 


to round up and driv 
off the camels or other 
route through Aleppo. Now, since the animals selected 


as prey, or to. ride 
completion of the railway, the onee- down an 


escaping victim. The mares, 
erowded roads to Palmyra are deserted however, which are the only horses kept 
b 


y all save a few frightened villagers, by the Arabs, cannot endure long 


marches 
occasional plundering Arabs, or a hand- without drinking. Aceordingly each Arab 
ful of eurious Europeans in ¢ 


a well-equipped party takes a mileh 
Intense heat and Arab raids may both camel and a mare which has been taught 
be avoided by choosing the proper sea- to drink camel’s milk He rides the 
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umel in the desert, and uses its milk to 
supply both himself and his horse with 
food and drink. When the prey is near, 
the camels are left in charge of a few 
f the raiders, and the rest ride off on 
horseback. It is only when the camel 
oals are several months old that the 

others ean safely be taken away from 
them. . Ilenee May and June are the 
great season for raids. Earlier than this 
the Arabs not only do not like to tak 

ay the mother camels, but every one 
s too busy with the voung animals of 
all sorts to think much of making raids. 
Later many springs and wells dry up 
during the progress of the hot, rainless 

immer, and this not only makes it hard 

travel across the desert, but obliges 
the Arabs, both the plunde red and th 
plunderers, to coneentrate around the 
larger supplies of water. Raids are 
therefore dangerous because so many 
people are together. 

Our experiences in going to Palmyra 
show how nume rous the raids are during 
the season. The first day’s ride from 
Damascus brought us to Nebk, a clean 
Syrian village, whose poplar groves and 
rehards make a spot of lovely green 


among the treeless limestone wastes of 








PALMYRA 


the gray and brown spurs east of Anti 
Lebanon There we heard that on the 
previous day a Danish newspaper cor 
re spondent, Ina forlorn attempt to cross 
the desert with no money in his pocket, 
no water in his canteen, and no Arabie in 
hj 


and not only robbed, but severely beaten 


s head, bad been set upon by Arabs 


and wounded. The next morning two 
Palmyra 


joined us for protection, raising ovr 


men on their way home to 


party to seven—namely, two Americans, 
a Syrian cook, a negro driver in th 
carriage, a soldi r and the two Pal- 


1 } 


myrenes on horseback. Toward evening, 
after an uneventful day, we came in 
sight of the mud houses and green or- 
chards of the oasis of Karietein, on a 
smooth plain four or five miles away, 
at the foot of some low mountains. Not 
thinking of danger, we allowed the driver 
to whip up the horses and drive quickly 
to the village; the soldier galloped along 
beside us. but the two Palmvrenes re- 
mained behind. We did not see them 
again till the next morning, and were 
shocked to discover that one had his 
right arm and side bandaged. 

“The Arabs are here,” he said, in an 


-wer to our eager questions. “ Last night, 






































THE GREAT PorTk 


after you drove oll, we saw them, a great 
ghuzzru [raiding party], sixty men on 
camels, each with his mare. They passed 
within half an hour of Karietein, and 


that was where I got hurt. My horse 
was struck in the side. The Arabs are 


still here. We must wait a few days 
till they are gone.” 

We regretted that we had left the 
Palmyrenes behind, for the Arabs would 
scareely have dared attack our whole 
party close to a village. Moreover, we 
should have enjoved seeing the raiders 
close at hand. We asked more questions, 
however, which brought out the fact that, 
as the Palmyrene’s Turkish was even 
worse than mine, we had misunderstood 
each other. What he meant to say was 
that at the time when he saw the ap- 
proaching Arabs his horse, which he 
happened t 


be leading, became fright- 
ened and kicked him in the side and 
knocked him on to the ground, where 
he hurt his hand. There was no doubt 
as to the presence of robbers, however. 
We had planned to start about three 
o'clock and ride half of the waterless 
fifty miles by daylight and the rest in 
the cool of the night. At noon the 


AND MAIN COLONNADE 


soldiers deputed to accompany us Carn 
and begged us to put off our journey. 
Not that they cared for themselves, they 
said, or were at all afraid, but solely for 
our sakes. When we said that we wer 
not afraid if they were not, they were 
at a loss what to answer; and _ finally, 
when we seemed bent on starting, ad- 
mitted that they were in mortal terror. 
We compromised by waiting till sunset, 
and riding the whole distance by moon- 
light. As we drove out of the village a 
herd of can Is eould be seen feeding 
closely bunched on a hilltop not a mile 
away. They belonged to the raiders, 
whose fires we saw behind us for some 
time: but we were not disturbed. 

On coming back from Palmyra our 
two soldiers were so much afraid that 
we were compelled to return by way of 
Narietein instead of going direct to 
Iloms. We did not follow our outward 
route, however, but went somewhat 


south to some ruins among the low 
mountains whieh run _ northwestward 
from Damascus to Palmyra. After see- 
ing the ruins we found that if we could 
get the carriage over a spur a mile or 
more ahead, a détour of six or eight 
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‘les would be avoided. One of the sol 
liers was sent to reconnoitre, but did 
t return, and we became anxious 
After two hours and a half we sent the 
ther soldier to find him. When the two 
me back in an hour or less the first 
ldier looked much disturbed, and there 
For a while he would not tell what had 
appened, but finally he said: “I got 


n empty space in his cartridge-belt. 


p to the top of the ridge and found that 
the earriage could go, so I went on to 
nother little ridge beyond, and found 
that there the path was too rocky. When 
I turned back I saw ten or twelve Arabs 
n the vallev below me, and I knew that 
they were raiders. I hid, and then | 
vas afraid they had seen me and would 
climb up another way and catch me, so 
I got behind a safe rock and fired eleven 
hots at them. I did not hit anybody, 
and they went off. Then I hid till just 
ww when my companion came to the 
the > ridge and | joined him.” 
Undoubtedly the Arabs were raiders, 
as he thought; but his action in shooting 
at them unprovoked was most idiotic. 
Luckily, to use a somewhat Irish ex- 
pression, they did not know how many 
him there were, and so did not attack 
him. If he had killed any one, and all 
the men of the tribe had been stirred up 
against us, it would probably have cost 
him his life, and might have cost ours. 
His conduct illus- 
trates the bitter 
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which flows all the water of a great 
triangle, seventy-five miles on a_ side, 
having <Anti- Lebanon for its west 
ern base The country is so dry that 
practically no water ever flows above 
ground except in phenomenally heavy 
torms, but much flows inderground, 
and this it is which supplies Palmyra 
As we approached the head of th 
valley, the plain was dotted with thou- 
sands of grazing camels, and soon we 
saw a hundred dark tents of Aneezeh 
Arabs beside the wells of Abu Fawaris 
along the line of the chief aqueduct of 
old Palmyra. The aqueduct runs under- 
ground at first, but soon comes to the 
surface, and we were able to follow its 
course and mark the carefully hewn 
stones of which it is built. Following it 
down the valley between the two moun- 
tain ranges, we came upon numerous 
tall square towers, varying from twen- 
ty to sixty feet in height and _ honey- 
combed with sepulchral niches, where the 
rich Palmyrenes were once laid to rest 
lo the left, north- 
ward, a Moslem castle of medieval age 


with their families. 


rises from a hilltop as bare of vegetation 
as the castle walls themselves. Elsewhere 
the eastle would be well worth visiting, 
but here one seareely looks at it; for at 
a distance down the valley the view 


opens out, and on the border of a vast 


barren plain row after row of splendid 





hatred which pre- (ir 








vails between the 
Arabs of the des- 
ert and the Turk- 
ish government. 
The approach to 
Palmyra has been 
often deseribed, a 
broad desert plain 
hetween two lines 
of treeless moun- 
tains which come, 
the one from the 
Homs, 


and the other from 


west near 


the southwest near 





Damascus. The 
mountains con- 


verge toward a 

















narrow opening or —_—S—= 
valley, through 
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een, nd the huge mass of 
of the Sun, covering an 
times as large as that of 
n. 
Compared with other famous ruins of 


Svria those of Palmyra are perhaps less 
artistic than those of Jerash, less pic- 

resque by far than the great rock- 
i nm remains at Petra, less massive and 
less carefully exeeuted than the temples 
at Baalbek; but in extent and in the as- 
pect of unutterable desolation which they 
present they are unrivalled. At first one 
does not notice the modern village and 
and palm trees, and in most 
views of the ruins anything which sug- 
ests life is conspicuously absent. The 
hole aspect is that of ruin and desola- 
tion The tones of th 


dull brown and gray > 


landseape are 
drifts of wind- 
blown sand are piled up here and there; 
broken columns, half-fallen walls, and 
massive stones lie all about; the moun- 


tains rise bare on the north and west, 
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half-faller 
iowers of death are left behind and the 


ruins open out before one here a lin 


tance it looks narrow—th« 





of columns, there an isolated temp! 
vonder the solid walls of great publi 


edifices and the radiating arches of th: 


1 the centre ot the 
town, and hack of all the huge bulk 
the Temple of the Sun, its inner columns 


spl ndid portico j 


and entablature half revealed where th« 
lofty enclosing walls have fallen down 
Of ancient houses or small buildings 
there is nothing to be seen except the 
stones and dust. The squalid modern 
village sinks into oblivion as soon as its 
gravy mud walls are a quarter of a mil 
distant. The village to-day has but fit 
teen hundred people, and spreads onl 
a little beyond the limits of the great 
temple. It contains not a tithe, probably 
not a hundredth, as many people as the 
ancient city, yet even these few’are poor, 
and find great difficulty in procuring 
water enough to raise the necessary crops 
for their support. In 


the modern villag 

















one wanders into 1 
trieate 


passages b 


tween walls ( 


f mud, 
and enters secluded 
courtyards, where 
women, shrieking at 
the sight of a 
strange man, throw 
veils over their faces 
and run into” the 
houses, From the 
courtyards one climbs 
flights of 
stone steps 





narrow 
leading 
up the outer walls 
to the tops of the 
houses, where on-¢ 
clambers over lovw 


mud walls separating 








CIRCASSIANS SAWING WOOD 


while toward the south and east a 
monotonous desert plain stretches far 
away toward Arabia and the Euphrates, 
dreary brow! except where the white 
line of the Sebkah, or salt playa, inter- 
Riding 
on down the broad, glaring valley—for 


rupts it some two miles away. 


such it now seems, although from a dis- 


one flat roof from 
another. Only thus 
is it possible to ex- 
amine the details 
of the Temple of the Sun, its groups 
of columns, fine bits of carving, and mis- 
spelled Greek inseriptions, with the Pal 
myrene equivalents in 
Arabic letters. 


strange half- 
Outside the modern vil- 
lage the ruins are more attractive, for 
there one wanders unhampered among 
colonnades and temples and over heaps 
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bbish, looking here through an 
d the re down a vista, alwavs at- 
Drought 


leath are as all-pervading here as 


e and always desolate. 


erdure and life at Damascus. 
the cause of the contrast 


etween Damascus and Palmyra we wer 


he surprising conclusion — that 


ra’s sudden rise to glory was due 


Tive drv ny ip 
tl suri d 
cert, and [ 


QUEEN 
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could have been practised, and where 


he crops depended pon th rall a 
mdition which is now quite impossibk 
In many other parts of western an 


central Asia similar phenom 
and throughout a large part of the conti 








nent the same changes of climate seem | 
to have oce irred 
A careful study of phenomena such 





t ts fall was 
iui to the sane 
1s | ancient 


S Palmyra 


S iI 3 not 
ly r the abun- 
ce but for the 

tness of its 


inty even as 

















ired by th ) 
ds of the pres- } 
t few inhabit- ' 
ts, burt Is 
rhly impreg 
ted with hydro- 
sulphide as to 
ery disagre pecomcemenene — 
able Fight an- A LUSTRAL Ba YAK F THE TEMPLE OF THE S I Eh 
ient conduits are 
n to the Pal- 
vrenes, who have tried to get water from as these, and of those in other lines 
hem all by cleaning them out and repair of evidence such as the variations 
g them. The attempt has failed except of the level of salt lakes without out 
; 


two eases, so that now six of the eight 


nduits are drv; and the other two giv 


Iphurous vater instead of sweet. The 
ller of these has much the _ better 
iter, but it is little used. Such a 


eak fluid with so little taste or scent 
is good only for women, not for men, 

the Palmyrenes. In years of heavy 
rainfall the water i the two con- 
its inereases in amount and becomes 
ess sulphurous, showing that increased 
rainfall would caus them to assum 
their ancient condition. All around Pal 


vra the desert contains the ruins of 


lages which evidently were agri 


Itural. The remains of walls if 


fields, old towers of refuge, and low ram- 
parts running for miles across the coun- 
ry to keep th Arabs from. thx fields 
exist in places where 


irrigation never 


lets, shows that th re has not been 
steady change from moister to d 

conditions, but that there have been 
fluctuations Sometimes the climate has 


remained comparatively iniform for 
centuries; again through the life of sev 
eral generations it has grown markedly 
drier: and sometimes there have been 
yy riods \\ he n if has become moist e. On 
the whole the present climate is decided 


lv drier than that of two thousand vear 


ago. It is quite possible, however, that 
in course of time there may be a return 
to the old conditions As nearly as we 
ean reconstruct the course of events. the 
chief changes in climate during the last 
two thousand vears seem to have been 
about as follows: At the time of Christ 


conditions in dry countries were much 


better than they now are; but within a 












century a change began, and by the end 
of the third century the climate was de- 
eidedly drier than it had been, though 
probably not so dry as now. This pe- 





riod corresponds with the time when 
Palmyra suddenly rose to prominence, 
and at the end of which she began to 
decline. During the succeeding period 
from the fourth to the sixth centuries the 
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been diminution, but the process has 
gone on irregularly, and during the past 
century there has been no change of any 
appreciable magnitude. 

Let us see briefly how these changes 
would atfect Palmyra as compared with 
Damascus. The present Queen of th 
Desert may be dismissed briefly Da 
mascus to-day has plenty of water t 

support one of the 
largest cities in- the 





Turkish Empire, and 














if the city should grow 
there would still be no 
difficulty in obtaining 
water up to a certain 
point. In the environs 
of the city practically 
all the land whieh is 
capable of irrigation 
without the construe- 
tion of expensive works 
is now cultivated. Un- 
der such conditions it 
is evident that even if 
the Abana and Phar 
phar rivers were once 
larger than now, as 
there is reason to sup- 





pose, this ean hay 
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climate again improved, and though the 
rainfall was not equal to what it had 
formerly been, it was so much _ better 
than now that all about the borders of 
Syria and Palestine 


flourished in places which are now too 


prosperous cities 
dry to support any population except 
nomads, who depend chiefly on their 
flocks. This favorable period was a time 
of comparative prosperity in Palmyra, 
although = th 


means W holly restored. 


former glory was by no 
During the sixth 
century the rainfall was probably de- 
creasing rapidly, for in the seventh we 
find that the climate was drier than it 
has been known to be at any other his- 
toric pr. riod either before or since. Sev- 
eral changes have oecurred since that 
time, but it suffices to say that after the 
seventh century there was an improve- 
ment in the rainfall, which reached a 
maximum about ten or eleven centuries 


after Christ. Since that time there has 


had little effect di- 
rectly upon the city, 
for it would oceasion 
no change from. th 
present conditions, except that the so- 
ealled Meadow Lakes, which are really 
marshes lving east of the city, would be- 
come genuine lakes. Indirectly the siz 
of Damascus might be increased some- 
what, because an inerease in rainfall 
would diminish the area of the desert and 
cause cultivation to spread out some ten 
or twenty miles farther than it now does, 
into a region abounding in ruins. 

With Palmyra the ease is very differ- 
ent. She never was blessed with a fine 
mountain river like the Abana or even 
like the Pharphar, although on his map 
Ptolemy locates a small stream here. 
Most of her water must always have been 
derived from underground and_ have 
come to the surface in the large springs 
for which the place was famous. Even 
if the change in climate has been greater 
than that which we have inferred, there 
is no reason to believe that the natural 
springs of 


Palmyra were ever large 
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eh to support an oasis which in any 
approached that of Damaseus in 
nd importance. The almost com- 
silence of historv as to the place 
the beginning of our era confirms 
elusion. Palmyra never was 

ntil she suddenly became a cen 
ecommerce 4 and her jump into 
mercial pre-eminence seems to have 


due directly to the drying up ot 


Ip t the first century f the Chris- 
ra the road from Syria through 
x ra to Mesopotamia was but one 


mans Far to the south the direct 
te from Egypt and from southern 
alestine to Mesopotamia gathered to 


elf many branches at the rock-hewn 
of Petra and ran. straight across 

he desert to the oasis of Jauf, and then 
Baghdad on the one hand and the 
Persian Gulf on the other. No ordinary 
rading caravan could possibly follow this 
Irv route now, and no European is ever 
to have done so The Arabs 
themselves prefer io go by a longer route 
lving farther north near Jebel Druze. 
Mr. Douglas Carruthers has reeently 
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discovered an old tort or combination 
f fort and inn at Khan Bayer upon the 
line of this road. It lies seventy or 
eighty miles east of Ma’an, the last town 
east of Petra; and the whole seventy 
miles is waterless Yet the size of the 
structure, some two hundred feet square, 
and its solid construction prove that 
Pliny and others are right in their state 
ment that formerly great caravans con- 
stantly passed with ease along this route 
hich now runs through the impassabk 
desert. Farther north other similar roads 
onee conducted caravans from Svria to 
Mesopotamia. From Bosra in the Hau- 
ran one ran past Sulkad, and its castle 
perched on a voleanie cone, to Jauf and 
then to the other Bosra on the Persian 
Gulf. So important was this route that 
the western Bosra was often called Lit 
tle Damascus, and the Romans thought 
it worth while to build one of their 
famous roads straight to Jauf. Acecord- 
ng to the Arabs, the road, which they 
eall a railroad now that thev have seen 
the new line of track and embankment 
to Medina, runs perfectly straight, not 


even turning aside to pass the sources 
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No caravans can pass this way, for east 


the Arabs, the desert is impassable. 
in the Roman days it 


vided with wells. 


Europeans to traverse 
that his chief memory is of the rough 


again and again 
sand with the 


from a brief rest 
remark: “ Come, we 


h Palmyra, still passable, but with 


caravans prefer to go through Aleppo by 











hundred miles 
to Aleppo on 




















routes across the 


southern one 
as caravans of 
concerned; — the 
passable in i 
passable provided 
to run the risk 





is utterly impassable 




















in its eastern half; the third 








animals; the fourth 
sable, but not good: 


Aleppo is easy. 

In the days 
prominence all 
practicable, and 


another the great trade 


the East with the 
during the early 


Roman Empire. 
centuries of the 


tian era the southern 


doned one by one, 


their abandonment 


for instance, the 
cation by sea—hi 


we have learned as to the changes 
rainfall in this part of the i 
almost certain that 


because the supply 


scanty. Caravan 


animals finishing 
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and 





the 
dry 
and tron 
fodder. 
, do ibt 


r dying on 


long 


Oo make 
ot 
I their Hocks 


than 
ave been suffer 
lack of 


opportunities 


grass, 
itimate profit in 
the 
growing 
the 
take 
northern 


ion with 
s wer 
\ccordingly 
began to 
more 


which were in 














onger, but wert 





r supplied 

and with 

Thus the 

thern roads grad- 
lly fell 
de going sea and the rest 
therly In the third iry 
ir era practically all the trade from 

East was concentrated upon the Pal 

‘a road, while Petra had 
ady begun to sink into insignificance, 
felt the 
inerease in iis tirade 
fail to 
and in wealth. Publie 
built the rich coffers 
merchants like the eolon 
rr ornament, and others for very 
practical se, the ease of the 
. Which the growth 
town as well as the decrease in the 


into disuse, of 
by 


routes, 


old 


more 


the 


by 


part 


cent 


and Bosra 


Damascus 


even 


strain. 
Pal- 
both 


such an 
could 
pop 
ks aros 


searcely grow 
ilation 
from 
f th 


nades, f 


some, 


as in 
jueducts and conduits 
the 
e of the springs must have made pe- 
iliarly necessary. 
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Farther than 
history of the 
the desert 


the Palmyra 


this we the 
town at present, but when 


grew more 


cannot trace 


rigorous and even 
difficult, all 
languished and the town decayed. 
whi n 


road became 
trace 


And 


of 


there few centuries 
more propitious rainfall in the Mid- 
dle Ages, once 
but not 
again 


came a 


more Palmyra to 


the 


began 
revive: because 
Thus while 
the foot of her life 
still sits throned 
amid her gardens, 


for long, 


desert grew 


safe at 


dry. 
Damaseus, 
riving mountains, 


state 


in 
jueenly Palmyra 
has been a prey to all the vagaries of th 
desert, and has risen or 
to the abundance with which nature has 
furnished 


fallen according 
rain. she sits 
fallen queen among 
the shattered fragments of her glory. 


To-day mourn- 


ing in the sand—a 
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* Light breaks on 
Night 


I’m waiting thy coming, 


the mountain, 


shadows are gone, 


0 Rose of the Dawn 
My first love—my last love 
HE old song came through the 


sunset, over the green of the pines, 
little house as | 
the Silver 
down the 


from the lonesome 
the 
where if 


bridge of 
tumbles 


neared Fork, 


clefts of 


Loon Mountain. 

From the changing light it was plain 
the singer was moving from room to 
room; and at length she came to the door, 


eandl in hand, to inspect some furni 


ture which, carefully packed, stood ready 
for the carrier. 

I saw a tall, finely modelled, Sup rb 
woman, forty-five or fifty years of age 


with black hair parted Madonna-like over 


a low forehead, soft gray eyes, and a 
russet glow in her cheeks, standing ther 
in her black froek, the radianee of the 
golden azaleas around her, looking to 


ward the mountains. 
*You’ve 


W he lh Wé 


been so good to me,” she said, 


were seated, “so good: and I’ve 


wanted to tell you my trouble before I 
went away from here. Not that there’s 
any help fer it—trouble that’s been for 
twenty-five years, started by oneself, 


isn’t like te 
She rocked back and 
chair. <A 


afterglow 


change.” 
forth in the low 


few stars had come out 


in the 
She fixed her 
talked to 


tenalle’s girl. 


of the twilight. 
eves on_them as she 


“T was old Bill 


me, 


He had 


a ‘still’ about sixty miles from here, 
back in the mountains in the Dark 
Corner of Polk County. Ile was 
proud of me as a child, and gave me 
some schooling as a girl, but he drank 
more and more every day. It was at the 
time when the government officers 


were 
Dad 
was liable to be taken any time because 
of his 
You'll 


watching us closer and closer, and 


drunkenness and_ carelessness. 


maybe not believe it,” she 


went 





of the 
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Dawn 
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on, “but seeing it was so long ago, ar 
that | am dead ”—she struck her bre: 


passionately as she spoke “dead,” s| 


though I 
there can be 


repeated, “ as 
sod 
that | 


were under t 
no harm in my sayil 


was a handsome girl then. l wi 


eighteen when I met—him 

“T had come down from the ‘stil 
It was in the afternoon. I was wea 
ing a light-blue dimity dress Dad had 
bought me for my birthday. It wa 
cut out at the neck and I wore a whit 


muslin handkerchief with a 


pinned across the breast. 


ruffle on 

I stopped | 
the spring for a drink and was standin 
the re when he came.” 


lor the first time sinee she began + 
talk she looked from the stars into th 
dusk of the trees, and memory lit her 
face with a tender glow. 

“You don’t see such men nowadays! 


Ife came down the trail in riding-cloth« 3, 


leading his horse. He was tall, wit! 
wide, square shoulders but spare built 


and he had the grand air, the air of be 


ing proud because he was somebody; and 
he was just twenty-two. 

“ As our eyes met he took his hat from 
his head and passed me, holding it by 
his side. After he had gone a little way 
I turned to look He had turned 
too, and again our eyes held each other 
before he went down the path to the road 
Later a 


at him. 


groom him, one of 
the Donnell negroes, and by that I knew 
who he was—the 
Donald Blake. 
“The next afternoon I dressed myself 
in the blue frock and went down to the 
spring again. I heard horse’s steps com 
the trail, and heart leapt 
I started to pick some of the galix leav: 


came after 


son of a great man 


ing up my 


as an exeuse for being alone. As lh 
passed me going up the hill he took 


off his eap again as though recognizing 
me from After he had 
nassed I went down the hill, but some 
how I knew he would come back to me. 


the dav before. 
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HE HAD TURNED TOO, AND AGAIN OUR EYES HELD EACH OTHER 
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“ He stopped at the spring for a drink, 
ind as he came near he said, ‘ Good eve- 
and asked if I lived on the moun- 
We There 
never any light talk between us. It 
from the first 
After that he 


until I expected him every day. 


ning,’ 


tain. spoke gravely. was 


was 
as though we knew how 
sad it 


often, 


was to be. came 
“And the summer passed. 
wondered if other 
loved You see, 
did—for Dad was kept 
over the State line through fear of being 
had nothing to think of but 
There was no one to tell me it was 
though 


way. 


“Sometimes I’ve 


women love as I him. 


living alone as I 
arrested—I 
him. 
wrong 
that 
and wrong without telling. 
“* There 


warned me, 


I'm not excusing myself 
Every girl hnows what’s right 
were things that ought to have 
too, for he brought me 
beautiful 


know 


ents, jewelry things such as 
1 «id 
that he 


uway. I 


could be made, show- 
thought 


cared for 


not 
of me when he 
that than 


ing 


was 
more for 
the presents. 

“The thing hardest to fight 
he seemed to 


vell as” 


words 


was that 


have respect for me as 
hesitated, 


** passion,” 


she choosing be- 


tween she ended in a 

brave tone. 
‘IT have never known such selfless- 

told me once. 

“And another time: 


“ae You 


innatural 


Hess as yours,’ he 


other 
stupid and 


make all 
and 


women seem 
self-seeking, 
Rhona.’ 

“* Rose of the 


Dawn,” he used to eall 


me. You remember the old = song? 
Every one in the South was singing it 
that summer. You wouldn’t think it of 


me now, would you?” she asked, with a 


pitifully brave smile, and with tear- 
stained eves, 
“One morning in late September I 


Knew that I 
face death for him and his, and a 
dreadful fear and joy held me, till I shook 
from head 


knew what was to happen. 


must 


to foot as one with the palsy, 
while I waited his coming. 

“It was hard that it should have been 
that day he had to tell me. I have won- 
dered at that often. Why should it have 
been that day? 

“Te was white as he came out of the 
woods, white to the lips, and there were 
lines had 


and he took me in his 


his which 


been there before 3 


around eyes never 
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arms and held me close until he hurt 1 
Just 


woods. - 


but he spoke no word. stood so 
the stillness of the 


“T fell to wondering if he had gues 





my secret without telling, but he f : 

his voice presently to say that he : 

going away. +] 
“]T had known he must go somet 


but I remember erying out in my s 


against his telling me that day that a “] 
must go. But when I looked at hin , 
that I might understand, I saw a 


look of 
know. 


look a something in his 
I didn’t Then it 


women don’t have to be told some thi 


came to me 


and looking straight into his eyes 
said, * There is another woman!’ ' 
“<* There is another woman,’ said hx ae 
**You are not married!’ Th “ 
my own voice like a seream as I ask 


the question. 


“<¢ Not vi t,’ he 


answered. 


“* But you are to be? = 
“* Yes, he answered; ‘I am to be m < 
ried—soon.’ ye 
‘I was on the rock under the _ bee 1] 
tree where we had been so often, and 
sat beside. Neithcr of us spoke for ‘ 
long time. My heart began to acl ‘ 
numbly at first, and then with shar nd 
pains, so that I held my hand to my si 
to ease it. I couldn’t think, but j ist s 
looking dully into the blue of sky ov 
the pines, wondering how I could end : 
all. And the fire in my heart spread a sl 
grew until it meant danger—danger ly 
him—for I hated, despised, loved, : 
worshipped him in a way near to mad 
ness—and there was no one there to se¢ 
gut I said as gently as I could: 
“*VYou'’ve told me in the times pa | 
that I had gentleness far beyond at 
other woman. I want you to think a 
me that way always. I have pride in a 
even now—now when I seem to be dying * a 
I’m asking your help, Donald—prayins a 
that you can just bring yourself to for 
get I’ve been your sweetheart, but on! tn 
that I’m a woman in grext trouble. Wil ‘ 
you go away,’ I cried— away where I ca 
neither see nor hear of you—nor her! 
Will you go away now, now, now! | . 
asked. rising. ‘ Oh, go!’ "1 
““Tt would have been less difficult fo . 
me to have gone without seeing yo | 
Rhona,’ he said, ‘but there were thing f 


that for my own sake 


I must explain t 
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OF TI 


arranged befor 








hefore knew such love could 
a man and woman.’ 
Go! LL eried. ‘Tl cannot stand 
\ You ean do nothing, say 
gg, to he Ip nie 4 only go!’ 
he knew the madness in me, 
rned from me, and _ without 
vent down the trail. 
. and heard no more of him, but 
|, worked, worked, early and late. 
re arrangements to be made, the 
to be looked to. 
’ ‘THe ii given me many presents, and 
wo ild hy needed I sold 
I had no feeling about them. 
eemed common sense to do it, 
[ did it without tears. 

‘Dad had been arrested with two 
noonshiners in Georgia, and after 
yy of jail had started west some 

[ never expected to hear from 

‘In April my baby was born. Old 

{unt Hartley was with me. She was an 
egro who lived with a weak-minded 
further up on the mountain. She 
nighty kind, and after the baby 

e the hardness left me about Donald 

1 I could ery. 

‘But the thing that hurt me most was 
| new he had never loved me. I 
I man could ever have loved a 

man and treated her as he had treated 
What a man loves he protects, and 

had protected he A Ile had ive n her 
ord. She must not be humiliated 
re the world—and, after all, I sup- 
se he thought. what was ]? 
‘But the baby was like him—oh, so 
tiful, so perfect! It was such rap 
re to have this part of him with me, 

d I tried to enjoy every minute of him 

P ile I had him for my own, for I knew 
e was mine only for a while. I had 
icked out the path for my feet and | 

It that strength would be given me to 

ead it. 

: 


“One evening in June, about sundown 
the baby three months old 
I had gone to the spring for the water, 
ind had stopped to look at thin new 
I felt he was near. There 
vas no sound of his coming, but I knew. 
He couldn't the 


was about 


oon, when 


have been nearer than 





ford when I had this feeling first, and it 
When he came 





was over a mile away. 
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out of the beeches | seemed to choke for 
joy at sight of him, but I remembered 
there was some one between us now, and 
[ put out my hands to keep him from 


to iching me. 
“* Are you marries 
“we Yes.’ 
AY 


tree 


| yet?’ IL eried. 
he said. 
the word I turned my face toward 


and I heard the 


choes of my grief through the woods. 


moaned so that 


“Tle took my hands from my fae 
by sheer strength and stood holding 
inv wrists. 

“*Rhona Girl!’ he said. ‘Oh, Rhona 
Girl! If you knew all it wouldn’t make 


iny difference to you,’ and I understood 
by that that she had 
and, right or wrong, it comforted me. 

‘*She would hotel 


‘IT knew 


failed to win him, 


here 
if 
[ were here I couldn’t keep away from 
you, and I begged her not to come. But 
she persisted, and yesterday I heard of 

mu. I want to my child, he eried, 
‘I want to see my child!’ 


come to the 


for the summe r, he went on. 


see 
‘I sprang to the door and stood bar 
ring it with my arms. 
‘You'll 


never, never! 


it,’ said I, ‘ never, 


Not while I have strength 


hever s« 


left in me to keep you from it. You 
thought little of me when your honor 
and another woman were concerned last 
vear. You can go your way now. You’re 


‘ 


the sort of gentleman,’ I cried, ‘ who has 


honor on one side of his life only— and 


at these words he came straight toward 
me as though he would pull me from the 
door, but he changed his mind and sat 
down on the step, and putting his head 
in his arms he began to sob. 

‘TI want to see my child, I want to se 
my child!’ 

“One would have to be a woman with 
different heart from be 
when the loves, 
with his dear head bent in anguish, de 
to his child—and I 
baby little bed and 


a very mine to 


hard she sees man she 


manding see own 
took the its 
placed it in his arms.” 
She The light in the sky had 
gone, leaving only the gray which comes 
hefore the dropping down of the dark. In 
the silence she had groped her way back 


from 


paused. 


to that moment of ecstatic anguish when 
they two were reunited by a tie which 
would hold them together till all should 
stand alike for judgment before God. 














“*“ROSE OF THE DAWN,’ HE USED TO CALL ME 








ROSE 0O, 


n she came back in thought she 

e in whispers—broken by dry sobs 

h shook her frame. 

{ll night long we stayed there, I on 

ow step, he lying on the grass beside 

ind I showed him the child, how 
lerful it was! Its little hands with 
ples, its pink feet, all of it—all of it 
vent over together, and he buried his 
on its baby body and cried with joy. 
“There are some men to whom pater- 
tv is the greatest thing in life. I think 
so with him. This idea of a child 
drove him wild with joy. Men,” 
explained, “are neither all good nor 

| bad. They are not saints nor villains, 
have their goodness and badness 

ixed up together so that it is hard to 

ll which is which. 

“We knew,” she went on with her 

ry—“ we knew we should not be able 

see each other again for a long time, 

d through the night we talked of the 
hild and its future, and the way its life 
might not be blighted by any act of ours. 
All night long we sat there underneath 
the stars, I with the baby in my arms, 

lying with its hand to his lips on the 
crass beside me, pleading with me to 

y where he could be near me, where 

could sometimes see the child. 

“¢ And how long would it be,’ I asked, 
‘before the world would begin to guess? 
How long before it would put two and 

o together and say who was the father, 
vhen he is you over again from crown to 
foot? You must come no more,’ cried I, 


a 


hls 


though my heart broke at the saying of 
i He answered nothing, but I knew he 
vas resolved to have his way. 


“He always generous. Money 
ad come easy to him and he told me 
he would send all I needed for myself 
nd the child. I was glad of that. Some 
omen, they say, have pride at such 
mes and refuse anything from the man 
ho has wronged them. It seemed fool- 
sh to me to think that way when there 

s a child to be thought of—a child 
for whose existence he and I were re- 
ponsible. I wanted the baby to have 
verything the world could give. 

“Together we watched the morning 
come, moist and dewy, and about four 
o'clock, with the first pink line in the 
sky, he ealled me ‘ Rose of the Dawn,’ 
and kissed us both good-by. 
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“THe was to come again in about a 
week to bring me the money. In the 
mean time I had to go down to the village 
to see the doctor, and I hated to do it, 
for all the summer folk were there. At 
the corner of the hotel I saw him stand- 
ing with Her, and as I passed she put 
her hand on his arm. 

“When he came from the woods that 
evening I was waiting for him, wild with 
fear of myself. 

“¢ Boy Donald!’ I said as he came near 
me, and I walked straight into his arms. 
‘Hold me to you,’ I eried, ‘so close that 
it will crush out this anger and rage 
that’s killing me. I saw you with her 
at the hotel to-day, and something wild 
broke loose in me at sight of her.’ 

“ Already, at the touch of him, I was 
salmer. (It was always that way between 
us,” she explained, “his presence, his 
voice, his comforted me for the 
misery of living.) 

“*T must go away,’ I went on, ‘if you 
eannot. If it ever happened again I 
couldn’t answer for myself or for what 
I might do. You are mine! mine! 
mine!’ I cried, holding him fiercely. 

“¢ Rhona,’ his voice was solemn as he 
spoke, ‘had you told me all you knew 
last spring I swear to you I would never 
have married her. I swear it!’—he spoke 
the words like one taking an oath. ‘ She 
is a good woman, but it’s “ moonlight 
after sunlight and water after wine” to 
me,’ he said. 

“While he stayed with me my heart 
was quieter, but when he had gone I 
knew there was but one thing for me— 
flight. By midnight I was on my way. 
In two days I was in this little house, 
with not a trace of my whereabouts left 
in the old place. 

“T heard of him no more for nearly 
two years. Then—for flies like 
quicksilver through the countryside— 
there came word; by way of a nurse who 
had chattered, that a child had been born 
to his wife; that she had been very ill, 
but had sufficiently recovered to take 
the baby and go to some health cure 
in Germany. 

“When I first came here to Loon 
Mountain, I went to the boarding-house 
and said I was a widow named Borden. 
There were so many Bordens through 
the State that I didn’t think one more 


eyes 


news 
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would be noticed. As soon as I had Middleton adopted the child legally 
looked around a little I found Judge I gave up all claim to him, and m 
Middleton, who was practising law here, over nearly all the money to him t! 
and told him I wanted to buy a place of Blake had given me, only just eno 
my own; that I had money, that my to get back home. 











father had been a moonshiner, and that, “Tt’s best not to talk of that tim 
as he’d been arrested, I wanted every- her face darkened as she spoke. “ \ 
thing done as quietly as possible. far best not to talk of it! 

“He was kind to me from the first, “ After I got back home—and I wa t 
and for four years I had peace here in the whole eighty miles—I lay for + , tor 
this little place. I had allowed myself days with neither food nor drink. | 
only four years, because I knew about Aunt Hartley found me the third mo: r 


that time the baby would begin to re- ing and kent some life in me. §& fe’s 





member, and that for his sake I should thought the baby had died, and I let . “—_ 
have to give him up before his remem- think. so. ried 
bering time came. “T felt that I must work, and the 1 Dick 
‘I didn’t know it then, but later— minister found some nursing for m ov 
after the minister taught me—I found do. I asked him for the worst cases, 
the thing I was trying to do in a poem ones who were very ill—where there 
he showed me. It went like this—not aa fight to be made for life. | 
exactly, for the words don’t come to me— “ About three months later a wom ch 
but I have the thought: died in the village and left a baby w d 
“* Everybody’s problem in life isn’t to no one to look after it. I asked the m an | 
fancy what we’d like to do, but to find ister if I could have it, and he said 
out what we have to do and make the would be a great burden off his mind ; mie 
very best we can of it.’ I would take it. The little thing was 
“You will never know what it meant comfort—not like my own, of cour: ave 
to count ahead the way I did. It seemed but it was good for me to have somethi: her 
like having set a date for the child to to care for, and it eased my heart. 1 nat 
die, but I had made up my mind to blot minister, Dennison, was a young m: 
out any stain on the past for him, so far not very sensible, but kind, who did the 
as it was possible. understand how anything was. He 
“The morning of his fourth birthday a soft, pale little gentleman who seem. 
I went to Judge Middleton and told him always to feel just the way the Bi 
my story, withholding nothing. He_ told him he should, but he was kind a 
didn’t have to be told that there was tried to teach me. 
money for the child, he knew what I had, “ Back somewhere in my head the: 
but I asked him to take the boy and was always the hope and the belief t! 
bring him up as his own. some day I might see my boy again, : 
“Tle was sitting at his desk as I the reason I began to study was that 
talked, with his hand over his face, and might be less ashamed of me if ever 
finally he got up and stood looking out of knew the truth. | 
the window with his back to me. Twice “Tt was hard to work alone, but I 
he put his handkerchief to his eyes, and young and had had some education, a 
when he came over to the desk I saw he one by one I passed the books that wer 7 
had been erying. hard, and got,” she hesitated, “to + 
“You poor, brave girl,’ he said, and place where there was joy in the wor 
there was a world of pity in his voice. ing; the place that Mr. Dennison call 
‘Tl think it over. Ill help you if ‘The Land of Ideas.’ * 
1 ean.’ “All through the lonesome years 
‘ “The next week he agreed to take the boy was at school I tried to follow h 


boy. I was happy in a way, for they in his studies, teaching the little girl : 
were great people, the Middletons, and the same time and sewing or nursing 
old Miss Sara, the Judge’s sister, who the chance came to me. 

kept house for him (he was a widower), “Every year Judge Middleton wro' 
was as fine a lady as could be found in me a letter, and twice he sent me phot: 
the South. Three years after, Judge graphs of ‘his son,’ as he called him 
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chest 
early 


I kept in the bottom of the 
rship alone at night or in the 
ig when none was by. 


It was the boy’s second year in ‘ol- 


when I began first to hear how 
erful he was. It seems that there 
iothing in electricity he did not 


y by instinct, and he invented two 
hree changes for the working of 
; tor-ears, and after that a great in- 
r in Washington wrote concerning 
ture, and before he was twenty his 
; work was settled. 
, “The old Judge wrote me that he had 
d to have him study the law, but that 
lick (Richard Middleton the boy was 
vn as) said: 
““TDaddy, it’s a great profession, the 
but if I was on my way to plead 
greatest case in the world (supposing 
h a thing should ever be given me) 
saw an automobile out of order or 
electric light gone awry, the chances 
the court-room would not see 
that day.’ 
“Tt was three years after he gradu- 
ted that I saw him again. The hotel 
re had been built, Judge Middleton 
d sold some of his own land for it and 
wrote me that the house and land on 
mountain had increased a great deal 
value, and he thought it was best for 
to sell it. I came up to see about it, 
d when I got here—last June—I found 
hotel full of people, and evérything 
nged in the village. 

“The very night I got here I saw him, 

vy baby, my boy, standing on the steps 
the hotel in evening dress, talking to 
voung lady in white, and as I looked 
him—you may believe it or not, but as 

| looked at him I thought perhaps God 
ld forgive me much for having given 
rth to anything so beautiful. 

“ He was like his father, inch for inch, 
y taller and happier-looking; but he 
| the same way with women, and as 

| saw him bending over the girl and 
F niling down at her, there was a stirring 
my heart of memories that made me 
ick and faint. 
“Tt was the next day that I read in 
e town paper a word that caused me 
trouble, for his son—Donald Blake’s 
wn legal son—was at the hotel for the 
summer, too.” 
‘I stayed around, whenever I could 





heavy 
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without being noticed, to see this other 
this of his, my own child’s 
half-brother, with law or without it, and 
I had a wicked joy in me when I saw 
him; for he was like his father, too, but 
smaller and paler and inconsequent, with 
no distinction, and marks of dissipation 
around his weak mouth and eyes. 

“T suppose if I had been as I should 


one, boy 


be, I would have been sorry he was 
not so fine a man as Dick, but I was 
not! J was not!” she repeated, and 
finished with some logic difficult to 


follow: 

“Tt seemed right that it should be so! 

“It was soon after this,” she went on, 
“that Miss de Puyster (she was the girl 
to whom Dick had been talking the night 
I saw him first) came up the mountain 
to see me about some embroidery work 
she wanted done. 

“She was pretty and kind, with gray 
eyes and yellow hair, a pale skin like 
cream; a slender, sweet, touchable thing 
that seemed all gentleness, but with a 
will of her own, which any one could have 
told from her chin. 

“And after the first day she 
often, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
my own boy, and my heart seemed to 
stop and turn cold all the time I knew 
he was waiting outside for her. 

“Tt was the days when she came alone, 
and stayed learning a new embroidery 
stitch, or sitting on the porch with her 
chin in her hands, that I loved most, for 
gradually she grew to talk of Dick all 
the time. 

“She told me that young Blake had 
been devoted to her all winter, and that 
she had liked him well enough until she 
came to the mountains, but that then 
she had changed. 

“¢ Have you ever seen Mr. Middleton? 
she asked, on one of the early days of 
her coming. 

“¢T saw him one night talking to you,’ 
I answered. 

“¢Tll bring him up some day, so you 
ean see him,’ she said as she went down 


came 


two or three steps, coming back to put 
her shining head in the door, ‘and 
if you don’t think he’s the handsom- 
est man that ever lived, you need never 
Jorden,’ she 


speak to me again, Rhona 
eried, laughing. 
“ After that she would come and talk 
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of him by the hour; of how her parents 
liked him, but because he was only an 
adopted son they held against him. And 
one evening, she told me, the old Judge 


had resented bitterly some speech of 
theirs concerning Dick. 

“* You should have seen the Judge 
glowering at Dad,’ she said, ‘as Dick 


stood there so big and splendid.’ 

‘** Yes,” said Judge Middleton, slow- 
ly, “ he’s only my adopted son, but I tell 
you right here, de Puyster, he comes of 
a better family than either yours or 
The best blood of the South is 
in his veins and his mother was a saint. 
But man, and doesn’t need, by 
reason of the brains God gave him, to 
know anything more to get on in the 
world with than he trusts his old adopt- 
ed Daddy to tell him—does he, boy?’ 
and here she said the old Judge rose and 
put his hand on Dick’s shoulder. ‘“ And 
his name,” he went on, “will be spoken 
among the great of the earth when yours 
and mine are forgotten, de Puyster, and 
if it wasn’t for the fact that we are of 
the same college and our families have 
been friends for generations, I’d say 
damn you all together!” And,’ Miss de 
Puyster finished, ‘the Judge got up and 


mine. 


he’s a 


tramped off, leaving Daddy with his 
mouth wide open! 

“And I went around the corner 
of the porch,’ she continued—with a 


laugh—‘ where the Judge had just or- 


dered something to appease himself, 
and said: 
“<« Am TI a very pretty girl, Judge 


Middleton ?”’ 

“¢* You are that,” says he. 

“To you like me?” said I. 

“<¢«T do,” said he. 

“<« Then,” said I, “kiss me!” 
did it,’ 

“T knew things couldn’t keep that way 
much longer if Dick were anything like 
his father, and a day or two after this 
Miss de Puyster came running up the 
steps with a bag of embroidery and threw 
it on the bench by the door. 

“*“ Madonna,’ she cried—for Dick and 
she had given me that name—* Madonna, 
do I look happy? ‘There was no doubt- 
ing that she did, and I told her so. 

“<“Took,’ she cried, holding up her 
slender hand, and 1 saw a great diamond 
on the third finger. 


and he 
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“* Well? said I, 
heart in my throat. 
“<Tt’s Dick,’ she said, ‘and it alw 
will be Dick; and every de Puys 
dead, living, and to come, may object 
he’s speechless, but it will make no d 
ference. And Daddy’s purple with ra 
and says he’ll never speak to me a 
and I laughed at him and said: 
“<“ You'll be miserable without 1 ; 
Daddy! Don’t—oh, Daddy,” said : 
“don’t, for your own sake don’t st 2 
speaking to me. It won’t matter h: i wl 
; 
4 
4 


waiting with 





ors 





so much to me as it will to 
I could talk to a graven image, | 
everybody on earth bores you except m 

“<«“ Vou are an ungrateful piece,” 
said, his mouth full of buttered toast. 

“<«“¢ Whom did you marry?” I ask 4 B 
“The one you wanted or the one son th: 
body picked out and M 
stamped out of the room and I stamp s 
after him, singing “The blow that ; ca 
most killed father,” and I saw his sho li 
ders shaking with laughter, and Aw 
Harriet’s gone to bed ill over it a 
as Dick “There’s the deuc 
pay generally.” t! 

“* Daddy ‘Il come round all right,’ s! ( 
continued; ‘he always does. The thi c 
one has to learn, Madonna, is to be fir 
with one’s parents—gentle but firm!’ S| 
laughed as she spoke; but a minute aft: 
without a word of warning, she put h 
head on’ my breast and began to cry. | 
understood and let her ery it out. 1] 
was the best thing she could do, bei: 
wrought up the way she had been, ar 
she went down the path in an ii 
or more, quiet and calm, with a rad 
ance in her face. 

“That night I, Rhona Bord 
thanked God for life, for the first tim: 
since I was a child. I thanked Him 
well that He made our mistakes, o 
wrong-doing, our selfishness even, instr 
ments to work His will. 

“T remember the next day so wel 
All morning there was peace in my hea 
like a benediction, as though the past 
had been blotted out, and I sang as | 
sewed. I hadn’t had a happy day b 
fore for more than twenty years, so i 


you, 1! , 





for you?” 


says, 


"4 


i 
| 
is natural I should remember it—but , 
that night—!” 3 

She caught her breath as_ thougl 
frightened before she went on. 4 
; 
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“Tt was dark when I heard a carriagé 
voices and then a _ hurried 
at the door, and when I opened it 
de Puyster was standing there with 


outside 






r maid. 
‘ Rhona 
help! 
‘Yesterday morning 
ill he wanted father tele- 
for, and to-night the elder Mr. 
came. He was standing the 
of the hotel. It five 
he came into the office, and as he 
rned from registering, Dick walked in 
the tennis court, singing as he came. 
“Mr. Blake looked at him for a min- 

, and without a word dropped in front 
him as though he had been shot. Dr. 
| rnham says it is a stroke—probably 
the second or third. He doesn’t know 
Mr. Blake’s history, so that he can’t be 
ire, but he knows that he 
reless liver for years and that he has 
little He is quite un- 


HahsvdaeT manoncasilll o 


dear,’ she eried, we need 
We need it—oh, so badly! 
Dundas Blake 


so his 
’ ’ 
L pned 
Blake in 


was about 





has been a 


t 


chance to recover. 
conscious now.’ 
‘She waited. 
“<T)r. Burnham says there is a chance 
it with good nursing he may live, but 
he can’t tell yet. Ah! please 
she went on. ‘ Dick feels terribly!’ 
“Where is Mr. Blake’s wife?’ I asked. 
““His wife is dead,’ 
‘and he has no one. Will you come?’ 
“* Ves,’ I answered, a great joy in my 
irt to serve him, ‘I will come!’ 
“ The 


course 
me y 


she ° answered, 


room in shadow as I e1 
the night-light shaded from his 
One pitiful hand lay outside th 
er, and as I looked at the face on the 
» I knew there had never been any- 
g in my life but him; that I 
loved Dick because of him and that this 
poor, wrecked, broken body was what I 
would give 


was 


even 


my soul to save. 





7 ‘You don’t know, you couldn’t know 
what it was to be alone with him once 
more. All the longings through the dark 
of twenty years; the bitter, quick memo- 

Pi ries that come by sound or smell when 
least expected; the wakenings at the 


dawn convulsed with pain; the anguished 
sense of sin and shame slipped frora me. 
Oh!” she eried, “some day up yonder 
I will be able to explain. I have no 
words now. 





“Tt was three or four days before we 
knew whether he would live or not, for 





THE 






DAWN. 








the doctor was afraid the paralysis 
would reach the heart; but one night, at 
the turn of the dark into the morning, I 
heard him speak. 

“* Voice,’ he said. 

“*Donald Boy,’ I answered. 

“ € Voice,’ 
tone with his eyes still closed. 
from somewhere,’ 
scious again. 

“The next morning he able to 
turn his head on the pillow, which was 
a great gain, and one day, about a fort 
night later, his eyes followed m« 
the room, and I knew he wanted to speak. 

“T lifted his head on my breast. 

“* Rose of the Dawn,’ he 





he repeated, in a 


and became uncon 


was 
ind 


aro 


said, plainly, 


‘Rose of the Dawn.’ 

‘He cannot live long, the doctors 
say. He will never be able to walk or 
move himself again, but I can help him, 


and if God is willing, and I hope He is 


oh,” she cried, “I hope He is—I shall 
be with him at the end. | 
“Tt was last week he first began to ' 
re ‘ . . 
talk of marrying me, but I refused. 


There were two others to be thought of, 
I told him 

“¢ That is why I want it,’ he said. 

“And so to-morrow I am to be 
ried, though the world will never 
If it make him happier, and I think it 
will, or more peaceful to face the end of 


his two sons. 


mar 
] 


Know. 


life, what difference? There can be no 
‘words spoken between us that will make 
me more his wife than I have been all { 
these years.” . 
“ And Dick?” I asked. 
Her face took on a le nder glow. “He 
knows nothing. He is happy. He will 


be married in the fall.” 

“ And the other son—?” 

“Tle likes me,” 
‘and perhaps it may be that I can help 
him, too. 

“You have been so good to me,” 


she answered, simply, 


sh 
went on, a sweet humility in her tone, 
“that I wanted you to know me just as 
I am. I wanted to say that I am most 
grateful for the happiness that has com 
to me, and to ask if you think that up ; 
there the great which 
almost a Divine right 

“Rose of the Dawn,” I cried, “ leave 
it to Him! Leave it to Him! For He 
will understand.” 


wrong seemeé d 




















“A Northeaster,” by Winslow Homer 


HILE still living, Winslow Homer may be 

classed among the immortals. The rugged 

characteristics which have made him a recluse 
the rock-bound coast of Maine have found full ex- 
pression in a long line of pictures setting forth the pitiless 
power of the sea and the hard life of those who follow it— 
the seamen, fisherfolk, and life-savers. There is stern 
truth, but also much of tragedy and heart-break, in such 
pictures as The Lookout and The Life Line, as well 
as in those that portray the women watchers with strain- 
ing eyes searching the gray horizon at sunset. 

In A Northeaster, from the collection of Mr. George 
A. Hearn, the artist shows the tempestuous tumult of 
the angry sea; he gives the sensation of its power and 
impact, its resistless force and violence. 


on 


The work must 
have been produced in the presence of such a sea, with 


the impression of its tumult hot upon him. There is a 
revelation of its energy surpassing imagination. Only 
sensitive vision and long observation could have chosen 
from the swiftly changing forms and colors and set forth 
this memory of a moment with such power and conviction. 
It is the vision of a fleeting moment indeed, but its sug- 
gestiveness of movement, its majestic force and grandeur, 
stir the imagination, and the observer feels the excite- 
ment, the intensity, with which the artist recorded his 
impression of the splendor of things seen and conveyed 
the thrill that ran through his own soul. In this great 
ocean symphony he strove to express not only the 
majesty but also the relentlessness of ihe sea. Even the 


black rocks over which the waters break into foam and 
surge add a note of terror. In his direct, vigorous style 
one feels the strength of the painter’s physical being, the 
clearness of his vision, the firmness of his purpose. Free 
from artifice, his work is great and inspiring in its sim- 
plicity, because the artist concerns himself more with the 
message than with his technical methods. 


W. Sranton Howarp. 
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NORTHEASTER BY WINSLOW HOMER 


Henry Wolf from the Orfet 
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E were in the Sycorax smoking- 

room, within an hour of turn- 

ing the lights out for the night. 

| air was gray with smoke, and every- 
body, even the men that made it, looked 
lulled by it. The scion of one of our 
lest families, who had seized the occa- 
of an ocean voyage for extrava- 
over-indulgence, sat at a little table, 
1otonously repeating, “She was the 
iirest of all the country round,” in a 
me of eecentric rhetorical emphasis. 
Nobody took any notice of him, because 
had ceased doing that when he intro- 
duced us, one by one, to the aura of 


his ancestor who had “preceded Sir 
Philip Sidney at the battle of Zutphen.” 
What he meant by that initiator, phrase 
never knew. We were merely con- 
need, one after another, by the sound 
of it that we weren’t strong enough to 
hear it again. The man who was trav- 
elling round the globe on his own pri- 
vate fortune to discover a parasite for 
hostile bugs was absorbedly making 
diagrams of larve and what he called 
winged coleoptera for a buyer of seer- 
sucker, who was not listening to him, 
and the big fellow with the grizzled 
beard and the William Morris look of 
the eyes was sunk in some private reverie 
of his own. Suddenly the clerical young 
fellow opposite him asked him some 
question, whereupon he leaned back in 
his chair, gripped the beer glass before 
him as if he might sling it, and began 
in a voice like a bell: 

“Logie is a fool. The mystery your 
calling is founded on is no more a mys- 
tery than a million others. You simply 
fail to get the connections. I could tell 
you a dozen tales more unaccountable 
than that, because they’re just ripped 
out of the air and made manifest. It’s 
as if you should go out there on deck 
and see a film of some kind of im- 
palpable parchment hanging from the 
topmast. You’d send up a man, he’d 


Golden Baby 


BY ALICE 


BROWN 


bring it down to you, and you’d find on 
it characters you could seem to read, 
but the story they made would say noth- 
ing whatever to you. I mean, it could- 
n’t be hitched on to the general course 
of things. Now Ill give you a cas 
in point.” 

He had given us no cases in point 
throughout the voyage. He had simply 
rowed about labor and capital, and said 
one was as bad as the other, capital be- 
ing only labor reversed, and we thought 
we had discovered his pet nursling of a 
fad and just what road it was leading 
him. Now two or three other men looked 
up, and then moved a little nearer. 
They scented story as you do when you 
buy the new magazine and are lotting 
on having it to go to bed on. The scion 
of the noble family leaned back in his 
chair, regarded us haughtily, and said, 
“ What’s all this?’ in a loud tone nobody 
noticed except discouragingly because 
he was making more noise. We left 
him to the solace of it, and drew up in 
a circle about the William Morris man. 
He had put the tip of his blunt finger— 
the kind of digit artisans work wonders 
with—delicately into a little pond of beer 
on the table and drawn out a line from 
it like a peninsula. Then he dabbled 
his finger again and put it down in an- 
other place, to make an island, and an- 
other. A merchant of many sorts of 
goods, who sailed all seas, burst out 
there, with a sudden recognition: 

“Why, you’re making islands!” 

A white-faced young man of no 
breadth and inconsiderable stature, who, 
we understood, had some reputation as a 
poet of the minor variety, bent over the 
table and put on his large horn-bowed 
spectacles to look. He, too, spoke with an 
irrational quickness, as if everything the 
William Morris man did suddenly bore 
a meaning. It seemed as if the man had 
turned on his battery and we had be- 
eome aware of his voltage. 
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“Do you suppose that’s how God did 
it?” asked the little poet. “ Before He 
‘came to the making of man’?” 

But the William Morris man never 
answered him. He did look up at the 
merchant. 

“ Yes,” he said, quietly, “it’s the West 
Indies.” Then he hunched his big frame 
back in his chair and began speaking, 
rather slowly and in a quiet voice, as 
if what he had to tell bore for him a 
significance of a particular and really a 
eolemn nature. 

“Tt was a week before Christmas 
when we sailed. Some company—it was 
a bum company and went to pieces after- 
ward when its unseaworthy boats had all 
gone cranky, one way or another, and 
the public had turned back to the old 
standbys that rule the wave and sap the 
pocket —this company—I forget the 
name—had bought an old boat for a 
song and a promise, knocked out bulk- 
heads, furbished up some dog-holes for 
new staterooms, put in red velvet and 
gilding, called her the Siren, and adver- 
tised a grand excursion to the West 
Indies. Somehow the idea took. It had 
been a nasty winter, there was easy 
money, and without much delay the 
Siren’s list was full. I was among the 
first to take passage. I was done up 
that winter with statistics and the 
deviltry of the rich, and besides I’d al- 
ways wanted a sniff of sugar, rum, and 
spices on their own ground. When I 
went on board there was a great copper 
sunset; it looked as if it belonged to the 
land exclusively and we might never 
have a whack at such another when we’d 
left New York behind us. I turned to 
look at it, as I’d been turning all the way 
along, and I stood there till the splen- 
dors and banners of it blinded me. So 
when I went aboard things were dark 
before me momentarily, in queer shapes, 
the outlines of warehouses and such, 
and I didn’t feel that I’d really seen 
anything, until, on the deck at the end 
of the gangplank, I came face to face 
with a coolie woman, the thinnest of her 
sort, with bare feet and legs, bare arms, 
the slightest possible garment, and a 
weight of silver bangles on her wrists 
and collars round her neck. She stood 
there holding a child, a baby with a 
queer expression of maturity, and her 


eyes as she looked at me were black an 
solemn. They seemed to talk in a la: 
guage of their own, to sing things may): 
chant ’em—talking wasn’t good enoug 
—and they made me shiver. The chi! 
sat there supported on the crook of h 
arm and looked at me as seriously 
she did, but with a kind of well-wishin; 
too, as if he said: 

“*QOld man, you’re tired, aren’t you 
Everybody’s tired. Glad you’re shut « 
little old New York for a spell. Wis! 
all of ’em could do the same.’ 

“What came into my mind—I don’t 
see why—was that he was a kind 
golden baby. Maybe it was because lh 
had bright hair—an image to be wor 
shipped—and my mind said inside, a 
plain as your lips might speak it, ‘ Golde: 
Baby!’ I felt I liked him, too, better 
than any piece of littleness I’d ever seen. 
And then, in the same minute—for it al! 
passed as quickly as you might set your 
foot on deck and lift the other foot t 
keep it company—the coolie woman and 
the golden baby were gone, and ther 
was a spot of blackness where he’d been 
A sailor was passing me with an end 
of a rope. 

“*Where’s the woman? I asked, b 
fore I could stop myself. He gave nx 
a glance, and said, ‘Sir? without stop 
ping, because he was evidently on busi- 
ness of the ship. 

“<The woman and the child,’ I called 
after him. 

“T felt I'd got to know. But he shook 
his head and went along, and I felt 
disappointed, as if I’d lost something. 
But there was one queer thing. A dark- 
ness in the outline of the child stood 
before my eyes until I’d got into my 
stateroom and after. I couldn’t rub 
it away. 

“Well, gentlemen, that voyage was a 
corker for sheer madness of the human 
creature let loose. We hadn’t been a 
day out before I knew what we’d got 
aboard—mothers that regarded the boat 
as a summer hotel and had fitted out 
their daughters with every rag known to 
milliners, to sell "em in the market of 
some rich man’s desire. That was the 
first—exhibit A. Then there were cop- 
per kings whose copper queens hadn’t 
any chance to show off their diamonds 
and pearls and loot of the earth and sea 
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the regulation manner, and brought 
all on board to flout the moon and 
rs, I guess, and the Creator of the 
on and stars, and the other folks 

ile’d made that had more or hadn’t 
many, each in a different way. It 
as all money and class hatred and 
rm and contumely.” 

Here the scion of a noble stock broke 

his dreary drone addressed to none 
us in particular: 

‘Sir Philip Sidney, let me inform you. 
Sir Philip Sidney! Battle of Zutphen!” 

“That’s it,” said the William Morris 
an, quietly. “That’s just it. There 
ere a few of ’em on board just like him. 
They’d had ancestors at Zutphen, and 

ey wouldn’t speak to the Semitic 
alking diamond-shops, nor me because 
[ said I’d been in a foundry, nor the 
captain even, because he wasn’t a von. 
Intercourse was restricted because they 
could only speak to one another, and 
hey’d trodden that ground so long that 

ey had only common recollections to 
on, and I felt they were the best- 
bored set on the boat. But in spite of 
all the hatreds and mildew of exclusive- 
ess, the same old farce obtained that 
they were all enjoying themselves im- 
mensely. The decks were canvassed in 
nearly every night and the stars shut out, 
so that those apes of various degrees 
could put on their gimeracks borrowed 
from the earth and sea, and dance and 
strut under the light of electric bulbs 
ith backgrounds of flags and paper gar- 
ands. Great Israel! I wonder the Lord 
of all don’t turn His face away from the 
whole bloomin’ show sometimes and say, 
‘I’m sick of vaudeville.’ 

“Well, as days went on, I can’t tell 
you how or why, I began to be con- 
scious of hate, hate everywhere. Wheth- 
r it was the heat and madness of the 
tropies that got into our blood and set 
it seething I don’t know, or whether it 
was the revenge of big nature rising up 
against fool civilization—we were sep- 
arated into as many little cliques and 
parties as the factions in a South- 
American state. I was out of the whole 
thing, not beeause I was better, but be- 
cause T was worse. They hated one an- 
other, and I hated them all with a 
glorious impartiality. We’d gone due 
south, struck Jamaica, steamed on to the 
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Isthmus, and then skirted the coast to 
Trinidad and dipped down beyond the 
mouth of the Orinoco, with the Southern 
Cross dominant now and the Dipper sell- 
ing short. And suddenly one night 
about eleven, when the band was whang- 
ing away at a popular waltz and 
girls were swishing their muslins and 
laces round the deck in time. the boat 
stopped. You know there’s always an 
underconsciousness of danger at sea, in 
the thickest-hided. No man forgets he’s 
over an unplumbed abyss, except maybe 
he’s in his cups and taking the return 
trip to Zutphen. So when the motion 
—there wasn’t much of it on that sea— 
when it fell into a calm, the dancing 
grigs stopped, I suppose as the dancers 
did in ‘ Belgium’s capital’ when George 
Osborne got his summons to go and be 
killed, and wondered what the god of the 
machinery was going to do to them. We 
stopped, and we stayed so. I was on 
the hurricane-deck, and I came down 
with that same premonition of panic in 
me—I’m an old sailor, but I did feel 
actual panic—and the first man I met, 
making his thirty-six-inch strides along 
the deck, was the second officer. He was 
a good fellow; I hadn’t hated him. We'd 
chummed together quite a lot on the 
voyage. I’ve grinned since to think how 
I greeted him inanely. 

“¢ We've stopped,’ said I. 

“<< Ves,” said he, two paces away from 
me. 

“¢What for? I called, knowing I 
shouldn’t be told. 

“¢Tjon’t know, sir,’ he returned. I 
knew he was entrenched in official re- 
serve and not the accessible fellow I’d 
smoked my pipe with. 

“ Well, gentlemen, we had stopped, and 
there we hung all that night, and the next 
morning we were there still, a little 
motion under us, the very least, like the 
sound, so far as motion might be, of 
tiny ripples lapping on the beach. 
Everybody came haggard to breakfast. 
Nobody had slept, except some of the 
rummies who were in that state of tissue 
where you might call ’em permanently 
asleep. The crew, such of them as I 
saw at intervals, seemed also to be in. 
a condition of tension. Then the ques: 
tions began, fired by the broadside and 
popping like guerrilla warfare, always 
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to the same tune: What was the mat- 
ter? The answer reassured us briefly. 
It was no longer, ‘We don’t know.’ 
‘Some trouble with the engine,’ we were 
assured. ‘The engineer’s at it now.’ 
So we went on eating, and fault-finding 
when our toast varied in brownness, and 
hating one another; but the day, the 
sulky, burning tropical day, went by, 
and the tropical night with its quick on- 
rush of stars, and still we hadn’t moved. 
That next morning I met the wireless 
man at the rail, where he’d gone to lean 
both arms and, it seemed, throw some 
problem of his own at the bright horizon- 
line. He was a little, round, oily, dark 
fellow with curly hair, and in spite of 
his fatness his face looked funnily tragic 
with anxiety, as if he were going to cry. 
At once I felt he was pretty well shaken, 
and he’d tell me what’s the matter. 

“*Tlave you tried wireless?’ I asked, 
in the fatuous way we have of baiting 
with a commonplace when we mean to 
fish up something that might dart and 
elude us unless it thought it was snap- 
ping at the same old bait. He shook his 
head as if he shook me off. I’d thought 
he knew nothing but wireless, but it was 
evident he sized me up for the ass I was. 

“Tried it? he said. ‘What else? 

“Well, don’t you get anything?’ 

He shook his head again. 

“Why don’t you keep on trying? 
There must be stations down here— 
there must be ships—’ 

“They don’t answer, he said. It 
was almost as if with another word he 
might break down actually. ‘T’ve 
changed my tune, and changed it— 
changed it. I can’t get them.’ 

“THe turned abruptly as if he were 
really concealing tears now, and ran up 
the ladder to his post. Then I went 
away to think. I was afraid, sheer 
afraid, and wondered at myself. You 
see, I’ve no more pluck than any man 
of my inches, but I’d been about a good 
bit. I’d seen adventure and heard other 
fellows talk it over, and I knew you’re 
pretty sure to get out of everything with 
a whole skin till that last particular 
time when you don’t—so what’s the use 
of grizzling? But this time there was 
panic in my left waistcoat pocket, neatly 
sewed in to stay, and I knew it and 
hated it for being there. There was 


foul weather all over the ship. Nob: 
sang, nobody strummed the light guit 
as one girl had been doing till we wish 
she was at home in the kitchen with 
consignment of pots and pans to wa: 
New York hated Jerusalem more fra: 
ly than ever, and Jerusalem wagged 
fat chin and openly put up its beak 
New York. Hate! Talk about the w: 
of nations! If that ship couldn’t ha 
made use of a whole Hague conferen 
all to herself, it wasn’t because she was) 
sick for it and only needed diagnos 
to have it prescribed. Toward night 
climbed up to the door of the litt 
wireless cage, and stopped there, hat 
hand, if you'll believe me. I don’t kno 
what kind of besetment made me fi 
as if every Jack on board that ship w: 
in as tight a place as he could breat! 
in, and that every lubber that spoke 
them had got to walk Spanish H 
looked up at me. His tired little ey 
were set in a bed of wrinkles. It hadi 
been long, this universal panic of t] 
ship, but it had had time to eat into hi: 
and change him, from a fat little mani 
ulator who’d learned to do a certai 
thing, to a crying, hungering soul 
trouble, beseeching—maybe with no voic 
only with those eyes and that quiver o! 
a mouth—beseeching the Lord of thing 
big and little to lift him out of t! 
pit he’d stumbled into. I don’t kn 
whether the wireless chap ever hear 
of the Psalmist, but if he had, I b 
he was tuning his own little pipe 
him that minute. 

“Go down,’ said he, looking at 
as if I were in pinafores. 

“That was all. But I felt I mus 
speak. I had an ass’s desire to bray ai 
a meddler’s insane push to help on som 
how. I'd got to help the ship on. W 
all felt so. One man in the smoking 


room—we kept it all of a cloud now. 


we smoked so hard and universally—h 
told me he felt as if he must get oui 
and push, even if he drowned in doing 
it. He gave a queer little catch in h 
throat when he said it. If it had bee! 


a woman that gave that sound, you'd 


have said it was a sob. ‘ That’s it,’ tw 


or three other men had said, and looked 
the same way, and it was ten to one that. 


give them a lead, they’d have sobbed 


too. It was then I had lighted out. 
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as afraid we should all be in hysterics 
ether like a girl’s boarding-school. 
the wireless man: 
“*T beg pardon,’ I said to him. 
‘Go down,’ said he. 
‘Il beg your pardon,’ I said again, 
t mightn’t there be—isn’t there— 
sort of magnetic field, and mightn’t 
be inside it? 
‘He laughed a little 
rn and tiredness. 
“Magnetic grandmother!’ said he. 
(; d wn.’ 
Chen I went. 
‘Well, whatever it was that stopped 
| stopped. Life hung fire. “Elec- 
ty hadn’t played us false. There 
plenty of lights, as faithful as the 
rht. It wasn’t true that according to 
3 { ld tune—it ran in my head all the 
then—‘ water wouldn’t quench fire, 
wouldn’t burn axe,’ and the rest of it. 
Fire was faithful and cooked us three— 
by George! six times a day the most 
borate and embroidered and _ sinful 
ils for richness the tropics ever saw. 
But we simply didn’t move, and now the 
chief was so patent, the whole thing 
so upsetting and queer, that the 
ial disciplinary silence cracked and 
ke. The captain made no secret of 
: t. The mate made none, nor the chief 
gineer. He, I found out, was spending 
time digging into his engine, prying 
her heart to find out whether she’d 
some deadly secret he hadn’t shared. 
\t last he was erying over her, the chief 
etrician told me afterward. But they 
de no secret, any of them. There was 
thing the matter anywhere. The 
ine simply would not go. And we 
vy no ship and we saw no land, and 
: reless wouldn’t talk. The only crea- 
ta res on the ship that showed any anima- 
¥ n, beeause they hadn’t time to break, 
. ere the stewards and I suppose the chef, 
ough I never saw him, and the band. 
lor according to the notion that you can 
% nsure a man against panic by making a 
ise or stuffing him, they kept the band 
playing the last comic-opera airs, and 
the stewards brought on more food, food, 
food, and offered it up to the god that’s 
in every man’s belly. I'll say right here 
that I never knew stewards so over- 
worked as those poor devils had been 


¢ 


from the start, and by now they were 








a shrill hoot 
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so pasty-pale it made you ashamed of 
yourself, if you were an able-bodied man, 
to ring a bell and see ’em totter out and 
start into that perfunctory sprightliness 
—you know it. See it here on this very 
ship; but these boys look better, a heap 
better. The stewards on the Siren made 
you want to say, ‘For God’s sake, give 
me the key of the pantry and I'll get 
it myself.’ 

“Well, one night, as if a great bubble 
burst in the air, something happened. 
Don’t you know how it feels when your 
head’s sort of muffled and woozy, and 
suddenly something clicks in your ear, 
and everything clears and lightens, and 
you find yourself cut in the open? This 
was exactly that way. We were all on 
deck, packed into our rows of steamer 
chairs—I believe we were afraid of going 
below, and besides it was hot—and the 
band was dashing along from 


**Oh, I am the King of Gold, 

And I made it all myself; 

My heart and brain I sold 
In accumulating pelf,’ 


to the Sylvia ballet music, when a man 
down the line of chairs somewhere—I 
never knew who he was—burst out into 
a kind of sereech: ‘Stop that band! 
For God’s sake, stop that band!’ 

“We didn’t have to. The band 
stopped. I believe it knew, instruments 
and all, that we had had every hair’s 
weight we could endure, and that it had 
blared out all the breath it could spare, 
and had got either to scream or die dead 
from tiredness and fear. And then I 
turned my head a little—I don’t know 
why: I felt as if I had been called— 
and in a veil of darkness by the rail 
pretty well aft I saw them, the coolie 
woman and the baby. ‘Golden Baby!’ 
I caught myself saying, under my breath, 
‘Golden Baby!’ 

“And at once my fear passed away 
from me as the shadow passes when the 
cloud moves on. Something snapped— 
that same lightening like a _ bubble’s 
breaking—and something came up in me 
that was like summer mornings and be- 
ing young. I felt it going all over the 
ship, as if there’d been long breaths— 
what the stories call breaths of relief— 
and IT knew I was in the midst of a flood 
of the same kind of sudden happiness. 
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I had time to ask myself why, why, and 
to wonder a little, because the ship hadn’t 
started and we were in exactly as bad 
case as before. But that I couldn’t stop 
to think of, for my eyes were on the 
Golden Baby, and I seemed to be wanting 
to learn everything I could about him 
by heart, for fear I should never see him 
again. You know some minutes warn 
you they’re going to be mighty short and 
you’d better take a snapshot of ’em while 
you can. The coolie woman stood there 
exactly as she’d stood on deck the first 
minute I saw her. She had on the same 
seanty, dignified garment down to her 
bare knees and thin legs, and the silver 
round her neck and on her arms shone 
out there in the dark. It seemed to shine 
like moonlight.. The electrie lights did- 
n’t touch her or the child. They were 
there in a darkness of their own, and 
it seemed as if they made their own light. 
The child sat on her arm and looked 
toward us and smiled. His hair was 
bright. His face was bright. After- 
ward I had a kind of feeling that he 
stretched out his arms toward us, but 
that I couldn’t swear to. 
queer, too. 


His smile was 
Or, no, it wasn’t queer. It 
was pretty much what you’d see in any 
baby, only more so. It wasn’t—well, it 
wasn’t benignant, you know; spiritual, 
you might call it, same as it is in pictures 
of—” He hesitated here, being, we 
thought, diffident about matters of ac- 
cepted religion. 

“ Madonnas,” said the little poet, rapt- 
ly. He had hung on every word. 

“ Exactly, Madonnas. No, it was the 
way you'd like to have your own baby 
look, if he’d come in from play with his 

hands full of flowers. 
“woman smiled. 


But the coolie 
She held out her arms 
toward us, and him in them. And all 
along the line I knew women were hold- 
ing out their arms toward the child; and 
the men—well, I guess they did what I 
did. I brought my feet down to the deck 
and sat up straight and bent forward. 
That’s all the way I know how to express 
it. I wanted to get there, somewhere 
near the baby, and same time I knew I 
mustn’t go any nearer, not a step. And 
the only relief I had was muttering, just 
as you’d breathe hard, ‘Golden Baby!’ 
Then the woman spoke. It was a kind 
of voice—well, I don’t know exactly, a 


cool voice, smooth, kind of like a sil 
horn. Something shaking in it, too, son 
thing that trembled and yet had a poy 
of its own, a vibration—I never ’ve be 
able to describe it to myself, all the tin 
I’ve tried, and I’m not having any bett: 
luck now. But there wasn’t any mista 
about what she said. ‘ You’re keepi 
him back, and he’s got to be there. © : 
don’t! You mustn’t keep him back.’ ’ “a 
“What language did she speak i: 
asked the man that sought the parasit 
He’d been listening very seriously, 


in any spirit of unbelief, I could see, | a 
with the gravity due a marvel. 1 


William Morris man nodded at him. 
“T knew that would come,” he sa 


“Tt came that very night, before E 
turned in. ‘What language did sx 
speak? says the wireless man to n . 


and I earried the question on to the fir 
mate. ‘God, man, I don’t know,’ sa 
he. ‘She spoke, that’s all I can say.’ 
“And a Frenchman that was going : 
write up Martinique as he saw it fr 
the deck swore she spoke in French, a: 
the German that played the trombo 
said it was the best Hanoverian Germa 
I knew well enough it wasn’t eithe 
but I didn’t know what it was, and 
didn’t care. I only know she spoke a: 
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we understood. I didn’t have much e 
sight to spare from looking at the bal 
but somehow I did realize that ever 
thing round me was different, and di 
ferent all over the ship. Mrs.—I forg 
her condemned and sacred name—s! ‘ 
was one of your Boston Apocalypse p 
ple, the kind that got transfigured 

some mount or other and haven’t spok 
to anybody sincee—why, up to now s! 
hadn’t accepted anybody’s being on tl 
boat but herself and her two long-foot: 
daughters and their following. And n 
she sat there with her hand on a lx 
dizened Jewess’s fat knee, and her daug 
ters had hold of a sechool-teacher fro } 
the West—not with a ten-foot pole a1 

a hook on the end of it, mind you, but : 

if they were constrained to hug son 
body and it didn’t matter whom. It wa 
the same all over the ship. Somethin: 
had lubricated us. Something ha 
washed us clean. I understood, and at 
the same minute I knew they all under 
stood, too. Hate had passed away, and 








in its place was that other word that’s 
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as big. ‘Golden Baby! I says to 
lf. I saw he had done it, though I 


That didn’t 








’t know how. concern 





mehow. 
The ecoolie woman seemed to come for- 
I say seemed, though she didn’t 
a step, but we all she 
rer, every one of us, and that it 
important except as she brought 
child. Anyhow, he seemed nearer, 
if everybody felt as I did it was as 
the child was warm and bright right 


knew was 


« 

: 

3 
3 the midst of us. She spoke again. 

; 4 ‘That’s it,” she said. ‘That’s good. 
; en you feel like this it doesn’t keep 
q back. Don’t keep him back. He’s 
} led so.’ 

‘And then something happened. It 
so gradual and so natural that at 


we didn’t realize what it was, only 
t everything in general was all right, 
id the sun would rise to-morrow on 


good old practical world with no fear 


it, and God was up there in His 
heavens wishing us well and not play- 


ng tricks on us. The ship was moving, 
t’s what it was. There was the beat 
the engine and the little heaving mo- 
n of a ship that begins to feel herself, 
though smooth Then 


on water. some- 
dy began to ery and somebody else 
ghed, and we hugged each other, ] 


4 guess, nobody particularly anxious to 
$ whether he was hugging out of his 
not, and somehow or other the 
woman and the Golden Baby were 
one. But that night it seemed no more 
credible to have them go than it did 


1 
have 


ass or 


And the engine was 
wireless 


them come. 
eating and the man suddenly 
eared among us, his flabby round face 
| puffed out again with satisfaction in 
his box of tricks, and he says: 
“*'There’s a revolution in Haiti!’ 
“ And we laughed louder and more fool- 
ishly, not beeause there was a revolution, 
it because it was such a joyful thing 
have wireless say anything at all. 
‘Let’s have something to eat,’ says 
omebody then, because we’d got used to 
eating as a kind of expression of emotion 
any sort; but somebody else roared 
it: ‘Let the stewards rest, can’t you? 
Poor devils!’ 


“* Poor devils!’ said somebody else, and 


then I understood, and I guess everybody 


else did, that 


not 


we 


GOLDEN 


only impossibly 
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loved one another, but we loved the pasty 
stewards, too, 

“And we bunked 
night, and theré 
ing, only a kind of prayerful yearning 
over the engine that kept 
and thoughts we didn’t dare to put into 
words about the And next day 
the engines were still going, and ther 


that 
was no eating or drink- 


down quietly 


be ating on, 
saby. 


was a breeze, and in some queer way wé 


were a quiet, happy crew of people. And 

eve ry body spoke to everybody else.” 
“Where were the woman and th 

baby?” asked the parasite man. He was 


frowning a good deal and beating a fore- 
finger silently on the table. 
‘I don’t know.” 


“Don’t know? Didn’t you ask for 
them ?” 

“ra 

“ Didn’t anybody ?”’ 

“ No 9 


“Why didn’t you ask?” 
The William Morris man paused a long 
time here, and seemed to study the ques- 


tion in Then he 


many aspects. an- 
swered slowly: 
“We knew we were not to ask. We 


knew they’d come for a special purpose. 
What it was didn’t concern us, and w 
felt—we felt a loyalty to the child, a 
loyalty bigger than anything I’d ever felt 
before. I guess it was so with all of ’em.” 

“Did you ever see them again ?”’ 

“Oh yes. We sailed north, touching 
at an island now and then, contented 
as you please, but solemn, changed in a 


way. I was changed. I guess they all 
were. I haven’t been the same man 
since. It was the pasty stewards on that 


trip that set me thinking labor and cap- 
ital wasn’t an institution to be 
over. There was something to be done 
about it. Well, we kept our course north, 
and then slid the 
Haiti, and the wireless man picked up 
more about the revolution. Hot as pep- 
per it was, black as ink. And then one 
night off that coast—I never knew 
whether there was a harbor or not—the 
engines down and we stopped 
But queer as it was to stop again, we 
didn’t feel a breath of our old panic, 
only a solemn expectation. And we 
heard a stroke of oars, and before I knew 
what was doing there the 
woman, Golden Baby in her arms, going 


sworn 


we along eoast of 


slowed 


was eoolie 
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over the side. They seemed to make 
their own light—the child did. His hair 
was bright almost like flame. His face— 
I never saw—” 

Here he stopped a moment, as if the 
memory were too blinding to be borne. 

“T heard a woman say—it wasn’t as 
if she was afraid, but only awed and 
wondering— Don’t let them go there into 
that island in the dark. Don’t let them 
go!’ And somebody else said: 

“<* Hush!’ 

“T jumped to the rail and looked over, 
and I got a glimpse—I swear I did—of a 
boat full of blacks and the stern seat 
vacant for a passenger. And the boat 
moved away, and there was a light in it 
there hadn’t been before. It was bright, 
like the baby’s hair. We put on steam 
again, and that was all.” 


Nobody spoke for a while, and the 
steward, perking out the curtains at the 
port-holes, to give himself pretence for 
lingering while our talk shut down, 
ventured to look at us imploringly, like 
a tired clock striking the hour. The 
parasite man began to feel his way cau- 
tiously through a sentence, evidently not 
knowing where he was to come out. 

“Tt’s your theory, is it, that—that the 
spirit of those on board ship delayed— 
well, it’s absurd to say it—stopped the 
machinery ?” 

The William Morris man nodded. 

“When you put it that way,” he 
owned, “ 


of course there’s nothing for it 
But there were evil pas- 


but to laugh. 


aboard 
covetousness, 


sions that ship, envy, prid 
lust, hate—chiefly hat 
Now if you should ask me if hate cou 
stop an engine, I should say, ‘ No, 

can’t,’ and so would you. Still, the ha 
was there and the engines stopped.” 

“Ah!” This was a breath in unis 
from us all, not a breath of understan 
ing. but of concurrence. The scion of 
noble stock, who’d been cooling off a litt 
got on his wobbly pins and stretched hi: 
self cautiously, with regard to equipoi 

“Look here, old chap,” said he, “ I’ 
heard that story before.” 

The William Morris man was t 
much absorbed in the after-tang of h 
renewed memory of it to notice wi! 
spoke, or he wouldn’t have answer 
Nobody answered the Sidney man. 

“Not likely,” said he. He _ spol 
briefly, absently. “ None of us who wer 
there were likely to tell it. I never to! 
it before in my life.” 

“But I’ve heard 
poet. 

“Have you?” asked the William Mor 
ris man. He looked up at him and spok 
as if in that quarter something mig! 
be doing. “ Have you?” 

“Yes,” said the little poet. His ey 
shone. His hair seemed to bristle ar 
come alive with some new exciteme: 
under his poll. “ Oh yes, I’ve heard it.” 

“When ’d you hear it?” 

“Long ago—oh, long ago!” 

“ Who told you?” 

“A man named Coleridge. 
it ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ ” 


it,” said the litt] 


He ealled 
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(LES ADLER’S art is in direct 
succession from that of Jean Fran- 

eois Millet. He is, that is to say, 

of those painters who select their 
ects from human life, which they 
tudy with the understanding that is 
of sympathy and interpret with 
feeling for the romance of life which 

ey with its actual conditions justi- 

fic For they do not merely look upon 
face; they have penetrated within the 

ase and searched the mainspring of its 
on. The aggregate has revealed to 
em the secrets of the individuals com- 
sing it: the crowd has been decomposed 
them into its individual units. For 
the most of us humanity is but a crowd; 
1 vast amorphous, insentient, unsensed 
mass of beings outside ourselves. In a 
ty during an hour’s walk we pass a 
usand faces, never seen before, prob- 
never to be seen again. Their orbit 

has chaneed to cross ours; we are to- 


her for a moment, then separated for 
ternity, passing like planets in the void 
space. Or our lot may be cast in a 
smaller community, so that our recogni- 
ns are frequent; we even stop and pass 
time of day; yet separate as stran- 
gers, for we never get below the outer 
ing. Or possibly we do; we number 
man, that woman, among our ac- 
untanees. We say we know them; 
but it is with very partial understanding 
nd perhaps less sympathy. A _ few 
riends, indeed, we have, whose con- 
iousness our own has penetrated with 
sympathy and understanding; but our 
very need of their affection colors both. 
What we know of them is what we want 
for our own happiness to know, and our 
feeling for them is tinectured with our 
craving for sympathy. Our attitude to- 
ward them is the reverse of objective. 
l'o be, however, a real student of human 
life the objective attitude is necessary. 
It must be out of his sympathy for 
human life itself that the artist, 


{ 


Jules Adler, Painter of Labor 


BY CHARLES 


H. CAFFIN 


whether his medium be paint or clay 
or words, is drawn into a knowledge of 
it. He must study it from the outside, 
but with the eye of a seer, one who se 

not only the visibilities but the latent 
soul of the facts. Further, he must have 
the constructive faculty; the power to 
create a personality that, interpreted by 
his art, compels our understanding and 
sympathy. More even than this he 
will achieve if he has the full gift of 
the seer. He will interpret the se- 
lected types in relation, not only to the 
immediate mass from which they have 
been cut, but also to the larger scheme 
of things of which the mass itself is but 
a part. This, I believe, Jules Adler has 
sueceeded in doing; for which reason one 
speaks of him as ecarrving forward the 
work of Millet. 

The special phase of human life with 
which Adler has identified himself is 
that of the working classes of Paris and 
the mining districts. While he has not 
monopolized the field, he has cultivated 
it in a way that is individually his own. 
Raffaelli, for example, in his pictures of 
Parisian street scenes, has represented 
a variety of familiar types. But they 
have been studied with the eyes of one 
who is in love with Paris and recorded 
as incidents in the inexhaustible pano- 
rama of its variegated life. It is Paris 
and not its people that is primarily felt; 
and, even when the artist surprises some 
buveur in his favorite haunt or a work- 
man resting on a bench, and finds him- 
self alone with the man, secluded from 
immediate contact with the life of the 
streets, it is as an example of his type 
that he studies him; as a specimen 
caught and examined at close range. It 
becomes for the nonce individualized, 
but apart from its ordinary habitat. Or 
again, it is Jean Béraud who mingles 
allegory with his realism; shows, for 
example, the scene of the Crucifixion 
enacted upon a hill that overlooks the 








reek of factories. Among the modern 
working-men and working-women that 
huddle round the Cross stands forth an 
ouvrier in his blue blouse, shaking his 
fist toward the great factory chimneys in 
violent denunciation of the crime of cap- 
ital that is crucifying the Lord anew. 
Béraud, in fact, here and elsewhere, has 
utilized for sensational effect the spirit 
of revolt and anarchy with which a por- 
tion of the working classes in Paris is 
penetrated. These two painters, Raf- 
faelli with his conservative attitude that 
regards the working-people as a _ pic- 
turesque incident of the Protean life of 
Paris, and Béraud opportunely seizing 
upon the radical extreme of the condi- 
tions of labor, alike miss the fundamental 
reality of the theme. Between these two 
comes in the art of Jules Adler. 

Adler notes the picturesqueness of the 
working class, but has discovered its 
humanity; he feels the shadow upon the 
lives of the people, but allows also for 
the lights, and while relating both to the 
local environment, interprets them in 
their relation to the universal scheme. 
In his point of view he is more truly 
objective than either of the painters I 
have named, and at the same time in- 
terprets more fully the picturesqueness 
and more truthfully the sentiment. For 
he has lived among the people he depicts 
and made their thoughts a part of his 
own knowledge, and has warmed his 
heart at theirs. He loves them; but 
neither with sentimentality nor any loss 
of his own sense of values. His in- 
timacy with them, in fact, has not 
drawn him off into personal entangle- 
ments of feeling, but has induced a phi- 
losophie outlook, no less sane and broad 
than sympatheiic. After the example 
of Millet he views human work as part 
of the diurnal labor of the world; by no 
means the burden of a curse, nor alto- 
gether the source of blessing, but as 
man’s share in the problem of the des- 
tiny of the unjverse. Not more inevi- 
table nor more unreasonable than the 
daily rising and setting of the sun are 
man’s daily going forth to work in the 
morning and coming back at evening. 
No more doomed is man’s struggle for 
life than the labor of living imposed 
upon the trees and flowers, that strug- 
gle perpetually against the bafflements 
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of storm and blight and parasites, stunt 
ed often by the narrow exigencies 
their environment. Somewhere in t! 
vast universal scheme of interlocked a: 
conflicting energies lies the labor of h 
manity; its feet planted on the roc 
that are continually disintegrating + 
form new foothold; its face, if it will 
it, lifted to the perpetual courses of t! 
planets. A great mystery that Mille: 
nourished on his Bible and Homer, bi 
carrying always with him a sombren 
of temperament, born in him during t] 
days of hard unremitting toil at Gruch 
and thickened by the disappointment 
and narrowness of his after-life, inter 
preted in terms of solemn epic. 

But the art of Adler, coming later 
when the acquiescence of man in tl 
gloom of the inevitable has become pun 
tured by a new belief in the possibiliti 
of more sunshine for the toiler, is k 
solemn and not epical. While it i: 
volves the universal idea, it is taking 
note of the particular, and interpretin: 
its theme in terms less typical, mor 
personal. Compare, for example, his 
Song of the Open Road with Millet’: 
Sower. The latter comes down the fur 
row with a momentum derived fron 
countless ages of sowing, dating back i: 
long unbroken perspective from man’ 
first need of making sure provision f 
his living, and in the swing of its mov 
ment the man’s figure has something 
of the universal rhythm. But the figur 
is in the shade, and the face, bowed t 
the soil, is obscured by the shadow ot 
the hat. The figure is impersonal—it 
not a man, but man; not a sower, but th 
sower. Observe, on the other hand, th 
digger in Adler’s picture. He, too, is 
swinging along with energetic strides: 
not, however, impelled by a momentum 
but drawn forward by the magnet of 
an expectation ahead of him. His eye- 
are fixed before him; his head held high. 
as he rolls out the song of the open 
road. No ery of the soil breaks fron 
him, but joy in the chance of work and 
pride of power, while at his back recedes 
the winding road through wide stretches 
of broad land, beaming pleasantly in 
the pearly light of morning. Swift and 
strong and free is his movement, but it 
has little or nothing of the classie rhythm 
of Millet’s Sower; not anything of its 
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DESCENT OF 


mpersonality. This man is individual, 
as well as typical of his class, expressive 
r possibly prophetic of its happiest and 
The daylight of a 
new dawn has come and the lot of the 


nost hopeful spirit. 
iler is lightened with expectation of 
the future. 

But turn to another aspect of the 
subject, The High Furnaces. No whole- 
someness of open country here or glad- 
ness of sunshine; but a sky swollen with 
the murk of smoke and the flare and 
fumes of gases; stabbed with the naked 
chimney stacks, and lowering heavily 
ibove the piled masses of the furnaces. 
Is it terrible, this weight of foulness 
bearing down upon the lives of men; 
or even in its terribleness grandly stim- 
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ulating and uplifting, like smoke and 
flame of sacrifice upon a mammoth altar? 
Possibly both. Within the heat of that 
Phlegethon the strong are being con- 
sumed, while the weaklings, the children 
whose strength is not yet and the old 
men and women whose strength is gon 


are scratching the heaps of refuse for bits 


of coal to warm themselves. But the 
eye turns at once from these atoms of 
humanity, passes beyond the river, 
eribbed within unnatural banks, the 
wharfside and railroad, and finds itself 


caught up into the reaching splendor of 
the sky: a turmoil of crimson and yellow, 
reflected in a myriad hues upon the 
panting steam and stirred with purpl 


smoke: swaving, tossing, swirling, heav- 
































THE PLEASURES 


ing, but ever mounting slowly, mount- 


ing surely to the upper twilight heaven, 
where above the turmoil faintly glim- 
mers the glory of the sun. - Meanwhile 
the eyes of the weaklings are painfully 


searching the dirt-heaps, and the bodies 
of the strong are bowed over their toil. 
Neither look up to, perhaps they are not 
aware of, the mystery of splendor that 
swings above them; still less are they 
conselous of it as symbolic of the spirit 
f their lives of toil. It is the poet or 
the poet-painter that can find in the murk 
and rack which environ men’s lives a 
suggestion of the soul concealed within. 
Yet I wonder if many of us, who are 
neither the one nor the other, do not 
sometimes rise to this abstract sense of 
things? The ineubus of the concrete for 
the most part hedges round and presses 
down upon us; but there are moments, 
f all 
of things is revealed 


rare |x rhaps but in the experience ( 


of us, when the soul 
It may be when the rigor of the day’s 
strenuousness is relaxed and the ag- 


gressiveness of factory and office build- 





OF THE PEOPLE 


ing, the gaunt harshness of wharves and 
warehouses, dissolve in the kindliness of 
twilight. They loom up as presences; 
here silent and impalpable in the lumi- 
nous evanescence of the vault of ether: 
now sternly, patiently obdurate beneath 
the threat of storm, or again grimly 
sordid in contrast with the pageantry 
above. However it be, they seem no 
longer steel, stone, and concrete, working 
cells of countless human lives. The: 
have ceased to be the result and means 
of individual and collective effort. T 
the eye of sight they appear incorporeal, 
phantoms only of reality; yet by reason 
of their very unreality more real to thé 
spirit’s eve For the accidents of time 
and matter are lost sight of: they ris 
as monuments to the truth that mar 
builds better than he knows, altars on 
which through sacrifice his aspirations 
are revealed. Thev are seen to be th 
spiritual expression of the common and 
collective soul of human endeavor 

Yet while this abstract suggestion of 
the need and nobility of labor is appar- 
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= does not | k the aded with the darkness of t re But 
| ‘ s results of man’s unpractieca 

3 eed distorted to necessity, the no- by toi lwo voung nen follow the 
; ited by individual degradation. As vet their work bh has t robbe« 
sees and feels the st pid, bl ndering, them of their woman! ad C)rve t the 
| waste of human life that r turns to look at two little tots sitting by 
ts from treating the individual as a the side of the path plavine with a d 
and not as part of a machine ‘ he sight stirs in the girl a tinet 
yregation, wherein all th parts aré that nature neve ntended should 7 
2 titically combined and balanced thwarted by laboring I a coa 
the human energy is conse ved, You se the point Adler makes it t 
\dler has no sympathy with the fruit- a quiet sane sincerity: and any san 
spirit of anarchy that is emitted like or woman who believes in the bettering 
= gas from this welter of mismanage- of humanity must acknowledge it 
Both as artist and man his creed Or turn to his picture On f B 
rderliness: therefore, like so many i mother and father, the latter holding 
oning men and women of to-day, he their baby. Behind them men are r 
< a socialist, one who would do for the pairing the roadway, which in the back 
mmunity as a whole what, for example, ground is busy with the familiar sight 
ne of our great corporations have don of trucks, ‘buses, and fiacres. women with 
admirably in the interest of their em bundles hurrvin g to and fro. and a / 
lovees and share 
Iders In a word, siete 
bstitute the scien Ir aa 
ifie method of or 
ganization in place 
every man _ for 
imself and the devil 
<e the under dog. 
That ther is no 
strain of sensational 
ism and sentimental- 
itv in Adler’s point 
f view may be seen 
from his ZJn_ the 
Country of the 
Vines There is a 
peep of distant open 
untry; otherwise 
the scene is. barri 
aded with the ugly 
iles of surface 
rks, as the after 
on shift replaces 
4 the men who have 
iled since morning. 
Three of the latter 
are prominent in the 
r, foreground. The ac- 
i of their bodies 
is a little stiff and 
ramped, and their 
gaze is strained 
head partly with 
the apathy of fatigue 
d partly because 








their s ar +1] 
neir eve are Still THE ROADMAN 








vung charges, watching a regi- 
soldiers march by: the gentle 
gayety of spring hovering over the trees 

| Meanwhile, iso- 
ated in the foreground, sit the man and 
the woman, staring fixedly before them, 


nited in their love for the little 


the quare evyond. 


one, 

separated by thoughts that they dare 
not share. The present is tor them in 
-ome way wrong; else why should this 
man, in a scene of so much active life, 
he sitting inactive? Why these gaunt 
faces and eyes that do not seem to see 
much hope ahead? Assuredly something 
is wrong; nor would it seem to be due 
to any moral fault of this man and 
woman It is something rotten in the 
body politic that makes insufficient pro- 
vision for the man who has run behind 
in the race, for the woman in her days 
of motherhood, and leaves the care of the 
next generation to the haphazard of sick- 
ness and want 

The Mother in one respect presents 
again the old, old shocking feature of 


the waste of motherhood: the woman who 
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to the last pang of mental and physica 
suffering has done her duty to the com 
munity, burdened with the very healthi 
ness of her own child and with the added 
weight imposed upon her of having t 
earn a living for both of them But 
there is another feature no less shocking, 
the men’s waste of their own lives, whic] 
helps to increase the burden on the won 
en, One of the men, seated at the 
marble-top table of the café, is earnestly 
Without over 


hearing the argument one feels certair 


maintaining a_ thesis. 


that it is based on the iniquities of Cap 
ital that grinds the faces of the 


poor 
Meanwhile they are guzzling, and 


flashy poster, advertising absinthe, tells 
its tale. Adler is no windbag inflated 
with hot air, but a thoughtful and truth 
ful analyst. While he feels the short 
comings of the social system, he takes 
account of the dittculties that the in 
dividual puts in the way of reasonabk 
though how far the individua 
may be a product of 
not lost sight of 


reform; 


social conditions is 
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The note 

one of his pictures not represented 
ere, It is The Soup of the Poor: a lin 
f hungry people of both sexes, children, 
old, for the 
a respectable-looking crowd, passive- 
while the light 
quavers upon their 
is ““ The Bread 
loeal 


see in New York on any week night in 


of profoundest gloom is struck 


ung middle-aged, 


part 


waiting 


most 
from an open 
door 
races, It 
vith 


pinched 


wan, 


Line,” such as 


certain differences you may 


all weathers, when in your passage down 
Broadway you have left behind the flare 
and flaunting gayety of the theatre zone 
vyhich is awake by night, and reach the 
comparative darkness of the lower part 


that lives by day. 
trast 


Perhaps it is this eon- 
and that 
awful 


between 


he Ips to 


gayety gloom 


make the 


spectacle of 


beings waiting silent for their 
dole additionally terrible At 
in his picture Adler is in mn 


mood: he 


human 
turn of 
anv rate, 


fierce denunciatory does not 
the horror or 


tional plea for sympathy. It is 


exaggerate make a sensa 
rather 
as if he felt that. conditions being as they 
still are, wofully blundering waste 

that 


portrays the 


and 
meanwhile a_ blessing 


doled Yet he 


recipients of it respectable, that he may 


ful, it is 
charity is 
drive home the sin of the community it 
permitting poverty to exist. 

But the subject of his 
changes. See The 
to his day’s work. 


imaginings 
Roadman pr ceeding 
He is older than the 
man we met singing the song of the open 
road, and he moves more slowly; energy 
down into 


settling self-respecting sta 
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} tself it is gay or tl 
finds vent in 
dressing and form: 
promenade; it is sit 
ple, natural, a 
spontaneous, tru 
Gallic. As a seer 
viewed en masse T 


picture infects 


with pleasure, 
if one studies 
figures individual] 


the \ are 
o be charmingly 
versified in charact: 


discovers 


t 


and interesting. 

In all his pictur 
as already hint 
the artistic purpose 
controls Adler’s treat 
of the subject 
However serious ti 


ment 


human suggestion, 
is accompanied wit 
a decorative arrang: 
ment of the mis 
from th 
which 


en scene, 
beauty of 
gains a 


Another good ex 


poignancy 














SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD 


bility But like the other he makes a 
handsome showing against the beauty 
of the landscape; for you may have 
noticed what a feeling for decorative 


composition Adler has. The lines and 
masses and color are sources of wsthetic 
pleasure, and have, 
logical significance. 
ample, the 
smoothly 


moreover, a psycho- 
Compare, for ex- 
behind this 
back to the 
with the sweeping curves 


meadow man, 


spreading village 
of the 
Both are 
scenes, in which the artist finds 
the most 


chureh 
roadway in the other picture 
country 
harmonious possibilities of 
labor; but turn back with him to the city 
and note the interval of happy ease that 
he portrays in Joues Populaires. How 
shall one translate it? The Pleasures of 
the People near the mark. 
It is a Sunday or a general holiday in 
the Faubourg that 


is somewhers 


Adk r knows so well; 
in the air. It is not of the 
sort that has to be ol streperous to assure 


and gavetv is 


gZ 
ample of this 
The Haulers: 
a woman, a boy, and 
four 


whe re 
men are com- 
bined in one mass of motive power; six 
human lives 
horse. Yet 
manity 


being cheaper 
back of this herd of hu 
reduced to the condition: of 
beasts of burden, what a delicate beauty 
of pearly water and magical illusion of 
wharves and factories, invested with th 
light-irradiated mists of morning! Her 
that is idealized, 
while humanity is brutalized. gut ol 
serve the contrast in Le Ther 
the “ hands” and 
their womenfolk are marching down th 
street past the silent works. The latter 
show for what they are, mere gaunt ugly 


than one 


it is the environment 


Creuzot. 
a strike is in progress; 


sheds and towers and chimneys, 
that the spirit 
of labor which animates them is 
drawn. 


empty 
shells of structure, now 
with- 
The spirit is outside of them 
within the hearts of the strikers, lifting 
their souls as they march beneath the tri- 
colors to a pitch of exaltation that bursts 


forth in singing. In the front rank 
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hes a voung widow. She has the tude; the flood of humanity fil the 
f the idealist, transformed by the street; the stream all one av-—~work- 
r of the moment into the pain and ward. Jt is impelled by necessity; but 
} gerousness of a Medusa’s head. She the note of need to work because of prick 
rv and walks alone; but behind n oneself and love of others is not al 
1 mes an older woman. She leans ent See the light hope and lov 
the arm of her man, whose toothless and pride on the faces of the lovers 
vorking to the chorus. as he the foreground. Yes, Adler knows hi 
i trides ith fists clenched and lifts his Faubourg and loves it: has see 
“; red eves to a vision of deliverance. But  picturesqueness and peered into t 
an at his side looks straight be- hearts of its humanity, and touched tl 


er, with the sutt ring resignation collective soul oft the pop il tions, ans 
who has been schooled to wait A philosopher-like, an artist in the broadest 
th a drum turns his young face to deepest, creative way, he has sensed 
ers with a pitiful, worshipping gaze. relation to the universal soul of labor 
So face after face, if you examine the When will American painters thus pi 
d. reveals its individual character themselves artists of the humanity that 


submission or militant protest, ideal- hrobs in our cities and mining districts ¢ 
d by the thrill of a common and col- Yesterday evening, as often, I took my 
e impulse. stand in Union Square at six o’el 


Lastly. as a furthe r proot, if it be Ilad I been earli r | should have Set 
eeded, that Adler’s point of view is sane the square seatt red with clerks, tvp 


nd genial as well as trenchantly scru- writers and stenographers, the clerica 
izing and intolerant of wrong, observe staff of the office buildings, following thi 
l Descent of the Faubourg. The diagonal paths on their way to the car 
nements have given up their multi- and subway and elevated roads, or 1 
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THE 


HIGH 


hall-bedrooms in the immediate 
But this time 
be succeeded by another 


the ir 


neighborhood. bv these 


have passed, to 
human stream, as the clothing-shops pour 
forth their employees. Into the dark of 
the the office buildings still rear 
their tiers of lighted windows, where the 
scrub-women are cleaning up the dirt of 
the day’s work, and over on the south of 


sky 


ihe park the picture-shows present their 


external bravery of illumination. The 


bell in the 


big 


Madison Square tower 
booms the signal of release. A _ few 
more minutes and the streets to the west- 


ward become black with men and women 


and girls. On they come, the stream 
gathering volume as it advances; across 
Broadway to the paths that cross the 
park; a multitude converging on the park 
io divide again on the other side into 


separate streams, that gradually thin off 
and seatter their human drops among the 
the East Side. Some of the 
old, with the bent backs they 
ight from Europe; some of the 


homes on 


men 


bre 


are 


women 


FURNACES 


still 


over their heads. 


habit of a sha 
But the majority 

carefully 
pairs, or 


retain the foreign 


young and dressed; they pas 


singly, in linked by the an 


in threes and fours; so swiftly that 
the faces flash but for an instant 
the electric light beneath which I a 


Suddenly the stream is cut | 
file of Italian 
cavators of the foundations of some off 


standing. 


an Indian workmen, ex 


building or factory: the men at the bot 


tom of this mass of labor. Blue over 

‘ 2 . : ; 
alls, grimed with dirt, here and there th 
glow of a red sweater, they move wit] 
swift low stride, one behind the other 
each carrying a billet of wood, the per 
quisite of his work; silently pressing #, 
forward, they too, to their homes on t] 
East Side. 

Twice each working day this a 
countless other similar phenomena els 
where renew themselves, but the eyes 
of most American artists remain seale« 
to their human significance and th 
pictorial possil ilities, 
; 
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A Credit to Densmore 


BY MARGARITA. 
F course the school you were 
graduated from has a way of 


seeming altogether different when 
have been out a year. That’s under- 
d. But the first time I went back 
Densmore I wondered if it really 
adn’t changed. The superintendent 
is enthusiastic about the improvements 
the equipment, and the new Nurses’ 
lormitory was better than the cramped 
tle quarters we used to have. But I 
ieve that machines for cracking ice 
: not quite as important as—well, some 
her things. 
When I entered the big dining-room, 
it would have been cool even on the 
t June day if the forty girls all talking 
once hadn’t made it seem hot, at first 
‘ouldn’t make out a familiar face. I 
1 the forlorn, out-of-place, old feeling 
hat always comes when you are not 
wn in a place where you used to be 
some importance. And nobody spoke 
paid any more attention to me than 
to look up curiously. <A _ prim- 
king nurse came through the door 
ith me. 
“How is 37 to-day?” asked an eager 
ttle probationer before she had taken 
er place at her table. 


“Fine. Hasn’t had any temperature 
” . . 

r a week,” replied the prim one, com- 

lacently. 


Still nobody spoke to me, and I stood 
sitating a moment, not knowing just 


ere to go. So I was pleased when 
Miss Stryker caught sight of me and 
me forward. She had entered with 


class, but had had to stay out a year 
ecause of illness. I had never known 
er very well—she was a reserved, satir- 
al sort of girl, although I had heard 
vely things about her. There was that 
time when she had asked permission to 
pecial a case in the Free Ward who 
uldn’t afford to pay a nurse, and had 
sat up for three nights and carried her 
vn work too. And nobody would have 
CXX.—No. 718.—74 
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known anything about it if the woman 
hadn’t recovered and got into a paper 
in some medical congress. But this 
time the quiet courtesy of her manner 
and her nice, low voice made me feel 
as if she must have been my most in- 
timate friend in the class. 

“Won’t you come to my table?” she 
said. And I was only too glad to do it. 
“You are specialling Miss Ardmore, 1 
believe. What do they call her trouble 
this time?” 

“An obscure nervous affection, I am 
told.” But a twinkle in Miss Stryker’s 
eye made me say, before I realized it, 
“ Hospitalitis, I should call it.” 

Miss Stryker laughed—not satirically, 
rather pityingly: “After all, that’s just 
as definite a disease as mumps, only it’s 
located in the lobes of the brain instead 
of in the glands of the neck. It’s all a 
question of mental attitude.” 

Pretty Miss Lockwood, whom I recog- 
nized as one of last year’s second-year 
girls, came into the room. 

“Oh dear!” she sighed, plaintively, 
sinking into her chair. “I’m so tired. 
[ve been standing there for four hours. 
I was so afraid I wouldn’t get here in 
time for lunch.” 

“What was the 
eager probationer. 

“ Appendicitis—heart 
features were the worst. She was on the 
operating-table almost as long as 37 was 
last week. That was the most fascina- 
ting ease! Doctor Dupont has made a 
big reputation out of it—Doctor Moore 
told me so.” And she attacked the 
luncheon a colored maid had brought, 
with appetite. 

Miss Stryker and I made our escape 
at the same time. Outside the door 
she paused. 

“ Are you very busy?” 

“No; I think Miss Ardmore is just 
as well pleased to have me away. It’s 
so evident that I’ve nothing to do for 


ease?” asked the 


and bronchial 
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her—it rather wears on her to think 
things up.” 

“It’s the fourth time she has been 
here in twelve months. Indeed, it’s a 
shame for the hospital to take her money. 
Who’s the physician ?”’ 

“Doctor Dietrich. But she called 
him in after she came here—and he 
doesn’t know her yet.” 

Miss Stryker 
pleasantly. 

“He'll be like all the rest. 
hate doctors!” 

“Doctor Dietrich is 
honest—” 


“ 


smiled rather wun- 


How I 
blunt he’s so 


I don’t know him. But when I see one 

that will admit he knows nothing when 
he does, I’ll believe that. And to have to 
stand by like a reverential image and see 
them blunder—! Are you going out?” 

“ No; it’s too hot.” 

“T wish you’d look in on Miss Padgett 
—in 37—poor little girl—” 

“Oh, then 37’s a girl—and young!” 
I suppose that shouldn’t have made any 
difference, but it did. 

“IT went in yesterday,” said Miss 
Stryker, “when Miss Rainey was off 
duty, and I thought she looked forlorn. 
I believe she isn’t doing a bit well. See 
if you can find out what the matter is. 
Miss Rainey is so mechanical, she never 
sees anything but what she’s told. That’s 
why I think some one ought to look after 
Miss Padgett, some one with an imag- 
ination. You know I haven’t any. Doc- 
tors and nurses haunted her for the first 
week—it was a sort of a show case. But 
now—!” She made an expressive gesture 
and turned down a cross-corridor that 
led to the diet kitchen. 


When I had shut the heavy door, all 
of the noise, the fun, the life, of the 
great institution was cut off so suddenly 
that the effect seemed mystical. The 
hospital corridors stretched spacious, 
dim, cool, endless. Through doors, open- 
ed to let in the air, quiet figures lay 
straight and calm, limbs graven by the 
simple lines of thin white coverlids, 
hands lax at sides or holding aimlessly 
book or flower. After the din, the heat, 
of the crowded room I had left, the peace, 
for a few minutes while my tread sounded 
sharply down the space, seemed grateful. 
Then my eyes, newly adjusted to the 
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your strength. 


dimness of shuttered interiors, saw, 

der the enforced quietude, the stir a 

seething that could not be allayed, 

aching unrest of this deadly mechanic 

business of mending faulty bodies. O 

thrashed aimlessly about, one pale 2 

tucked a ball of a handkerchief und 

her pillow at my approach, a man | 
off a rebellious sound between closed teet 
as he tried to adjust with ineffecti 
hands the screen near his bed so that 
persecuting ray of sunlight might n 
probe into feverish eyes. At the sow 
of my footsteps heads turned sudden]! 
an awakening of hopeful expectancy 

the dull depths of their eyes, only 

subside with weary patience as I pass: 
them by. 

Opposite the door of 37 I paused. 
sereen hid the figure on the bed fro: 
view. Even after I had entered and 
stood looking at the small, pale girl, 
she did not move. Yet there was som 
thing in the attitude that spoke of ten 
sion more certainly than all the uneas) 
mutterings and longing glances that had 
pursued me down the hall. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 
I asked. She turned her eyes on me, 
big, hollow eyes from which, togethe: 
with the color, all life and all interest 
seemed to have faded. She spoke in 
small, thin voice, and as mechanical! 
as if she had been pulled by a string. 

“ Nothing, thank you.” 

“Don’t you want me to prop you 
a little so you can read?’ 

“No; the doctor told me to be carefu! 
and—she—and Miss Richards warn 
me.” But she shifted her position slight 
ly to bring me more conveniently withi: 
her line of vision. She made an effect 
of moving with caution, as though 
natural effort might prove deadly. Yet 
with her operation already nearly tw 
weeks past, she should be beginning t 
feel some freedom of movement. 

“ But how long ago was that?” 

“T forget. It doesn’t matter. I don’ 
feel strong enough.” She opened and 
shut her mouth like an automaton. 

“Tsn’t there something I could bring 
you—an egg-nog—a milk-punch—?” 

“T don’t know whether the doctor has 
ordered it.” 

“But surely you want to be gaining 
Have you any appetite?” 


- 
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A CREDIT 


“JT don’t know—I thought I would be 
But the things they bring me 
n’t taste right.” 

“Fave you told the doctor?” 

“T—T don’t know Doctor Dupont very 
ll. I believe he has discharged me.” 

“ Who’s looking after your diet?” 

She turned her big, hollow eyes on me 
cain. “ Why—the hospital, I suppose.” 

“ When was Miss Richards here ?” 

“T don’t believe she has been here since 

at—first day.” 

At last there was something human, if 

ly in the childish quivering of the lips 

at couldn’t be stilled. Then I realized 
at her indifference might be from fear 

showing weakness. At all events I 
new that it was not a very safe thing, 

her stage of convalescence—and look- 

ge as she did. So I pursued the open- 

g relentlessly: 

“When are you going to get up?” 

‘IT don’t know. They haven’t told me. 
Never—it seems—sometimes.” This time 
he turned her head away from me. The 
helpless fluttering of the little hands 

ade me think of a butterfly in a net. 

“ Where are your family?” She turned 


ngry. 


r head from side to side impatiently, 


protestingly: “They think I am doing 
» well—they went home. And I haven’t 
felt able to write.” 
“Why don’t you get 
rite for you ?” 
“Miss Rainey?” in a startled, protest- 
g tone. “Oh, she is a very fine nurse— 
it thére’s so little time to do everything 
the morning, she says—and of course 
he isn’t here in the afternoon. And— 
mehow—I never thought to ask her to 
do it.” 
“Tl write one for you now. 
me what you want to say.” 
“Oh, could you? I’m afraid—you’re 
so kind—would it be all right? They 
are always telling me to be careful. And 
vou—cean you spare the time—?” Before 
he was half through her stumbling re- 
monstranee and feverish eagerness I had 
the table pulled out and the paper under 
my hand. 
“My own 


your nurse to 


Just tell 


dear Mother,” she began. 
Then her voice shook and the tears came 
into her eyes. 
“Oh—I—wait a 
ashamed—” 
“ That’s all right,” I said, comfortably. 


minute—I’m_ so 
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“There’s a hair in 
Where’s your home?” 
“In Virginia—not far at all. 
seems—thousands of 
word came in a gulp. 
“What is your name? 
haven’t told me.” 

That brought the deluge. There were 
some moments before she could make her- 
self understood, but when she did I heard 
something like: : 

“You are the f-f-first person that 
has wanted to know whether I had a 
name. I am n-n-nothing but a N-n- 
number!” 

When she had sobbed in the most 
satisfying manner for about five minutes, 
and I had held her hand and had stroked 
it with as much sympathy and elder- 
sisterly emotion as I could put into that 
action, she checked herself suddenly. 

“ What’s the matter?” I asked, startled. 
T hadn’t expected her to get through for 
a good ten minutes more. 

“T mustn’t. It’s bad for 
perature.” 

“T wouldn’t worry about my tempera- 
ture,” I said, seornfully, in the most 
shocking disregard of professional fe- 
tishes. “I'd like to know what Nature 
gives women such capable tear-glands for 
if it isn’t to use them. Tell me some- 
thing more about your home.” 

When she had had a most enjoyable 
time, talking when she felt like it, snif- 
fling comfortably when emotion overcame 
her at the thought of what “ M-mother 
would feel if she knew how she had near- 
] and recol- 


my pen, anyway. 
Sut it 
The last 


miles.” 


I believe they 


my tem- 


ly died with homesickness,” 
lection of what “ F-f-father had said 
when she saw him after she had been 
brought in from the operating-room,” 
and how “heavenly the front gallery was 
at this time with Crimson Rambler all 
over it,” she stopped and said, wondering- 
ly: “But how did you happen to come 
here? I haven’t seen before, and 
you’re so different.” 

“T’m one of last year’s class—special- 
ling.” 

“Was Miss Richards here then?” 

“No; why?” 

She gave a furtive look out into the 
corridor, and then her eyes came back to 
mine, clingingly. A sudden color came 
into her pale face. 
“T—hate her!” 


you 


she said, with sur- 
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prising energy. “She’s not human. 
She’s a machine. She’s a ghoul—all 
made of steel and ice.” This astonish- 
ing contribution to natural history must 
not go unchallenged. So I said, with 
proper loyalty: 

“Oh no; you must have misunderstood 
her. And she has taken the greatest in- 
terest in your case! I’ve heard her talk 
about it.” 

er Yes, that’s it. When I’m not a 
Number I’m a Case. She doesn’t even 
know my name. I know she doesn’t, for 
I heard her outside the door. When 
the doctor spoke of Miss Padgett, she 
said, ‘ No, it’s 37 I want the directions 
for” I’m a Number and a Case. And 
sometimes I feel like a mouse caught in 
a trap. Just before you came in I was 
feeling that there was no chance of get- 
ting out of these high, white walls, or 
down those endless, clean, echoing cor- 
ridors, until they take me out—dead!” 
Her color had ebbed again, and she 
looked alarmingly white and exhausted. 
I began to feel fearful that I had not 
done the right thing in making her talk. 

“There, just turn over now and try 
to sleep,” I said. “ You'll be walking 
out in a week or so back to Virginia and 
the Crimson Rambler.” But she wouldn’t 
listen to me. 

“Do you know,” she said, “when 
they brought me in from the operating- 
room, and when I was sick and suffer- 
ing and so weak that I couldn’t think 
of anything but of how every inch of me 
ached and shrieked, and that the only 
thing that could make me ever get well 
was to have father and mother and— 
everybody I cared for sitting in a ring 
around my bed and just pumping love 
and strength in with every breath, She 
sailed in. She was starched and stiff 
and horribly. rosy and strong. She was 
with one of the house doctors, and he was 
stiff and starched and shining in glossy 
white linen too. And I was so mussed 
up and my gown so limp and smelling 

of ether because I hadn’t been strong 
enough for them to dress me yet. The 
house doctor smiled at me rather kindly. 
But She just came forward and stood 
there and said: ‘Now you must get 
well fast. We expect you to be a credit 
to Densmore— ” 
“There, there,” I said, soothingly, 








alarmed at the tempest I had rais 
“You see she wants you to get wi 
every one does. So you—” 

Her pale eyes were flashing now. 

“TI didn’t know that I came here 
be cut up and nearly killed and to d 
of lonesomeness just to be a ‘ credit 
Densmore’! And I’ve been shut up he 
ever since. And I’ve been nothing | 
a Number. And if you hadn’t come 
when you did I know I would ha 
died. I was just thinking how nice 
would be to die if that would get H 
into trouble!” 

I had to work over her for fifteen mi: 
utes to get her calmed down. And at t! 
end of that time I sent for one of 
house doctors and gave her some brand 
to revive her. But I had at least beg 
to find out what was the matter with he: 


“*Tmagine how she feels’?” said Do 
tor Dietrich, genially. “I haven’t ai 
imagination. If I had, I should hay 
gone in for fancy surgery.” 

“But, Doctor Dietrich, she isn’t d 
ing well at all. She picked up a litt 
after I talked to her the other day, b 
she has dropped back again.” 

“But she’s Dupont’s patient. I can 
interfere—” 

“She says the doctor has discharg: 
her; he is so busy, and he thinks she’ 
convaleseing.” 


“Of course Dupont’s busy. I forget 
just what the female white population o/ 


the District is,” the doctor mused. “ B 
Dupont, of course, has fully seventy-fi\ 
per cent. of that.” 


“Tt’s something besides doctors that 


she needs. Her father’s ill and her moth 
er can’t come. And the nurses here—” 


“Yes, I know all about nurses,” said 


the doctor, pessimistically. 
“ All but Miss Stryker; she told m 


first about Miss Padgett, and she’s fine.” 


“ Yes, yes, I suppose so.” Doctor Diet 
rich spoke absently. “ Now, see her 
I have just fifteen minutes I can spar 
Tll look in on Miss Padgett—just 
friend, you know, brought in by you 
Wouldn’t it just be a star in my crow: 
if I could pry one of his patients away 


from Dupont of the cathedral voice’ 


Then, if you'll get the other young 


woman, we’ll talk it over for a minute. 


9”? 


Where will you be? 
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‘There’s a little ice-cream place just 

oss the street—” 

‘All right. It’s one of the places the 
Health Officer brought up for a fine. But 
| suppose they cleaned up for a time. 
And it’s martyrs for science we'll be.” 

Ten minutes later we were sitting 
1round a marble-topped table. Doctor 
Dietrich contemplated his pyramid of soft 
ice-creain with amusement; Miss 
Stryker had a detached expression as she 
trifled with hers. For my part, I love 
ice-cream, and it would be rank affecta- 
tion to pretend to be superior to the thrill. 

“What are the plans of the Relief 
Expedition?” asked Doctor Dietrich. 

“We have to take our instructions 
from you,” I replied. 

‘You mean you’re too busy to talk.” 
He laughed at me not a bit unkindly. 
Ten years had dropped from his face 
since we left the hospital. “ All right, 
then, if I must lead off—I think she’s 
suffering from ansemia.” 

“T think it’s that she lacks the will 
to live,” put in Miss Stryker, promptly. 

She hadn’t spoken before, and Doctor 
Dietrich turned abruptly and surveyed 
her. There was challenge in her voice. 

I said, “ She’s homesick.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m sure you’re right. It 
takes the womanly touch to feel out those 
things. But”—he turned pugnaciously 
to Miss Stryker—* I can’t stand for that 
modern cant. There’s always a physical 
cause for depression. In her case it’s 
a lack of good red blood.” 

Miss Stryker acknowledged the opinion 
with calmness. 

“Undoubtedly. But she would make 
blood fast enough if she once asserted 
herself. It’s a moral defect.” 

Then they began to do what, if they 
hadn’t been well-bred, I should have said 
was quarrelling. And, even granted that 
they were well-bred, it wasn’t far from 
that. And they were letting their ice- 
cream melt! 

“She needs to be treated as if she were 
a human being and not a Number,” I 
said, feebly, hoping that would stop them. 

“ That’s just what I said!” Both Doc- 
tor Dietrich and Miss Stryker turned to 
me with relief and with unqualified ap- 
proval. “She needs to be treated like 
a human being and have her will 
aroused,” said Miss Stryker. 


pink 
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“ She needs to be treated like a human 
being and be fed,” stated Doctor Dietrich. 
You never saw two people approve as 
heartily of a third as they did. I began 
to feel delightfully popular. 

“I can give her some time in the after- 
noon, when I’m off duty. I think Miss 
Ardmore will feel able to get along with- 
out me.” I said this gravely enough, but 
I didn’t dare to meet Doctor Dietrich’s 
eyes. For he had Miss Ardmore, 
and I knew well enough that he had 
diagnosed her case as Hospitalitis of an 
aggravated type. 


seen 


But of course we both 
had to preserve a professional reticence. 

“ The morning is the time Miss Padgett 
feels worst. I can get in there a little 
while about breakfast-time. Rainey will be 
only too glad to have a free hour; she’s 
getting ready for Commencement. And 
beginning to be ambitious to do 
things for himself—and it’s time,” com- 
mented Miss Stryker, severely. “ Be- 
sides, he follows me with 
hungry eyes, and I can’t give 
any more food than they order. 
So I can spare the time,” she added as 
an after-thought. 

“Who’s 55?” asked Doctor Dietrich, 
quickly. “Trenholm? Are you nursing 
him?”—with a grunt of entire disap- 
proval. “ Well—try to get all the red 
meat into her diet that she can digest— 
and beef juice and raw eggs.” 

“T shall try to get hold of her mind, 
take her out of herself,’ Miss Stryker 
asserted, stiffly. Then they 


~~? 
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around his 
great 


him 


began to 


quarrel again, so that the young woman 


with the lowering coiffure who had 
brought us the cream began to look at 
us curiously. 

“There’s a lover in the ease,” I said, 
to make them stop. And you never saw 
two more interested faces than those two 
cynics turned to me. Again I 
myself in their approval. 

“Well, well, we'll have to what 
we can do about that.” Doctor Diet- 
rich was all prepared for action. “ He 
ean do more than Dupont and ourselves 
put together. Where is he, and why isn’t 
he on hand ?” 

“He can’t be. I think that may be 
the real trouble. He’s one of the Geolog- 
ical Survey scientists. He’s off on one 
of the Alaskan trips. Nothing has been 
heard from the party for weeks. She’s 


sunned 


see 











fvightened. You see, he has been dis- 
coursing about the dangers of the way, 
so as to gloat over her caring so much, 
I suppose. You’d be angry with him if 
his picture didn’t look so boyish. And 
she is convinced that he has been spilled 
out of his canoe shooting rapids. Some- 
thing may be known of the party at the 
Survey, but she is timid and doesn’t 
know the proper way to get at them.” 

The doctor took out his note-book in 
his quick, impatient way. “ Poor little 
lonesome child,” he said, tenderly, under 
his breath. “She needs hope to make 
her want to live.” Then, after a minute: 
“T’ll see if I can get some news of the 
party for her. Maybe I can get a mes- 
sage through—I know Kennedy. What’s 
the youngster’s name?’ He made a note 
of it. “How did you find out?” He 
shot one of his quick glances at me as 
he dropped the book back in his pocket. 

“You don’t suppose any one could 
possibly have the rapt expression she 
wore every time she spoke of the gallery 
at home, and the way the moonlight 
slipped through the vines, and the per- 
fume that drifted in from the Crimson 
Rambler—unless something had been said 
on that gallery—?”’ 

“ Yes, yes,” was the doctor’s only com- 
ment. “ Well, I must be off. Tl look 
in to-morrow and give her any news I 
ean gather.” 

After he had gone Miss Stryker gath- 
ered up her gloves and handkerchief in a 
subdued manner. As we separated at the 
hospital door, she said: “ I’ll go up to the 
kitchen and see if I can tempt her ap- 
petite a little. The table at Densmore is 
pretty bad. IT’ll get Rainey off and take 
up the supper.” 


“Ts it to be tea or cocoa or coffee?” 
I asked. 

It was a five-o’clock we were having 
that afternoon in Miss Padgett’s room. 
The hour the Relief Expedition met de- 
pended upon how long Doctor Dietrich 
had had to talk to the Hospitalitis case to 
persuade her that she wasn’t ill, and that 
the thing she wanted to do was to leave 
Densmore and go to work to raise money 
for the Tuberculosis Camp. But, what- 
ever were his preoccupations, he always 
tried to be with us when we got together 
at the time when Miss Padgett ought 
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to swallow her afternoon eggs and sherry 
and needed somebody to divert her mind 

“Tea,” said Miss Padgett, forgetting 
to make a face over the raw eggs. 

At this moment Doctor Dietrich en- 
tered. He brought a flat bottle out of 
his pocket and unwrapped it. 

“ T prescribe port,” he said, gravely. And 
he watched with satisfaction while I put 
away the cups and saucers we kept ther 
so we could forget the hospital china. 

Miss Stryker hurried in. 

“ Fifty-five’s made up his mind to 
leave,” she cried out, jubilantly, and then 
blushed her most unbecoming blush 
when she saw Doctor Dietrich was there. 
Then she saw I was putting away the 
cups. “Oh, I did want coffee so much,” 
she said, in dismay. 

“Do have some, do have some,” Doctor 
Dietrich hurried to say. And I didn’t 
blame him. It was a delight to watch 
Miss Stryker when she had had one cup 
of strong coffee. Her eyes grew bright, 
a lovely pink flush came to her cheeks 
that didn’t interfere with her hair, and 
she was so clever and happy. “ Coffee 
is injurious, you know,” he added, as a 
conscientious afterthought. 

“T don’t agree with you at all.” Miss 
Stryker was rebellious immediately 
and her eyes grew bright even without 
the coffee. 

Miss Padgett and I exchanged disap- 
pointed glances—we had so wanted to tide 
them over one afternoon without an 
argument. And it hadn’t been five min- 
utes since Miss Stryker said to me that 
she really must stop drinking coffee. 

“TIT don’t believe it will hurt Miss 
Stryker for just this one afternoon,” put 
in dear little Miss Padgett. You never 
would have recognized 37. Such a won- 
derful change had come over her during 
the two weeks in which we had taken 
charge of her case. She had gained ten 
pounds and her color had begun to come 
back; you could see that her eyes were 
a soft, black-fringed hazel. 

One thing that had done the patient a 
great deal of good was to have to think 
up expedients for keeping the peace be- 
tween the two belligerents. One after- 
noon she had started a discussion 
about open-air treatment for tuberculosis, 
thinking there could be no possible debate 
about that. But Doctor Dietrich took 
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the other side! He used all sorts of 
medical terms that we were not familiar 
vith. so we didn’t get very far and hadn’t 

clear idea of what we were talking 
about. At last, when I had begun to be 
afraid that he must be suffering from a 
nervous breakdown caused by overwork, 
he came out of an apparent abstraction 
nd said, “Oh, I beg your pardon; I 
thought you were talking about measles!” 
[hen he had bowed with gravity and left. 

So Miss Padgett had been sitting up 
a week, and there was really no reason 
why she should not have gone home to 
Virginia and the gallery with the Crim- 
son Rambler, except that, ever since the 
first day when Doctor Dietrich had found 

it that the Alaska Expedition was safe, 
he brought her so much ‘news that I 
suppose she felt it would be dangerous 
to cut herself off from such a mine 
of information 

And this day he sat comfortably sur- 
veying us all while we sipped the wine 
and Miss Stryker drank her coffee with 
double pleasure. And his eyes had a 
pleasant spark in them. He drew some 
letters out of his pocket and began fin- 
gering them absently. One that had not 
been opened he kept very much before 
us. When he took up his glass of wine 
he laid the letter down on the table. 
There it caught Miss Padgett’s eye. 

“ Why—where did you get that?’ she 
cried, a great flush rising to her face. 

“Queer, isn’t it?’ he said, frankly. 
“A much-travelled letter, I should say. 
One of those things that seem to belong 
only to rapid-fire romance, but that do 
really happen sometimes. A letter that 
came from across the continent—and then 
lay for two weeks within a mile of its 
owner.” He spoke in a detached tone, and 
with an inference that no one present was 
concerned. Little Miss Padgett, her eyes 
glowing like unquiet flames, was clasping 
and unclasping her hands in alternate 
desperation and timidity. 

“Have you seen any of the Survey 
people lately?’ I asked, to help things 
along, for I had caught sight of the 
address, and the name looked wonderful- 
ly like “Miss Mary Padgett.” 

“Yes, indeed, just this morning, and 
there’s good news of the expedition your 
—relative, isn’t it?—is with. They 
ought to be here in a week.” 
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“Just long enough for you to gain 
the ten pounds you need to be absolute- 
ly beautiful,” I put in. 

But she didn’t hear me. 

“But, Mr. Tolliver—?’ She could 
hardly bring out the words. 

“I don’t know anything about par- 
ticulars, Miss Padgett,” blandly. 

It really was wicked to tease her 
so, for she hadn’t yet recovered all of 
her strength. 

“T’m sure it’s all right, Miss Padgett,” 
I was beginning. “And isn’t that let- 
ter—” when Miss Stryker had seized 
upon it and had put it into the trem- 
bling hands. 

“There!” she said, with flashing and 
defiant eyes. “I think humor is some- 
times out of place!” 

But the doctor, his eyes carefully 
averted from the corner where the little 
Virginia girl was devouring her letter, 
was smiling, not at all ill-pleased. 

Then we all fell silent. To tell the 
truth—I don’t want to intrude my per- 
sonal affairs—but—I was a little worried 
about—something I had said to Mr. Kent 
—the last time I had seen him. I don’t 
blame him for being—well, indignant. 
And, with the Hospitalitis case in the 
morning and the Relief Expedition in 
the afternoon, I hadn’t been home very 
often of late. And if Ned could mix 
things up—of course he would do it! 
I don’t know what he had told Mr. 
Kent, but it must have been something 
about Doctor Dietrich—from what Mr. 
Kent said. I didn’t mind it for myself 
at all—though if there is one thing that 
is sillier than the nurse-and-typhoid 
“romance” it is the nurse-and-doctor 
fiction. If Miss Ardmore would only 
decide to get well, there was an auto 
trip through the Shenandoah that my 
cousin Evelyn was getting up, with 
Mr. Kent in it. And that would have 
been such an easy way to see him. But 
it was just that morning that my patient 
had asked me to get her fresh sets of 
ribbons, pink and blue and lavender and 
yellow. And it looked as if she were 
going to want me to array her in invalid 
finery for the rest of the summer. 

“Miss Ardmore is going to-morrow,” 
said Doctor Dietrich, smiling as if at 
the recollection of some recent triumph. 

Of course it’s foolish to say your heart 
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gave a leap, when it’s only that the action 
stopped for an instant—as it often does 
at some great surprise. But that is 
exactly the way mine felt. 

“And—and—so am I!” We all 
started at the ring in the voice that 
came from little Miss Padgett’s corner. 
lier cheeks were flaming, her eyes were 
beautiful with a soft, dark brightness. 

“He’s coming home—and he only got 
spilled out once, and then the water 
wasn’t deep—and—and—” but her eyes 
ran hurriedly over the rest of the letter. 
“ Oh—I won’t have time!” she cried out, 
in dismay. 

“Then this is the last time we'll have 
to make you take your eggs and sherry, 
Miss Padgett!” I looked around for the 
others to come up and sympathize with 
her in her happiness. I don’t see how 
any one could have helped feeling glad 
just to look at her. I know I couldn’t. 

But neither Doctor Dietrich nor Miss 
Stryker spoke. Miss Stryker was looking 
carefully into the bottom of her coffee- 
cup, and Doctor Dietrich was aimlessly 
polishing his clinical thermometer. Miss 
Padgett had gone back to her letter. 

“Good heavens! What a vapor-bath 
of a climate this is!” broke out the doc- 
tor, irritably. “ Well, well! what are you 
girls going to do now!” 

“T think I will take a little vacation 
trip—with some friends,” I said. 

“T believe my people are going to 
Lewes for a few weeks—before I begin 
private nursing.” Miss Stryker spoke 
listlessly. “I’m just waiting for the 
Commencement.” 

“Well, Miss Padgett—”’ The doctor 
took up his hat and then halted. “ You 
know all about the tender womanly care 
now that these girls’ graduating essays 
will tell you they have showered on 
you—” he began in his usual way—and 
halted. Nobody smiled at all. And Miss 
Stryker didn’t raise her eyes. 

Brisk footsteps came down the hall, 
accompanied by a crisp swish—swish. 
We didn’t often weleome Miss Richards 
with enthusiasm. But this afternoon we 
fell upon her as she made her entrance, 
white-clad, glistening, healthy. Miss 
Padgett was the first to speak. 

“You will be able to have my room 
now, Miss Richards. I am going home 
to-morrow.” 


Miss Richards smiled with blandnes 

“No one can doubt what the hospit 
has done for 37. I am sure you 
going out a credit to Densmore.” 

I quite expected Miss Padgett to e: 
plode with indignation over this. So | 
said—to fill the silence—I could f, 
Doctor Dietrich’s suppressed = smi 
through the back of my head: 

“Miss Padgett is going home to Vi: 
ginia—to be married—Miss Richards.” 

You never saw anything more startli: 
than the way those words dissolved th 
starch in her manner. She beamed s 
I felt as if there were even a possibil 
ity that her shining collar might m 
into the prevailing limpness. She to 
a step forward. 

“Indeed, Miss Padgett—what a go 
old Southern name that is!—this is ii 
teresting. We didn’t know how great a 
responsibility ours was. Is the wedding 
to be at home or at church? Virginia 
I believe, you said was your home. Wh 
don’t you have an out-of-door ceremony ’ 
But, no, I am afraid the lines of th 
frocks this year will not lend themselv: 
to a good effect. And that is too bad 
it would be so charming out on the law: 
—at this season—” 

Her eyes wandered and grew absent 
But she brought herself back to the pres 
ent and crossed the room to pat the girl’ 
glowing cheeks with a lingering touch 
“T’m sure—he will feel grateful to us,” 
she said, softly, her professional manner 
not entirely encompassing her. 


When Miss Richards had borne our 
patient from the room, to look over son 
fashion plates in the superintendent’s 
own apartment—Miss Padgett, injuri 
forgot, radiantly smiling—we, the For 
gotten, the Ignored, were left behind 
For a minute we surveyed each other 
without speaking. Finally the doctor’: 
good hearty laugh broke the spell. 

“Well, the Relief Expedition is dis- 
banded,” he said, gathering up his things 
“Tt’s not the first time the laurels have 
been misplaced.” 

At the door he glanced back, not at 
me, at Miss Stryker’s quiet face and 
enigmatic eyes. 

“Yes, yes. It was to Lewes you said 
you were going?” The tone was absent 
—but the glance was not. 
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Trailing the “Come-by-Chance” 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


DLM, prophetic vision of her 
paint fresh and glistening, sails 
I] spread, hos¢ resolutely point- 
vard the north—must doubtless have 
wen born of that first stirring sight of 
the great, close-packed harbor of St. 
John’s. But it was then too early to 
lefine the shape of our desire. Later, 
ke fascinated wharf-rats, we stood with- 
a forest of stripped masts towering 
from great unvielding hulks that had 
eathered the perils of every navigable 
eC We saw Adventure, high-masted 
d heavy-freighted, sail boldly forth be- 

veen the brown searred cliffs of the 
Narrows; and full-rigged Romance float 
mysteriously in. It would have been 


ere dulness not to covet a share in 


e life so dramatically revealed. It is 
true that the ownership of a five-masted 
trading vessel would have been pe rhaps 

embarrassment. But more and more 
d a modest little craft that should be 
st large enough to live and dream 


ipon come vaguely to seem the only 


sirable possession. And already there 
defined itself the main feature of the 
ship of our delight. She should be 


rigged with sails as heavily as she could 


bear. Not a breath of steam, we would 
ilready have declared, not a taint of 
gasoline, should violate her. For we wer 
apidly developing, in regard to this ques 
nm, the attitude that was sharply ex 
ressed by an illustrious captain of our 
iter acquaintance, navigator of frozen 
eas for fifty vears: “ Seamanship? You'll 
find little enough of it nowadays. A man 
ho hasn’t handled a sailing-vessel hasn’t 
even heard of proper seamanship. Why, 
any fool at all, if vou give him a compass 
or, for that matter, a good smart woman 
ean handle a steamer!” The captain 
loubtless believed himself to be flatter- 
ing a sex whose abilities in Newfound 
land are held in little honor. 
A few davs’ junketing along the coast 
crystallized the determination of the chief 
Vo.. CXX —No 718 —98 


adventurer to secure, and commission, 
and promptly board a schooner of ap- 
propriate size and gentle habits—one that 
would display no bravado about staying 
out late of nights nor false pride as to 
seeking harbor in a storm. It should be 
understood that the unfamiliar island to 
which this pilgrimage was made is little 
travelled. Those who do insist on mak- 
ing a jerky progress from one fishing- 
village to another may take the railroad, 
which is the most leisurely method; or 
drive, which is the fastest and most 
perilous, the stout little horses running 
at full speed both up and down hill; or 
use the coastal steamship service, which 
has the disadvantage of all scheduled 
systems in that it forees the traveller to 


plan ahead. It can readily be seen that 


passionate debating upon these various 
alternatives came shortly to take up all 
the time at our disposal; and it was not 
alone those who were defeated in argu- 
ment who foresaw that the commis- 
sioning of the Come-by-Chance, as the 
unseen schooner had already christened 
herself, would be the inspired solution 
ot every difficulty. 

Our own first journey was made _ by 
train. We had not vet decided where 
we were going, but in any case there 
was but one train to take, and there 
would be pl ntv of time to settle on the 
destination after we were once aboard. 
We made an unnecessary stir about 
catching” this train—a phrase that 
still elung to us—beecause it was adver- 
tised to leave at a quarter before nine 
in the morning. The lady hotel clerk, 
when we presented our case to her, the 
night before leaving, in the nervous, 
imperative American fashion, gave us 
dubious reassurance. In the soothing 
brogue of the Newfoundlander. with 
whom the upward inflection signifies aec- 
quiescence in everything that is, we were 
told that the hotel did not serve early 
breakfast, and that although it was pos- 
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sible that the truckmen (who operate a 
raft on wheels) might appear in time to 
convey our trunks to the station, it was 
nevertheless not their habit to begin work 
before nine o’clock. 

We did not succeed in altering the 
country’s customs, and therefore left St. 
John’s when the train got ready to take 
us, which was not at the hour scheduled. 
But we were the only travellers who 
experienced any agitation on that account. 
It is recognized that nobody bound for 
the outports ean possibly be in a hurry, 
and the Newfoundlander enjoys and 
makes the most of the social oppor- 
tunities that an elastic time-table pro- 
vides. We came to understand that an 
hour’s margin both in advance and in 
retard of the nominal hour is allowed 
by all discreet travellers. But if sociabil- 
itvy—we never got on a train without find- 
ing some one able and willing to tell us 
where to get off, and followiag his advice 
—if sociability is the pre-eminent fea- 
ture of the Newfoundland railway serv- 
ice, its picnicking facilities are no less 
markedly agreeable. That is to say, if 
you take a five hours’ journey, you may 
count upon spending three of them in 
waiting somewhere. If you are properly 
equipped with a picnic basket, you wan- 
der out into the adjoining landscape and 
eat something, and later concede that a 
great charm has been lent to travel. And 
stocking a luncheon-basket shortly be- 
comes as simple a matter of routine as 
packing a hand-bag. In no _ boasting 
spirit, but as a stimulus to later trav- 
ellers, neither the tin-opener, the cork- 
serew, nor the vacuum bottle, which are 
there the chief requisites of a railway 
journey, was once forgotten. 

But beneath the soft spell that this 
deliberation laid upon us our inner im- 
patience more and more sharply pricked. 
There was no resisting the lure of those 
wonderful spots to which no train would 
take us—“ reaches” and “bights” and 
“tickles” of quaint repute and enchant- 
ing nomenclature. Come-by-Chance, for 
which our schooner was so aptly named, 
was vet to be visited: as were Seldom- 
come-by, and Little Heartsease, and Hope- 
all Head. Nowhere else in the world 
could there be a coast-line of such charm- 


ing intricacies: or blue harbors so safe 


and still and tight-locked; or such patient 





and always rather pitiful recurrence 
demure brown fishing-villages. It m: 
be left to the meanest intelliger 
whether these things should properly 
seen from the rocking seat of a shrieki: 
railway carriage or from the placid cd 
of a silent schooner. It is true that 
this unsophisticated period there was 1 
one of the adventurers who could 
variably tell a schooner when he sa 
one; and our landlubberly misinforn 
tion was of the completest character; | 
the Come-hy-Chance had nevertheless | 
come a fixed idea. And it was pla 
that inasmuch as there were no inlai 
towns, we could stop at no settleme 
that would fail to yield boats, captai 
and crews. It would be the easi 
thing in the world, we argued, to invest 
gate —anywhere. We investigated s 
feverishly that it wasn’t twenty-four 
hours before we could talk intelligent] 
of tonnage and rigging, and in twenty) 
four more we had met Tommy White. 

It was Tommy White who in his own 
stout fishing-boat so cautiously steered 
us among the glistening, green-lighted 
icebergs of Conception Bay, and wl 
first instructed us regarding an iceberg’s 
gender. “ Ye wouldn’t believe the treac! 
ery of him,” he explained. “If I tool 
ye ten foot nearer, it might be at that 
very minute that he’d founder, 
there’d be nothing more I could do for 
ve after that.” And as “ he” did founder 
a few hours later, we doubtless owe our 
lives to Tommy White. He was small 
and brown and servile, an island typ 


Tlis eyes were mild and faded and his 
speech was soft; but he allowed a rin 
of tobacco juice that permanently e1 

circled his sad mouth to advertise his 
right to a manly vice or two. He had 
known lean seasons; so, by way of mak 
ing up for them, he charged eighty cents 
a day for the combined services of him- 
self and his mate; and it must be ad 
mitted that he knew how to keep th 
mate in his place. “I’ve fished ther 
thirty-five summers—to my _ sorrow 

curse it!” said Tommy, with gentle de- 
liberation, when we asked him about the 
Labrador. He was conservative, but 
open-minded; and although he had never 
before heard women brazenly declare 
their preferences and intentions in the 
listening presence of men, he did not on 
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it account at once 
demn ius. In- 
id, he listened 

th deep respect to 

e story of the 
me - by - Chance; 
nd learned that al- 
ough this desirable 
essel was then hid- 
len from us by a 
slight mist of uncer- 
tainty, we expected to 
find and board her 
within the week; that S 
‘ were then to . 
make a leisurely voy- 
ge northward, an 


choring in frequent 
harbors, and often 
spending a night 
ashore in camp; and 
that we expected 
iltimately to reach 
the Labrador. In- 
deed, his sympathy 
and intelligence were 
such that we were on 
the point of making 
him our schooner’s 
skipper; but he him- 
self modestly fore- 


Potts: 


NOWHERE ELSE IN 


stalled this appoint- 
ment. His “ papers ” entitled him only to 
the position of mate, but he knew a man 
a good man and a superlative skipper— 
me Jim Forrest. “ Man an’ b’y I’ve known 
him,” he assured us, earnestly, “and I'll 
let ye look on him this very night.” 
Several hours later two leisurely fig- 
ures with rolling gaits and an air of 
silent comradery passed our inn. They 
did not pause, but a certain furtive gleam 
in the corners of their eyes indicated 
that they expected to be hailed by those 
within. We hailed them; and Tommy 
presented to us his accomplished friend. 
Forrest’s first grave salute to us expressed 
a lifetime of devotion. His eyes were 
those of an innocent and pious child, 
pleading for tasks to which it may dili- 
gently apply itself. From the first mo- 
ment he loved us and vowed us loyalty. 
And as the first proof of this he had 
brought a wonderful message. He could 
introduce us to the Come-by-Chance! 
She had been built in this very bay, he 
told us, and was a “proper pleasure- 


“ COME-BY-CHANCE.” 


THE WORLD COULD THERE BE BLUE HARBORS 
SO SAFE AND STILL 


boat” —that is to say, a_ thirty-ton 
schooner, with trim cabin and accom- 
modations for eight passengers and a 
crew of four. It was true that the wrong 
man had bought her a month earlier, but 
he would give her up if matters were 
presented to him in the proper light. 
Indeed, this mistaken purchaser would 
never have bought her at all if he could 
have foreseen that we were coming. 

F lattered, we listened in an eestasy, then 
put a series of eager questions. If For- 
rest had no heavier responsibility for the 
month ahead, would he stoop, entreated 
the chief adventurer, to being skipper of 
a mere pleasure-boat? Would he cap- 
tain the. Come-hy-Chance? Had he not 
personal preferences of some sort that it 
should be our pleasure to consult? And 
inasmuch as, according to his own nar- 
rative, our schooner lay in St. John’s 
harbor at that very moment, could he 
not, would he not, in-our behalf go to 
St. John’s, buy the schooner, and return 
with her to our present harbor, where 
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we might all in, say, four days from that 
time, embark for our cruise ? 

Forrest could and would. But al- 
though he foresaw no difficulties, he felt, 
as only a pure, high-minded man can feel, 
the weight of the responsibility that we 
had laid upon him. He swore that the 
mission should he accomplished to our 
atisfaction; and as he left us, his honest, 
unsmiling face wore the look of one who 
goes forth to seek the Holy Grail. 

The burden of mere waiting during the 
next few days promised to be rather heav- 
ier than we should be able to bear, and it 

as therefore decided to devote the time 
to ineidental adventures. After sending 
an order to St. John’s for a heavy supply 
of provisions, enough to ensure us a well- 
fed month at sea, we crossed the island 
for a few days’ experience of Placentia 
Bay, where we believed that we could 
on the subject of 
navigation, and be by that much the 
readier to look our schooner in the face. 


conveniently “ cram ” 


As everywhere among this modest and 
unhumorous people, we found ourselves 
regarded, not indifferently as “ summer 
boarders,” but reverently as superior, al- 
most as god-like, beings. Great dishes 
of wild strawberries, heaped with clotted 
eream, were brought for our greedy con- 
sumption, and deep pitchers of goat’s 
milk evoked our thirsty raptures. Feather 
heds were piled so high and soft that 
while it was easy to fall precipitously 
into them and sink to sleep, it was no 
uch simple matter to rediscover oneself 
in the morning. The wonderful tact of 
our utterly self-effacing hosts ignored us 
most of the time, yet at crises sapiently 
appeared, to guide us. But we detected 
reservation in their voices when we took 
counsel with them regarding the Come- 
hy-Chance When their own men dis- 
trusted and avoided Labrador, they could 
not see why the ecaprice of foreign women 
should select it as a goal. And when we 
uggested that we should like to go out 
on Placentia Bay in a sailboat, they 
agreed with sober courtesy. “Oh yes, 
But if 
vou do, it will be the first time in the 
history of Placentia that any woman has 


ma’am, I suppose you ean do it. 


gone out on the bay for pleasure !” And, 
indeed, the attitude of the alien must 
always seem suddenly trivial when he re- 
members that where men make their liv- 


ing from the sea, and where the recolle 
tion and the fear of disaster are the for 
most realities of life, the women e¢ 
only regard the ocean as an enemy th 
each day must be conquered afresh. B 
the women of Placentia were sufficient] 
well employed as it was, without takir 
thought of possible pastimes. They d 
not have here raised “ flakes” to dry th 
codfish that supplies the only industry 
the entire coast; but they spread the sp 
fish on a great stretch of stone-cover 
land that they eall a beach. And he 
at any time of day you will find wom: 
and children engaged in the bac 
breaking work of spreading the fish, o1 
by one, turning them, or taking the: 
up and stacking them under cover. W 
suggested to one of them that the fishe: 
men’s work had to be pretty amply sup 
plemented. “ Oh ay,” she agreed, resign 
edly. “ The work’s only begun when the) 
gets ’em out o’ the sea.” 

Restrained as we were from bolder ad 
ventures, there was rich opportunit 
here for visiting anchored schooners and 
comparing their size, weight, and cor 
venience; and we felt considerably wiser 
as well as more fluent with technicalitie: 
when, rather late on a dark rainy evening 
we came back to our village on Concep 
tion Bay. We had delayed our return as 
long as possible, elaborately calculating 
that early the next morning, or by noon 
at the latest, we should behold the full- 
spread sails of the Come-by-Chance be: 
ing our schooner to her dock; and wi 
pictured contentedly the shining face of 
Skipper Forrest as he should spring 
proudly ashore to relate to us his tri 
umphs. What a magically simple thing 
our own transition to the seafaring life 
bade fair to be! 

As we stumbled from our train upon 
the station platform an insecure but by 


yr 


no means unhappy Newfoundlander tack- 
ed wildly across our path, halted, des 
perately recovered: his balance, then 
lurched again into the half-light. Reeog 
nition was instantaneous and complet: 
on the part of the adventurers, but not, 
they believe, on the part of their lat 
skipper. In a flash our own fair visions 
had been dissipated; but James Forrest 
remained deliciously enveloped in a haz 
of dreams from which he would not soon 


or easily emerge. For a moment we 
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THEY SPREAD THE FISH ON A GREAT 


stood still and met our disillusionment 
in silence: while the night and the rain 
encompassed Forrest and all present hope 
of the ship of his command. 

In our progress up to this point we be- 
lieved that we had preserved a_ happy 
mean between the furtive and the con- 
spicuous. But from the moment of Jim 
Forrest’s ignoble return to the village 
of his birth we were marked figures. 
Dropping in the next morning upon our 
friend the eobbler, we found his kind 
face furrowed with distress. The post- 
master shook his head dejectedly as he 
passed us our biweekly mail. The boy 
who brought the goat’s milk added his 
plaintive argument. And the concern of 
all these was lest Forrest’s action cast 
dishonor upon the village. They could 
not endure that the good name of their 
community should suffer. And it has 
not. There was general agreement with 
our own estimate of the skipper as a 
sweet, honest chap. Yet it appeared that 
there was not a soul in the village but 
knew of his one weakness save ourselves 
and—extraordinary as this will always 
appear—his best friend, Tommy White. 

Then—the episode had cast another 
shadow. As we walked that day along 





STRETCH OF STONE-COVERE! BEACH 


the narrow, stony streets, through thos 
scenes of bleak decay to which we con 
fessed ourselves bound by so subtle an 
attachment, we could not but be con- 
scious that walls that had hitherto been 
blind and blank developed apertures and 
eyes behind them. In those simple and 
uneovetous hearts the chief adventurer’s 
already notorious profligacy in supplying 
Jim Forrest with his expenses for the St. 
John’s exeursion had planted the first 
corrupting seed. An adventurer who 
strayed off alone was touched on the arm 
by an ancient and long-disabled mariner, 
who addressed him in a dialect that he 
deseribed as of incomparable perfection 
“Would ve buy a pony, zur? It isn’t 
a year ago that a great gentleman from 
Hengland would fain ’ave ’ad ’e. But 
I couldn’t part with ’e then, zur. And 
me old woman, she couldn’t part with 
‘e, not for the gold with the galloping 
’orses on it, zur. We're wonderful fond 
of ’e. But now. zur, if ve should want 
to look—?” 

Another adventurer was beckoned by 
a responsible-looking citizen into an alley 


-or “cove,” as the Newfoundlander in- 
sists on ealling it. A magnificent cari- 


hou head, the largest on the island, was 
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in the citizen’s custody, and an appoint- 
ment could be made that afternoon, with 
a view to purchase. Escape was barely 
made from this encounter when a full- 
grown Newfoundland dog was offered, at 
an ample price, as an appropriate souve- 
nir of the country. A collection of nar- 
whal horns, wonderful great trophies of 
twisted ivory, were placed at our disposal 
with the most touching confidence that 
they would be promptly bought. And in 
each case there was tearful and uncom- 
prehending regret at our refusal. 

By the next day we had begun to feel 
rather seriously misunderstood. And our 
need of sympathy and counsel led us to 
realize that the time was ripe for our 
deferred visit to Nicholas Peddle. We 


knew that the poet of his country had 


followed the sea for fifteen years, and 
that during all that time he had been a 
Mariner and 


tireless singer of songs. 
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WOULD YE BUY A PONY, ZUR? 


man of letters, vision-haunted yet ric] 
in practical wisdom, we believed him out 
appointed deliverer. The fact that w 
had never read the venerable bard nec 
not prove, it was decided, too serious 
handicap, and the pilgrimage was ther 
fore undertaken without delay. Ws 
found him behind a neat white cottag 
in Mosquito Cove, drying the caplin that 
he had caught that morning in his nets 
a stalwart old man, with a noble head 
and searcely grizzled hair. In urbanity 
and a large self-possession, Peddle was a 
very Whitman; and nothing could hav 
seemed to him more natural and ap 
propriate than that strangers from what 
ever distant continent should alight t 
eall upon him. Ushering us indoors, ly 
kindly, yet with Olympian condescension 
indicated a red-cheeked figure of ampl 
outlines. “ This is my old woman,” said 
Nicholas, and banished her. After whic! 
he seated us about 
him in the manner 
of an overgrow1 
primary class, and 


supplying us each 


with a printed vo 
ume that we might 
conscientiously fol 
low the text, he gen 
ially intoned to us 
what seemed a very 
great many of hi 
compositions. © Th 
most beautiful spot 
in this place of my 
nativity,” explained 
the poet, with en 
i\ i| gaging grandil 
= oquenee, “is Sad 
dle Hill”; and then 
recited the poem 
glorifying this 
elevation: 


‘In evening time 


when Venus 
bright sank in 
the western 
sphere, 


And azure _ blue 
bedecked the 
vale 

and so on 

A complete and 

contented figure was 


Nicholas Peddle, 
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of bardie dignity; but 
he subject of the Labra- 
ol the Come-by-Chance . 
d of the seafaring life 
enerally, a discouraging 
vunsellor. Like Tommy 
White, he had seen too 
nuch of the cruel splendors 
sea and ice, and pre 
ferred pottering with his 
fish-nets in the warm sun- 
shine of Mosquito Cove, 
ere we reluctantry left 
Ith. 
But this narrative is not 


diary. And those inci- 
dents must be omitted that 
nterve ned before our in- 
dustrious destiny flung in 
ir pathway, almost, in 
deed, to our grateful em- 
braces, the agreeable figure 
f Mr. Castleton—we have 
never known his other 
name. The adventurer 
who first brought us news 
of this highly prepossess- 
ing skipper could never 
explain just how they met. 
But in the course of the 
social fusion that in some 
ay took place between HE GENTLY 
hem, Mr. Castleton of- 
fered his condolences in 
regard to the delicate matter of Jim For- 
rest, and in a straightforward, manly fash- 
ion suggested himself as a substitute. A 
description of this gentleman induced so 
strong a desire to see him that the sub- 
chambermaid was immediately despatched 
and in ten minutes returned with the 
ruddy skipper in tow. The moment we 
caught sight of him we knew that he 
had figured heroically in all the sea- 
stories we had ever read. At his best 
and soberest, Jim Forrest would have 
heen a fantastic and inadequate figure 
as master of a vessel; but Castleton had 
heen made by nature, trained by cireum- 
stance, and encouraged by all writers of 
marine fiction to fill this honorable office. 
His round, red, weather-beaten cheeks, 
his deep, hearty laughter, his Falstaffian 
girth, bespoke the man of jovial master- 
fulness, of wisdom, and good humor; 
the kind of captain that his erew would 
give up their lives for and be glad of 


“COME-BY-CHANCE,’ 








INTONED TO USA GREAT MANY OF HIS COMPOSITIONS 


the chance. We did not ourselves say 
much to Mr. Castleton. There was no 
need of it. He knew intuitively what 
we wanted, and as we deferentially lis- 
tened he amplified and embellished our 
desires. The phantom schooner that For- 
rest had described to us he discarded as 
too small for our proposed journey. It 
was an easy matter to secure a larger, 
more convenient one; he would bring this 
about within a few days. Yes, she had 
been a fishing-boat; but a fresh coat of 
paint could be slapped on at once, and 
the brass rubbed up, and a little later, 
should the chief adventurer be pleased 
with her, she could be remodelled and 
refurnished according to our own very 
enlightened requirements. There were 
tears of gratitude in our voices as we 
bade Mr. Castleton good night. 

Our local notoriety’ had by this time 
so embarrassed us, and the unvisited vil- 
lages were so many and so enticing, that 
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caution,” 


harbor. 


promise 


gaging ¢ 
skipper 

consult |] 
although 
seem an 
Castleton 


left.” 
elaborate 
lv defi 
province 
clergy ; 


pastor is 


“Tve taken on 
rather absurd pre 


absent] 


remarked the chi 
adventurer, as 
steamed out of th. 


Ou 


friend the clergy 
man exacted 


from m 


that before 


yur 


en 


nea 


I should 


im. 
it 
ins 


Our own 


ciN 


1es 
of 
but 


Ss 
dic 
ilt 1¢ 


sel 


a note to the rec 
tory before we 


more 


riliza 
tion rather sharp 


th 
the 
the 


still i 


the widest 


SEC 1is¢ 


the shepherd ot 


his simple flock 
These good mec! 
‘le | WERE TEN YEARS YOUNGER. I'D TAKE CHARGE OF HER MYSELF know little of 


we had planned to leave by steamer the 
next day for a point farther north. We 
did so. The poignant emotions of de- 
parture were heightened by the unex- 
pected appearance at the last moment, 
freshly shaven and dressed in the stiffest 
and most uncomfortable Sunday clothes 

of Tommy White. To his explanation, 
clearing both himself and Forrest; we 
listened indulgently—there had always 
been something so winning about Tommy. 
But an abrupt end was imposed upon 
his story by the announcement that on 
the opposite deck Mr. Castleton waited 
to make his adieus. Despatching Tommy 
with ungrudging~ remission of his sins, 
we hurried to group ourselves fervently 
about our sailor hero. And as we shook 
his great strong hand at parting we re- 
minded each other that in a week at 
most we should see him captain of the 
Come-by-Chance. 


the luxury 


writing sermons 


in their studies, but much 


of 


th 


sea and its dangers and discomforts. 


They are doctors, pharmacists, charity 


bureaus, arbitrators, confessors, comfort 


ers of the sick and dying—in sh 
successfully combine the most 


and essential offices that a village 


selves unstintedly. For which 


no seaman could afford to seorn. 


ort, 


they 


difficult 


life 


demands, and in all these they give them- 


reason a 
elergyman’s testimonial is something that 


A day or two later there arrived a let- 


ter addressed in the reverend 


y 
ge 


ntle- 


man’s agreeable English hand. Absorbed 
in the lives of the fisherpeople, he had 
been a contented exile for almost 


years. “I note your inquiry,” 


it 


‘in regard to the man Castleton, 


trongly advise you to have 
to do with him. He seuttled 
off Labrador.” 

Our earlier disappointment 


fifty 
read, 
and 


nothing 


a 


had 


ship 


not 


Newfoundland 
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inured us. This new revelation smote us 
vith an untempered sorrow. We began, 
too, to suspect that some malign and 
incanny influence must govern our own 
fortunes. No sane person could fail to 
see that as a people the Newfoundlanders 
were angelically honest and kind. Why 
should we have fallen upon the few un- 
holy characters in an immaculate and 
godly race ¢ 
It was perhaps inevitable that at thi 
point our minds should suspiciously re- 
vert to the stories that had been told us 
of the native wreckers and smugglers and 
their exceedingly black practices. Al- 
though we remembered that “‘ God send all 
wrecks safe ashore!” is a saying that still 
prevails in St. John’s, we ourselves had 
of course seen nothing of this repre- 
hensible industry, nor indeed visited the 
southern coast of the island, where it is 
still alleged to flourish. We had seen no 
misleading lights placed in their cottage 
windows of dark 
nights by coast- 
dwellers expe- 
rienced in this un- 
lovely trade. We 
had not personally 
investigated the in- 
teresting region 
where every build- 
ing is said to be 
made from the tim- 
ber of wrecked ves 
sels. We were not 
the travellers who 
discovered the rosy 
and benignant old 
lady of nearly nine- 
ty whose isolated 
house was hung 
with crimson dam- 
ask and stored with 
rich, inexplicable 
trophies inexpli- 
cable, that is, until, 
with a candor naked 
and unashamed, she 
confessed that her 
still more aged hus- 
band and _ herself, 
after thriftily prac- 
tising their trade 
for a lifetime merci- 
fully prolonged, had 
recently retired, Wy 
Vor. CXX.—No. 718.—76 


leaving an opening for younger and more 
stalwart successors whose rheumatism 
wouldn't prevent them from sitting up 
of nights to wait for booty. I say that 
ve had seen nothing of all this; but as 
we suddenly recalled it, it furnished an 
appropriate sombre background for our 
own not too lightsome reminiscence. 

And these dark rumors might have 
found longer lodgment in our minds had 
we not shortly found ourselves landed 
within a lovely harbor of Trinity Bay, 
where the life of the settlement presented 
an aspect of unmistakable and shining 
innocence, Nor did any experience be- 
fall us to destroy this theory. Of all the 
distractions that we here encountered, 
perhaps only two need be recalled; and 
one of them is Captain Rand. This ven- 
erable seafarer was the Circe of our 
northern summer. There is no estima- 
ting what we might have accomplished 
had it not been for the seduction of his 


iF THEY'D BEEN ANY GOOD, THEY WOULDN'T HAVE BEEN ASHORE” 
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ociety. At the 
had seriously 
his life 
retire 


seventy-five the 
regarded the 
and decided that it 
from the sea; but he 
the 


Sagacious, 


age ot 
captain 
endar of 
time to 
yet ti 


eal- 
was 
had 
learn in- 


sense of phy sical 


firmity 


clear-headed, gay- 
humored, and of a tremendously elastic 
vitality, he was a type of seaman only 
to be met with on those chilly coasts; and 
it may be imagined how greatly the pres- 
tige of our schooner seemed to be enhaneed 
when, the 
Chance. he promptly chose to regard her 
not as a 
with the adventurers themselves, as a liv- 
ing vessel. “If 1 were ten years younger, 


Id take he de- 


elared, with ringing enthusiasm, although 


after hearing of Come-by- 


fantastic figment, but rather, 


charge of her myself!” 
at that very moment he was years younger 
any of us. At rather per- 
sistently besought the captain for advice. 


than first we 
jut a question about the Come-hy-Chance 
vlways reminded him of some experience 
of his own to which we 


And 


we made no practical progress. 


were enthralled 


to listen. so the days 


ran on and 
Tucked 
stern of the captain’s own 
flew 


admitted, as an 


away in the 
sailboat. 
after 


while we into one cove 


another, or un- 
precedented privilege, with the men ad- 
venturers, into the half-lighted 
ship’s cabin that he had shaped for him- 
self in the 


tiny, 


centre of his own house, we 
would listen to his tales of mutinies and 
famines and ice-adventures until we not 
only lost sight of our cherished mission, 
but had 
had any the 
put his one 


reminded us 


almost forgot that we ever 


when, one- day, captain 


head on side and 
that if we wanted 


to establish connection with our schooner, 


wise old 


really 


we would better make our wishes known 
to Mr. Miller. 

The story 
traveller 


Miller 


No 
Mr. 
further 


might as well end here. 
his fate to 
suffer any 

misadventures. And we suffered 
Now and then the sturdy but not over- 
imaginative 


who entrusts 


ean possibly 
none. 
Devonshire stock has been 
varied by a dash of Irish; and it 
this lighter more swiftly flowing 
infusion that accounted for the versatile 
genius of our deliverer. 
reputed to be the 
the country; at 


was 
and 


On land he was 
best forest guide in 
sea he could as easily 
assume the captaincy of a vessel. Be- 


vond this he had great wisdom in regard 
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to human beings, and did not shirk tell 
ing them the truth. For example, al 
though we had been quite well aware that 
the men of Newfoundland go to Labrador 
in the summer to fish, we had never real 
ly faced the Mr. Miller 
having heard Jim Forrest 
and Mr. 


lowered 


situation until 
the story of 
Castleton, smiled 
his long-lashed 


engagingly 
Irish 
good humor to the 
chief adventurer, “ Why, ma’am, if they’ 


eyes, and 


remarked with great 


been any good, they wouldn’t have bee: 
ashore at this time of vear!” 

We were obliged 
to admit that 
name was “down 
most of the 
too; indeed, that 


to vield the point 
worth the 
that 
ther 
Newfoundland in sum 


every captain 
the 


schooners 


Labrador ”; 
good were 
mer was a emasculated 
that 
until the 


and then secure a returning schooner and 
l. 


poor, 
Submissively we 


country. 
the 


autuml 


agreed only 


course was to wait 


a returning skipper; or, which would 


really be the only 
method, to 


safe and business-like 
entrust the management of 
the whole affair to the superior firm in 
St. John’s to whom Mr. Miller 


introduce us It have 


would 
may bee n very 
simple advice, but there 
verting it. To the letter, therefore, we 
acted upon Mr. Miller’s instructions, and 


sailed away with light and hopeful hearts 


was no contro 


The Come-hy-Chance is 


mission, but 


not vet in com 
have bee 
made in that visionary craft. Idly lying 
decks, we have spent 
innumerable smoothly flowing days gaz 
ing through crystal atmospheres at r 
ceding shores of 


famous voyages 


on her immaculate 


rose and amethyst, or 
peering down through many fathoms of 
clear green water to that wonderful white 
bottom where sea-men and sea-maidens, by 
every law of appropriateness, should live 
We have 


chored in 


navigated every tickle and an 
The 
dissipated at our coming, favoring 
have failed us, and the icebergs 
have been as our very brothers. We have 
for tented nights, 
steaming breakfasts on the 
wooded shore we have with fresh delight 
set. sail We have penetrated all 
the far cold mysteries of the Labrador. . . . 
Swift, strong, seaworthy, the 
has the friendliest 
that ever sailed a phantom sea. 


every harbor. fogs have 


° 7 
winds 
never 
fragrant 


gone ashore 


and after 
again. 


Come-by- 


Chance been wraith 








The Forlorn Hope 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


HERE was much comment and 

curiosity, when the story got about, 

concerning the identity of Kirk 
Ranlett’s mysterious friend, but apparent- 
lv it never occurred to any one to con- 
nect Judge Grosvenor with the adven- 
ture, and the principals in the affair, 
aturally, kept their own counsel. 

If Jean Ranlett had not been one of 
the bridesmaids, it is doubtful whether 
(Grosvenor would have come East at that 
ime, even to attend Tom Keeler’s wed- 
ding, for it was just before election, and 

was a candidate for a second term. 

He was the youngest judge on the 
hench of the Western State in which 
he had settled after leaving college, and 
as generally recognized as a brilliant 
ind able man That he was still a 
hachelor was a matter of much concern 

various matrons who knew him and 
had never heard of Jean Ranlett, and 
vide and intricate were the nets spread 
or his ensnaring; but if he was con- 
scious of this solicitude on the part of 
his women friends, he gave no sign. He 
was impartially attentive to all of them, 
but worked and waited for the time when 
he might approach the stately and fas- 
tidious Ranlett family from a_ position 
as dignified, if not as long established, 
as their own, and one which Jean would 
not have to step down to share. 

He had decided that this time would 
ave come when certain momentous de- 
cisions of his, which had already brought 
him much honor, had been confirmed by 
the upper courts and publicly endorsed 
by his re-election, and he had planned 
a trip East in the winter to see Jean, 
when he received a letter from her say- 
ing that she had decided to go abroad 
with her mother and sister for an in- 
definite period. Immediately following 
this came the invitation to be an usher 
at the Keeler-Towne wedding in New 
Rochelle, with the added information 
that Miss Ranlett had promised to stay 


over one steamer in order to serve as 
bridesmaid, and would sail on the day 
following the ceremony. 

Therefore it was that he arrived in 
New York the evening before the wed- 
ding, with very definite plans as to the 
employment of his time during the two 
days of his stay. It was no part of his 
scheme that Kirk Ranlett should meet 
him at the station and ask him to lead 
a forlorn hope. 

Grosvenor had never known Ranlett 
well, but he had been strongly attracted 
to the younger man by that very charm 
of manner and frank joyousness of na 
ture which not infrequently involved 
their possessor, although he had reached 
an age when diseretion is generally ex- 
pected, in peceadillos entertaining to his 
friends and distressing to his family. 

The New York man met Grosvenor 
with cordial conventionality, saying all 
the customary things with a warmth that 
made them seem fresh coinage, but the 
eves of the lawyer instantly saw and 
recognized the haggard traces of anxiety 
and trouble, and for the first time he 
realized that Kirk Ranlett could no 
longer claim the exemptions of youth 
Whatever the spirit in which he frol 
icked, he must pay as a man. 

The matter was not mentioned, how- 
ever, until Grosvenor said that, instead 
of going to a hotel in town, he intended 
to spend the night at the home of his 
widowed sister in Montclair, as it might 
be his only opportunity to see her. Ran- 
lett stared fixedly at nothing for a mo 
ment. Then he said: 

“T wish you’d give me half an hour 
now, Judge, before you go over ther 
Can you? I—the truth is, I’m in a 
deuce of a hole, and— Oh, I suppose 
there’s nothing to do, but—anyhow, I'd 
like your advice.” 

Grosvenor wondered whether the other 
even dimly suspected how gladly he 
would undertake impossible feats to help 
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Jean Ranlett’s only 
said was: 

“ Certainly. 


brother, but all he 
I'll do what I can. 
let me telephone to my sister that I shall 
be detained.” This his luggage 
was put on a cab, and as they drove away 
from the station the di- 
rectly to the point. 

“ What’s the matter, Ranlett?”’ 

“T’ve been a_ fool,” the other, 
tensely. “] into a game the other 
night and lost more money than I ever 
had at one time. 
morrow. I 


lawyer went 


said 


got 


The notes are due to- 
pay them. They 
That’s all.” 
“ Tlow much do they amount to?” 
“ Eight thousand dollars.” 
“Tim!” It was evident that the Judge 
was somewhat startled. “ How 


can’t 
judgment notes. 


are 


much 
have you ?” 


‘Not 


about 


a cent of my own. I] raise 
four thousand 
“Who holds the notes now?” 

“The Midland National, of 
delphia.” 

‘A bank, 
them ?” 

iNo” 

*You’ve tried ?”’ 

“TlT’ve tried everything. 

“ Except ?” 

“ Mother. I suppose 
it somehow, but I don’t 

“No. 
“You 
this.” 

“That’s the 
family, I mean. 


ean 


” 


Phila- 


eh? They won’t renew 


Except—” 
she could raise 


no,” Grosvenor. 


with 


interrupted 


mustn’t mother 


go to your 
worst of it, Judge—the 

| made a fool of my- 
self and I can take my medicine, but it’s 
pretty tough to the 
girls take it too.” 

« Vos.” 

“You 


make mother and 


assented the lawyer, “ it is.” 
I’ve 


one 


see, them a good 
bit of and another, 
though I’ve never done anything quite 


so bad as this before 


caused 
worry, time 

And now they’re 
all so pleased that I’ve settled down to 
business—I have, you know, except for 
this one break 
happily to 
are!” 


and they’re going off so 
Europe—or they think they 
He shut his teeth and pressed his 
lips tightly together. Grosvenor nodded, 
in silence. Presently Ranlett resumed: 
“ Besides, mother hasn’t 
on hand. 
have 


any money 
She has nothing—none of us 
except a monthly allowance from 
father’s estate, which is to be held in 
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trust until 


knew 


I’m _ thirty-five. 


you set ! 


My fatlh« 
She could proba! 
raise it through her friends, but—” 

“No,” again interrupted 
“that won’t do.” 

They had arrived at Ranlett’s ec] 
now, and he led the way to a quiet « 
ner in the lounge, where they sat down 

“ Tell about it,” 
“ How did it happen?” 

“Oh, it’s the same old story. A cor 
ceited fool who thought he knew son: 
thing about ecards, and a jolly good fell: 
who steered him pr 
fessional friends booz 
The situation 
novelty. I 
earned it. 
Jean. 


me, 


Grosven 


me said his 


gues 


against some 

unlimited 
even the 
deserve all I'll 
gut the others There’ 
Jean’s a brick, know. N 
matter what has happened, she has al 
ways stood by me and believed in me. Sh« 
has even been proud of me, at times. A) 
now, when she knows this Aga 
he shut his teeth hard and turned awa 

“She mustn’t know.”  Grosvenor’s 
tone was definite, and the other looked 
at him quickly. “ The notes are due to 
morrow, you say?” 

Tou" 


“H’m!” 


up 
and 
hasn’t merit 


get. L’\ 


you 


ruminatively. “I 
had a little time. .. . It may kk 
difficult... . Still, I think we can manag: 
it. Dll go down to Philadelphia on th: 
first train in the morning—I must s 
my sister to-night—and straighten this 
matter out for vou if I ean. Unfor 
tunately, I haven’t that amount of mo! 
ey available at the moment, but I ea: 
probably get it, if they refuse to accept 
my guarantee. I think I 
it somehow.” 

“You do? I didn’t 
Grosvenor, if you will!” 

“T’ll do what I can. The only thing 
is—that wedding to-morrow night. Yo 
know I’m expected to be an usher. I'l! 
have to get out of that, I suppose.” 

“Oh, you ean get back! It won’t tak 
long to do this business—if it can b 
done at all. Tf you are there soon after 


wish w 
more 


ean arrangt 


expect Jove ! 


the bank opens in the morning, you ea! 
surely be back here for dinner.” 


“Think I could? I admit, Ranlett. 
that there are very important reasons— 
personal reasons, quite aside from thi 
matter of the wedding—why I 
be there, if possible.” 


should 
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“Of course you must be there! Man 
alive, you’ve crossed half a continent to 
‘ush’ at that wedding! It would mix 
everything up—why, there’d be the very 
deuce to pay if you weren’t there!” 

‘But if I can’t go out during the day 
to get my instructions 

“Tt isn’t as if it was to be a 
church affair, Judge. All you have to 
do is to hold your end of a white rib- 
hon. look ornamental, and take Jean out 
to supper.” 

“ Jean ¢ Have I—am I to attend 
your sister?” 

‘Yes; and I ean tell you there’ll be 
some tall explaining to do if you don’t 
appear on the scene. Nothing but the 
whole truth would satisfy her or ex- 
onerate you.” 

“T’ll be there, Ranlett.” Even in his 
own excitement and relief Jean’s brother 
perceived that this was a pledge, gravely 
given, and paused to wonder a little, but 
the current of his own necessity swept 
him on. 

“ They'll surely accept your guarantee, 
won't they? See 
here, Pll go down 
with you. That 
may facilitate 
matters a little.” 

“No, you stay 
here and get to- 
gether what mon- 
ey you can. And 
keep in touch with 
me over the tele- 
phone. I may 
want you to see 
some people here 
for me, in ease I 
have to find the 
cash, though I 
shall try to = ar- 
range all that to- 
night over the 
phone.” 

“ Allright. And 
—I haven’t said 
much, Judge | 
can’t just yet. 
But I want you 
to know that I’m 
through with this 
sort of thing, and 
—if you ever need 


me for any pur- “OH, IT'S THE 
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pose whatever—or in any capacity I 
hope you'll remember that I want 
the job.” 

Grosvenor whimsically wondered wheth- 
er he would consider favorably a life 
position as brother-in-law, but as this 
was not the moment to ask, he merely 
laid a friendly hand upon the other’s 
shoulder, saying: 

“That’s all right, Ranlett. I hope 
you'll know, some day, why 1 am espe- 
cially glad to do this for you.” 

They sent for train schedules, and 
arranged as far as possible a plan of 
action for the following day. As it 
would obviously be out of the question 
for Grosvenor to go to Montelair to dress 
for the wedding, it was decided that he 
should check his suit-case and hat-box 
as he went through town in the morning, 
and make his toilet at any convenient 
hotel upon his return. Ranlett wanted 
io send a boy for his things and put 
him up at the club, where they expected 
to dine together, but the Judge objected 
that if he should be delayed in any way 





SAME OLD STORY 
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BAG. SUIT-CASE, AND HAT-BOX, HE TOOK INSIDE 


he might not have time to go to the club, 
and pointed out that he could dress, at 
a pinch, at the Grand Central Station. 
They agreed upon certain hours and 
locations for communication the next 
day, and parted. 

Grosvenor went to Montclair, and 
from there made several vain attempts 
to get in touch with friends in New 
York upon whom he might call in an 
emergency for a considerable loan. One 
man was out of town, another was dan- 
gerously ill, and a third was at the 
theatre. He left a request that this one 
should call him up when he came in, 
to which there was no response. He was 
not greatly disturbed, however, having 
little doubt that the bank would accept 
payment of half the amount due and his 
guarantee of the remainder. 


THE CAB WITH HIM 
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After some difticulty 
he located Tom Keek Bs 
the prospective bride- 
groom, announced — his 
arrival, and explained 
that an unexpected busi 
ness matter, of a con- 
fidential 
grave importance, would 


nature and 


occupy him during th 
following day. He 
learned that 
complicated or intricat 


nothing 


would be expected ot 
him at the wedding, 
however, and promised 
to report at the Townes’ 
in ample time for th 
ceremony. 

A diseussion of fam- 
lv matters with his sis- 


ter ensued, and until a 


very late hour they were 
engaged in settling 
many questions in which 
she relied upon his judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, he 
took time, before he 
finally went to bed, to 
put the studs in a dress 
shirt, and to pack with 
unusual care everything 
he should need to wear 
at the wedding, realiz- 
ing that he might dress 
in haste. 

The next morning he 
arose very early, checked his luggage at 
the Desbrosses Street Ferry, as the most 
convenient point from which to reach the 
office of a friend upon whom he hoped to 
call in the afternoon, and reached Phila- 
delphia about half after ten. 

He found the president of the Midland 
National Bank decidedly disinclined at 
first to make any compromise in the mat- 
ter of the Ranlett notes, and he spent 
some anxious hours conferring and tele- 
phoning and telegraphing before he got 
the matter arranged. 

At three o’clock he telephoned Ranlett 
that everything was satisfactorily  set- 
tled, and that he would leave Philadel- 
phia at four, reaching New York about 
half after six. A train that would get 
them to New Rochelle just in time for 
the wedding would leave the city about 
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Ce ee 


rier to eight, and 


neet him at the Grand Central 
where he would dress and 


He Was in very good 
tarted north, and contentedlys 


nossible, a bite to eat. 


Ranlett 


Sta- 


snatch, 


spirits as he 


watched 


he miles click off, his train on time to 


second. Ile had stopped timing it 


nd was lost in dreams 


Jean 
| 


ld sav and how she would look, when, 


st outside Jersey City, 
a rumble, and the 
The passengers stirred, 


the windows, 


or econversat ion. 


Five minutes went by, during 


Grosvenor looked at 


discovered 
ere, and settled back 


was a 
stopped. 
out of 


they 


books 


which 


four 


times, fidgeted, and tried to interest him- 


«lf in a paper that 
he had already read 
through. Ten minutes 

and not a_ wheel 
moved. The Judge got 
» and found the con- 
ductor, who told him 
that there was a break- 
down ahead, but that 
the track would be 
clear “right away 
now.” He returned to 
his seat and read for 
the third time the de 
tails of the disappear- 
Ance of one Laurence 
Tracey, cashier for the 
Beaver & Leeds Com- 
pany of St. Louis, to- 
gether with many 
thousands of dollars 
of the company’s mon- 
He knew Tracey 


slightly, having at one 
time been retained as 
ounsel in a suit 
against this corpora- 
tion, but he found 
himself at the moment 
quite indifferent to the 
Fifteen 
minutes—twenty min- 


man’s fate. 


ites — twenty - five— 
and then they crawled 
into Jersey City be- 
hind a disabled loeal. 

This was before the 
days of subways and 


“ COME 


FORLORN 


ILOPE, 


taxicabs, 


ts Way 


(;rosvenor 


and as the terry-boat 
across the river, Judge Franklin 
stood in the bow, 


hand, and deliberately 


tastic 


hope of keeping his word to his friends, 


procedure 


serving at the wedding, 


Ranlett to supper. 


It was five minutes past seven when 
bumped against 
and 
Ile sent a porter for 


the 


boat 
| Tr sbre SSeS 


the first 


a closed cab, while he went himself for 


of 


his 


the 


and 
eab with him. 


Street, 


luggage, 


man off, 


all 


hat-box—he 


seven-forty-four 


: 
door, 


ALONG 


N« 


WwW 


AND 


DONT 


train, 


MAKE 


took 


planned the fan- 
wherein lay 


and taking Jean 


which—hbag, 

inside 
He gave his order, told 
man to drive fast, as he had to take 
slammed 
and pulled down the curtains. 
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Twenty-five minutes later he stepped 
out of the cab at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, in full evening dress, properly 
shoed, hatted, and gloved, with nine min- 
utes to spare. 

He was too preoccupied to notice the 
cabman’s stare, nor is it probable that 
he would have heeded it in any event. 
Certainly, had he seen the man excited- 
ly beckon to a policeman, it would never 
have occurred to him that he could be 
the subject of their colloquy 

He looked about for Ranlett, and not 
seeing him in the large waiting-room, 
decided that they could not fail to meet 
on the train. He had bought his ticket, 
left his luggage at the parcel counter, 
and was approaching the gate to the 
tracks, when his arm was firmly grasped 
and a quiet voice said in his ear: 

“We want you, Tracey. Come along, 
now, and don’t make a row.” 

He turned, and found himself the 
prisoner of a plain-clothes man, whose 
coat lapel had been slipped back to show 
the shield beneath. Behind him stood the 
policeman whom the cabman had called. 

“What does this mean?” sternly de- 
manded Grosvenor. 

“Tt means that you are wanted in 
St. Louis, Mr. Tracey. I guess you 
know why, all right. We’ve been look- 
ing for you all day.” 

“Oh! ... TI see.” And in the little 
pause that followed as they stepped aside, 
out of the stream of people, he did see— 
many possibilities. ‘“ But what reason 
have you for believing me to be Tracey ?” 

Knowing full well, he asked the ques- 
tion to gain time, and while the officer 
explained that he fitted the description 
of the absconder and that he was known 
to have changed his clothes in a hur- 
ried trip from one station to another, 
the Judge rapidly reviewed this new 
situation. He would have no difficulty, 
of course, in ultimately establishing his 
identity, but in the mean time the train 
would be on its way to New Rochelle. 
It was possible that the ecards and per- 
sonal letters that he had in his pocket 
might be accepted as identification; then 
he remembered that these were all locked 
up in his suit-case, on a shelf of the 
parcel counter within. Ranlett might 
be found, to vouch for his name and his 
story, in time to make the train. And 


then he saw in his mind’s eye the hea 
lines in the morning papers, and t! 
position in which this would place hi 
in the eyes of the world—and the Ra 
lett family. The incident would al 
make excellent campaign material { 
the humorists of the opposing party 
home. To he sure, he could probab! 
summon influence enough to keep t! 
story out of the papers, but in th 
event he would have to work hard ar 
fast all the evening, and miss the trai 
and the wedding and all they mea 
to him. Meanwhile he talked. 

“You are mistaken. I am not La 
rence Tracey,” he said. “TI am going t 
New Rochelle to a—to a_ receptior 
Here’s my ticket. I changed my cloth 
in the cab because my Philadelph 
train was late, it is very important that 
I should eateh this one, and I hadn’t 
time to go to a hotel.” His was th 
manner of one accustomed to authority, 
and the officer was impressed. 

“Tf that is so,” the man suggested, 
“perhaps you have papers about you 
that will prove it. If you are not 
Tracey, who are you?” 

At that moment Grosvenor caught sight 
of Ranlett, just emerging from the wait- 
ing-room, looking hurried and worried, 
and instantly his course was decided. 

“T have papers, but they are all in 
my suit-case inside,” he rapidly explain- 
ed, “and if I stop to get them out, I'll 
miss my train. My name is Graves 
Frederick A. Graves, of St. Louis. I 
know Tracey by sight, and I assure you 
that I don’t look in the least like— 
By George, there he is!” 

* Who?” 

“ Tracey !” 

“ Where ?” 

“There! See him? That worried- 
looking chap in evening clothes, behind 
the crowd at the gate there. Speak to 
him, man! Don’t let him get away! 
Leave me with this policeman if you 
don’t believe me, but catch — that 
man!” It was a desperate coup, but if 
it failed, the situation would be no worse. 
There was little to lose and everything 
to gain. Ranlett was quick-witted, an 
excellent amateur actor, and fitted the 
general description of Tracey at least 
as well as Grosvenor did. 

The detective hesitated a bare instant, 
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but again the authoritative manner of 
the Judge conquered. He nodded to the 
policeman, who stepped up to the pris- 
oner, and darted off to intercept Ran- 
lett. Grosvenor stepped back of the 
policeman, so that his friend should not 
see him at once, and watched. The de- 
tective tapped Ranlett on the shoulder, 
took hold of his arm, and spoke to him. 
The young man stared, made some quick 
reply, and turned sharply away. The 
officer wagged his head in Grosvenor’s 
direction, showed his shield, and the two 
approached, Ranlett angrily expostula- 
ting the while. The crowd, which had 
paused to stare, decided that it was 
merely a dispute between two acquaint- 
ances, and flowed on to its trains. 
Vou. CXX —No 718 —99 





I'M AFRAID YOU WON'T FIND IT A JOKE 


The second captive did not see Grosve- 
nor until he was very near him, and 
then he saw also that the policeman un- 
ostentatiously held his friend even as 
the detective held him. 

“What the devil does this mean?” he 
demanded, staring. “Is it a joke?” 

“Tm afraid you won’t find it a joke,” 
Grosvenor replied, challenging his gaze. 
“You might as well give up, Tracey. 
We’ve got vou.” For a moment Ranlett 
simply stared in bewilderment, and the 
lawyer continued to look steadily into 
his eyes, repeating: “ We’ve got you, 
Tracey. You might as well own up. 
You may not remember me, but I’m 
Frederick A. Graves, of St. Louis, and 
I know vou perfectly well.” 











“IT MIGHT EVE NOW BE LANGUISHING BEHIND PRISON Bars 


Ranlett stared for a moment longer; 
then comprehension flashed in his eyes. 
He glanced from Judge Grosvenor to 
the policeman, looked at the detective, 
and exchanged one long look with his 
friend before he fell into his part and 
began to act. Then he seemed to wilt. 
His shoulders drooped, his hands relaxed, 
and all the defiance dropped from him. 

“Oh, I know you well enough, Mr. 
Graves,” he sullenly admitted. “ I dodged 
you out there in the waiting-room and 
thought you hadn’t seen me. And here 
you are, laving for me with detectives. 
What business is it of yours?” He 


flared into weak indignation. ‘“ Why 
should you hound me? What is it 
to vou , 


Grosvenor shrugged his shoulders and 
turned to the detective. 

“Then you are Tracey?’ the officer 
asked. 
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“Oh yes,” 
wearily returned 
fanlett, ‘‘I’m 
Tracey fast 
enough. Take ms 
in. I give up.” 

“ Are you satis- 
fied ?” hurriedly 
asked Grosve nor 
“T’ve only half a 
minute left to 
make that train.” 

“Yes, I guess 
this is all right, 
Mr. Graves. 
Thank you. Sor- 
ry to have trou- 
bled you, but you 
must admit that 
your action looked 
suspicious. Where 
ean I find you to- 
morrow, in case—” 

“The Caravan- 
sary,” Grosvenor 
flung over his 
shoulder as he ran 
toward the gate, 
which clashed to- 
~ Ye, gether behind him. 
~~. Looking back 
through its bars, 
he saw Ranlett led 
away, handcuffed 
to the detective. 

Several hours later, as the wedding 
guests were beginning to disperse, Gros- 
venor and Jean, sitting in a shadowy 
corner of the library, heard shouts of 
laughter from a group of people gath- 
ered about some one in the hall. 

“Why, it’s Kirk!” cried the girl, and 
hurried toward him. “ Kirk dear, when 
did vou come? And where have you been ?” 

“Sister dear, I’ve been in jail,” re- 
turned her brother, who looked tired 
but very much amused, “or so near it 
that it almost ceased to be humorous. 
3ut for a tried and trusty friend or two 
I might even now be-languishing behind 
prison bars.” 

“You don’t really mean—Kirk, you’re 
joking!” 

“Well, I thought it was something of 
a joke, I admit, but the detective didn’t 
see it that way at all. That fellow’s 
sense of humor needs developing.” 
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“ Flow did it end, Ranlett?”’ asked one 
the still laughing men. “ Tell us the 
est. Who is this man Graves, anyhow ?” 

“The rest was easy enough. When 
ve got to the police station I simply told 
them my real name and telephoned to 
the elub for some fellows to come and 
‘dentify me. I had a little difficulty in 
eonvineing the ofticers that I absolutely 
knew Graves was not Tracey in dis- 
guise, and that I simply did it to oblige 
a friend, who was obviously in too much 
of a hurry to stop for explanations 

“ But who is this extraordinary Graves 
person itd persisted the man. 

“Graves? Oh, he’s just a chap who 
once helped me out of a_ bad hole. 
That’s all right. Id go to jail for him 
any day. But, I tell you, that detective 
was hot!” His twinkling glance met 
Grosvenor’s for an instant. “When I 
left he was trying to explain things to 
some of the newspaper boys. He can’t 
stop the story, though. It’s too good 
to keep. I told them Graves was quite 
a personage in his own State, and they 
are all hot on his trail by this time.” 

“That will be delightful for your 
friend Mr. Graves,” suggested one of 
the women. 
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“ They won’t trouble Graves any,” said 


Ranlett, with a queer smile. ‘“ They’ll 
never find him. I’m mighty sorry to 


have missed my appointment with you, 
Judge, but you see how it was.” He 
turned to Grosvenor, and the merry 
group melted away to tell the story to 
the remaining guests, leaving the three 
alone together for the moment. “I hope 
vou pulled it off all right?’ His eyes 
still laughed, but the other respond- 
ed soberly. 

‘I did, thank you. I found my way 
without much trouble ”—here he twin- 
kled a little himself—“ and arrived in 
time for the ceremony—but that’s the 
least of it. Ranlett, your sister has just 
promised to marry me.” 

Kirk held their hands for a moment 
before he exelaimed, shakily: 

“Bless you, my children! If I had 
known, when I went to jail for Graves, 
that this was coming—” 

“Why should you go to jail for Mr. 
Graves?” asked Jean. “ Who is the man ?” 
“That. my dear,” replied her brother, 
is what no fellow—not even you—will 
ever find out from me.” 

Then, as if casually, he looked at 
Grosvenor and smiled. 
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Pierrot 


BY SARA 
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Jeneath 


TEASDALE 


stands in the garden 


waning moon, 


And on his lute he fashions 
A little silver tune. 


Pierrot plays in the garden, 
He thinks he plays for me, 


Sut I am quite forgotten 


Under the cherry tree. 


Pierrot plays in the garden, 


And all 


the roses know 


That Pierrot loves his music. 


But I love 


Pierrot. 
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A Children’s Institute 


BY G. STANLEY HALL, LL.D. 


President of Clark University 


HE movement for the scientific 

study of children began barely 

thirty years ago with a comprehen- 
sive census in Berlin of the contents 
of children’s minds upon entering the 
publie schools of that city, which was 
soon repeated with variations in Boston 
and elsewhere. The first result was 
described as the development of a new 
science, viz., that of ignorance. Large 
percentages of these five and six year-old 
children had never seen the sun or moon 
rise or set, thought meat was dug from 
the ground, thought potatoes grew on 
trees, had never seen a robin, harvest 
field, seeds sown, could not count up 
to five, did not know where their heart, 
lungs, or elbows were, had never seen the 
objects of chief interest in their own city, 
had very limited vocabularies, so that 
they had not the knowledge requisite for 
understanding the contents of their 
primers, which were generally based on 
country life. Of God, thunder and 
lightning, the origin of rain, sun, frost, 
ete., their ideas were often those of 
primitive savages. 

Next came the comprehensive studies 
begun by Bowditch on growth in height 
and weight, on which topic there are 
now scores of detailed monographs, 
showing that children grow tall in the 
spring, thick and heavy in the fall, and 
usually rest for a season in midwinter 
and summer; that there is an outburst 
of growth in the early teens, and that 
for a short time, at about thirteen, girls 
average taller and heavier than boys, 
who soon overtake and exceed them in 
these respects. The methods of this work 
are now highly refined and mathematical, 
and trace the growth of the skull, each 
of the long bones, with curves for the 
development of grasping, lifting, and 
other norms of strength, in great detail. 

A third method was the detailed study 
of individual children from birth to the 


end of the second or third vear, where 
most of these studies end because th 
phenomena become too complex. Here, 
too, we have a wealth of material which 
shows that children do sometimes invent 
original words, and the development of 
the power to make each sound and pro- 
nounce words, the history of the infant 
vocabulary, the very gradual develop- 
ment of the sense of self, the progressive 
expressions of fear, anger, jealousy, 
clothes consciousness, ete. The story of 
the child’s religious life, from its native 
fetishism on, has also been traced it 


numerous cases—its imitation, imaginary 
companions, plays, games, questions, ete. 

Fourth come the more or less medical 
studies of children’s diseases, especially 
in their milder and contagious forms, 
together with the study of sense and 
motor defects. These range all the way 
from the appalling statistics of th 
death rate of infants in cities during 
July and August, which is four times as 
great for bottle-fed as for breast-fed 
ehildren, and has motivated the ac- 
tivities of all the clean-milk agencies. 

Fifth comes the study of adolescence, 
the most important and critical period 
in a child’s life, which some achieve three 
or four years earlier than others, and 
the demonstration of the practical im- 
portance of what is now called “the 
physiological age.” Adolescence marks 
the new birth of the emotional and in- 
tellectual life, and brings great dangers 
and great opportunities. 

Sixth, the studies of the crimes and 
vices of young people constitute another 
large double chapter which abounds in 
practical suggestiveness. This stage is 
peculiarly liable to arrest during the 
eight or ten vears of storm, stress, and 
ferment, when the methods of harmonious 
growth and development are slowly being 
wrought out. 

Seventh, back of all these questions 
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s that of eugenics, or the improvement 
the race through heredity, the most 
‘ent form of wealth and worth one 
wea of. which according to Huxley 
worth a centner of education. 

These designate the chief lines of ac- 

vity up to date in what is called child- 
tudv. for which some prefer the Greek 

rm. paidology, or the ology that deals 

th the child. Psychogenesis, sometimes 

ynfused with this, is a larger term in 
that it includes the development of the 
psyche in animals as well as in children 
ind the human race, and it is smaller in 
that it is limited to the growth of the soul 
as distinct from that of the body. 

The literature in these fields is now 
immense. The librarian of Clark Uni- 
versity, L. N. Wilson, has for twelve 
years printed an annual bibliography of 
the scientifie works in different languages 

this large field, which shows several 
thousand articles that have appeared each 
vear. There are at least twenty-six jour- 
nals in the world devoted in part or en- 
tirely to different aspects of this work; 
there are scores of chairs in normal 
schools and colleges, and societies and 
clubs without number. 

This work in general has had two chief 
results: the first the scientific. It has 
shown that the soul, like the body, is a 
product of evolution. As Wiedersheim 
enumerates, some sixscore rudimentary 
organs in the infant’s body, which are of 
no service in its own life, will dwindle 
or perhaps entirely pass away before ma- 
turity, like the gill-slits, rudimentary 
tail, milk-teeth, ete. These show in a 
language that every scholar admits that 
the human body has been evolved from 
that of the higher anthropoids. In the 
same way the soul abounds in vestiges 
of primordial and prehuman instincts 
that man has in common with animals, 
many of which, too, will dwindle or pass 
away with childhood and youth. Thus 
genetic psychology is coming to occupy 
a place in the study of the soul very 
much like that oeeupied by embryology 
in the study of the body. 

The second net result of work in the 
above fields is practical and applies to 
éducation. It is singular to look over 
the proceedings of the various meetings 
of teachers in recent years, and to see 
how more and more those contributions 
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to pedagogy which have a permanent in- 
terest and value are those that are based 
upon investigations into the nature and 
needs of childhood. The child was for- 
merly for the sake of the school, but now 
everything concerning the latter—studies 
and their order, methods of teaching, and 
all the hygienic questions connected with 
their location, structure, and everything 
else—is for the sake of the child. 

One might add a third result that is 
slowly being evolved from these studies, 
viz.. a new way of looking at the soul. 
Formerly every one supposed that self- 
observation or looking in upon our own 
psychie processes, or the intensification 
of self-consciousness, was the oracle and 
muse of philosophie studies. Now, how- 
ever, under the influence of child-study 
it is coming to be seen that this method 
gives us access to but a very small part 
of the soul, as, like an iceberg, nine- 
tenths of which is submerged under 
water and only one-tenth is visible above 
the surface of the sea, in the same way 
uneonseious and instinctive forces now 
seem to be dominant in human life, es- 
pecially in the young, and these ean be 
studied only objectively by  natural- 
history methods. We can reach this more 
comprehensive knowledge only by care- 
fully recording descriptions of what we 
see in others. Moreover, if we study all 
soul life we must not forget the marvel- 
lous field of instinet in animals, and that 
three-quarters or more of the brute species 
that have lived on the earth are now 
extinct, and that each as it passed out 
of existence took with it certain types 
of soul life just as unique and character- 
istie as their bodily forms. 

It ought to be a source of satisfaction 
to Americans that for the first decade or 
two this new science had its chief home 
in America, where most was done to 
further it, although now it has spread 
to every civilized land. The methods by 
which it has advanced should also be 
noted, for they contributed something 
essentially new to logic and already have 
a high disciplinary value in themselves. 
Let us enumerate these: 

First, every student in, e. g., a normal 
school is required to write any and every 
striking thing observed in individual 
children or in groups of them. Blanks 
of different colors are provided: e. g., 
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red for original observations, white for 
hearsay, green for things read of by the 
recorder, and yellow for things remem- 
bered in one’s own personal experience. 
The data are jotted down concisely, as 
definitely as possible, and with the great- 
est fidelity to fact. After some years, 
when large bodies of such items have been 
collected, they can be classified under 
such rubrics as fear, anger, self, God, 
imitation, and some score of others. <A 
collection of aptly selected data of this 
sort thus grouped takes the place of a 
text-book in psychology in class work. 
The material is more conerete, more 
practical, and the topics are far more 
numerous and thus give a better idea of 
the immense range and variety of psychic 
life than is found in any treatise. Not 
only does this method vivify teaching 
and learning, but it gives pupil teachers 
an intense interest in children, and makes 
them prone to both love and study them 
as well as the topics which they will later 
teach in the grades. Again, this mate- 
rial can be worked up into scientific 
form, and real contributions to knowledge 
are often found in such memoirs. 

A second method is that of the ques- 
tionnaire. Here a single topic, like dolls, 
boy gangs, children’s feelings toward the 
different animals or natural phenomena, 
are asked about in a more or less sys- 
tematic way. The suggestion of the 
topic suitable for a questionnaire is all- 
conditioning. Not many themes are suit- 
able for treatment thus, although for 
those that are it is an invaluable device. 
Having carefully wrought out the ques- 
tions and printed the leaflet, these are 
cireulated to a carefully prepared list 
of teachers, psychologists, parents, and 
others of proven ability to observe care- 
fully and report faithfully. Some are 
addressed to pupils, and answers collected 
in the form of compositions under the 
direction of a skilled teacher. The 
greatest care to avoid undue suggestion, 
to obtain uniformity of conditions, to 
secure real interest on the part of those 
making these records, is essential. And 
here, too, care and experience have ac- 
cumulated a list of things to do and to 
avoid which constitute all the difference 
between precious and worthless data. 
Sometimes one single question only is 
asked of a large number of pupils. Oc- 


casionally teachers are asked to pool the 
own observations. Thus, on the prineip 
that many are always wiser than one, \ 
get a large collective point of view a 
a rich anthology of facts. Now com 
a new and very different problem: vi 
how to extract the new and valuable a 
to eliminate the worthless from a ma 
of written data. Here the expert mu 
read everything, mark what is salie 
and characteristic, condense and epit 
omize it, always observe age, sex, a 
perhaps other personal conditions; ar 
thus he will find that this material fal 
into natural groups, sometimes mor 
sometimes less, readily. On these | 
makes his inductions and writes his se« 
tion or chapter, using his condensation 
of the answers now and then as illustr: 
tive and perhaps clinical material, 
doctors deseribe eases to illustrate their 
theses. In this way often entirely m 
and neglected view-points are obtain 
which may be used as incitement for 
further investigations. There are, 
course, dangers here, and there hay 
been many errors in all directions, but 
the method has slowly developed and 
demonstrated its worth, so that a con 
posite picture of a large aggregate of 
minds upon a topie can now often b 
worked out, and is of great value for 
each stage and line of development, as 
hundreds of printed memoirs now attest 
Third, the methods of physical meas 
urements ¢ 


f both dimensions and fune 
tions need not be dwelt upon here, for 
these methods are common to biology 
and genetic psychology. Here, even more 
often than in the above, the binomial 
curve has a permanent place, and the 
mathematics of error and_ probability 
come in. 

Fourth comes the method of the study 
of the individual child. Here we have 
many blank books, norms, ete... which 
have been suggested and used with good 
results, but none of which are entirely 
adequate. The most practical method 
here is what is called “the life and 
health book.” opened for each child by 
the mother before birth, who records from 
time to time her observations and im- 
pressions. The father also writes his. 
Sometimes these observations are very 
prolonged and systematic. One observer 
had his child spend much time upon a 
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ate balance to study the very slight 
variations of weight, and registered 
rantum of every kind of food and 
K. the effects of fatigue, sleep, ete. 
rs have tried to note every single 
al expression and every word as first 
d: while others focus on activities. 
one can possibly keep tab on all the 
es of development, as the child in the 
rst vear or two of life fairly rushes up 
long ladder of development which it 

k the human race so many hundreds 

thousands of years to climb. In some 
laces the doctor makes contributions to 

is life and-health book, entering his 
ecommendations and records of every 
ttle illness. In other cases the book is 

plified in the school; perhaps once a 

nth the child in its best clothes writes 

its exercises, so that its progress 
through the schcol years can be seen at 
1 glance. The teacher also enters notes. 
In some places these books are kept in 
the City Hall for a season. All in all 
they constitute a marvellous aid to self- 
snowledge which the child in maturer 
ears ean profit by. They are also a very 
ngible reeord of the care lavished by 
parents and teachers upon the pupil, and 
some places are utilized by the young 
n seeking employment. In general, 
ndividual studies of children may be 
said to constitute one very important 
line of work, perhaps now most devel- 
oped for subnormal, criminal, or peculiar 
children, but no doubt to be developed 
far more than at present for all. In 
this field we realize the profound differ- 
ences of individuality which children 
bring into the world, for which the pres- 
ent unifo~nity of our school system needs 
to be given a far greater flexibility. 
Such records are of great service as 
guides to vocations, and immense social 
ficiency may some day be secured by 
cuiding the young eventually to those 
things they can do best, and away from 
those activities where nature has doomed 
them to work with perennial handicap. 
To do one’s best means success in life, 
sometimes for otherwise very stupid peo- 
ple; and to do one’s worst means failure 
for those otherwise highly gifted. 

There is nowhere in the world now an 
institution devoted to collecting. dif- 
fusing, and increasing the scientific 
knowledge of childhood, which for the 
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last quarter of a century has been so 
fruitfully studied. The following prob- 
lems, however, are planned, and four of 
them are already begun, and it is hoped 
that others will be in operation here be- 
fore the close of the academic year: 

1. A library department which shall 
collect not only the seientifie literature, 
but legislation pertaining to child-labor, 
orphans, houses of detention, compulsory 
school age, age of witnesses, and all 
other matters pertaining to children’s 
relations to the law; also reports and 
working of the two or three score of 
child-welfare associations, some of which 
have branches in every city. There 
might be a standard library on the sub- 
ject, references might be answered, and 


he correspondence about backward and 


otherwise peculiar children attended to. 

2. A pedagogical museum, of which 
there is really none worthy of the name 
in this country, although there are many 
large ones in Kurope. This should cover 
the school departments — arithmetic, 
reading, geography, history, apparatus in 
science, specimens, ete. The material is 
very extensive, and illustrative apparatus 
is a labor-saving device of very great 
and growing importance in teaching. 
These should be demonstrated for teach- 
ers in Saturday courses 

3. The hygiene of infaney and of the 
school. Ninety per cent. of the deaths 
from contagious diseases occur during 
the first ten years of life. This is the 
season, too, when defects of sight, hear- 
ing, teeth, adenoids, and the basis of 
nervous breakdown are found; and there 
is an increasing tendency to doubt the 
validity of existing modes of education 
before eight. There would be also a 
laboratory of school hygiene with stand- 
ard apparatus for testing ventilation, 
lighting, cleanliness—anemometers, hy- 
grometers, photometers, also a hygienic 
museum of model school furniture. 

1. A department of eugenics or hered- 
ity, corresponding to Galton’s society in 
England and the still greater activity 
in this line in Germany. This depart- 


ment should utilize the eensus and other 


data on birth rate, race suicide, sterility, 
fecundity, and the causes of infant mor- 
tality. In nearly every civilized land 


the rate of infant mortality is increasing, 


while the rate of birth is decreasing. 
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The periods of infection of measles, 
scarlatina, diphtheria, the conditions of 
virulence, the qualifications of nurses 
and midwives, and even the methods of 
purifying milk, since the modern infant 
is becoming a parasite of the cow, might 
he included here. 

5. In the anthropological and sociolog- 
ical department, the growth, height, 
weight, muscular power, dexterity, ete., 
should be studied with a view to estab- 
lishing norms. Here, too, belong the 
studies of child insurance, child wit- 
nesses in court, the age of weaning, 
teething, walking, age of consent, his- 
tory of the treatment of children in dif- 
ferent lands and ages; and also the sub- 
normal and backward or problematical 
children, including the deaf, blind, and 
idiots, with a clinie to which all chil- 
dren in the city and vicinity can be 
sent. This work should be done only in 
small part by physicians, but mostly by 
expert psychologists 

6. Juvenile vice and crime, including 
truancy, probation juvenile 
Everywhere juvenile crime 


ofticers, 
courts, ete. 
is rapidly increasing with the increase 
of urban life. Younger children are 
vagrants, runaways, and adolescent boys 
are hoodlums. Vice is the most delicate 
of all subjects, but within a few years 
has been greatly illuminated by special 
studies, and by societies which have gath- 
ered information. 

7. Child linguisties. Here the child 
repeats the history of the race to a re- 
markable extent from its first ery up 
to the mystery of the mother tongue. 
Here correlation of work with further 
investigations would shed great light not 
only upon the origin and development of 
human speech, but upon the methods of 
teaching the vernacular and other tongues. 

8. Experimental pedagogy, which be- 
gan to be a scientific subject some years 
ago in Germany under Meumann and 
others. Its object is by carefully con- 
trolling the conditions to determine the 
most economic methods of teaching ele- 
mentary branches. These studies, be- 
sides the curriculum, include investiga- 
tions as to the best hours of the day for 
mental work, length of recess, vacation, 
and even food values. Eneugh has al- 
ready been done here to show that this 
line of work has a great future, and is 


destined to make every dollar spent 
education worth more. 

%. Religious and moral education 
influence. This includes the colligat 
of methods now in vogue in differ 
lands for training in morals wit] 
religion, many of which were bro 
together in the late London Confer 
religious training in schools where ch 
and state are and are not separ: 
Sunday-school pedagogy, and how to n 
it more effective. Missionary pedag 
is also a part, and is just beginning 
utilize the crude religious sentiments 
even fetish-worshippers for Christian 

Everv one of these lines of study 
somewhere been organized; but they h: 
never been brought together so as 
affect each other in fruitful reciproc 

Finally, scores of child - welfare 
cieties, twenty-seven of which met 
Clark University last July for eight 
sessions, the proceedings of which 
now in press, should be organized 
gether for more economic work, to ay 
duplication, to see what ground is a 
what is not covered in the various cities 
by the organizations working together, s 
that all can experience the vitalizing « 
fect of mutual contact and eco-operati 
What this can do is already seen in t! 
work of the associated charities, anc 
the splendid work that is begun by t 
Sage Foundation. The proposed bur 
in Washington suggested by Doctor Li: 
say and others, the bill to establish whic 
has several times been before Congres 


but failed, was a significant and whol 
some step in this direction. Our pla 
adds to this the association of the activ 
workers in these societies and the scie1 
tific institute above described; and it 

believed that the co-operation of thes 
two will have peculiar advantages. Th 
fact that in Washington the Bureau of 
Ethnology that studies the Indian and 
the Indian Bureau that eares for hin 
have almost no point of contact, should 
he a warning to us in this field. If 

be true that there is nothing in a 
this world so worthy of love and 
service as childhood, is it not hig! 


time that the very many agencies out 
side the school which have for their 
purpose the rescue or development 
youth should be correlated in their 
various activities ? 
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BY FANNIE 


OT even Tomlinson, materialist 
N that he was, and confessed scoffer 
at futile sentimentalities, could 


nave devised so brutal a jest as the trick 
of fate that, on his wedding: journey, the 
dav before Christmas, set him and his 
vife across the aisle of a Pullman from 
Helen MeNair, and by means of a wreck 
marooned all three in the naked West- 
ern prairie. 

It was somewhere about five in the 
morning, a black, cold, windless morn- 
ing, that the wreck occurred—a great 
sickening jerk, a grinding of brakes, and 
then a motionless train, by the side of 
which various men ran up and down 
with lanterns. More or less like ants 
the men were; the lanterns, like glow- 
worms. Mrs. Tomlinson, after a trifling 
hesitation, consented tremblingly to let 
her lord go forth and investigate. 

When he had gone, and the lanterns 

ntinued to flicker past her window, she 
struggled into skirt and blouse, with a 
dim idea of being ready for sudden de- 
parture, and ventured between her cur- 
tains into the aisle, where the sole other 
occupant of the car, a young woman in 
a dark frock, with a long braid of blond 
hair flung incongruously over one shoul- 
der, was coolly interrogating the porter. 

“C-can you tell me what is the 
matter?’ asked little Mrs. Tomlinson, 
nervously. The porter had taken instant 
advantage of the diversion to disappear. 
“T am so terribly frightened,” added 
Mrs. Tomlinson, appealingly, “and my 

my husband has gone to find out 

The other girl turned and came to- 
ward her, smiling reassuringly. It was 
impossible not to smile so, at Mrs. Tom- 
linson’s red curls crowding into the 
wide, dark eyes, the little blush-rose 
face paling above an irreproachably fast- 
ened collar. 

ss Why, there’s been a sort of wreck, 
I helieve,” said Miss MeNair, quietly. 
She was the other girl. “The train 
Vou CXX.—No 718—78 
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ran over a calf—that was the jerk we 
felt and the engine was derailed—the 
coal-car too. There’s nothing to be 
afraid of now. It will delay us, that’s 
all. Were you very badly frightened ?” 
“Tlorribly!” cried Mrs. Tomlinson, 
with a shudder. 
dreadful must have happened—the train’s 


‘IT thought something 


stopping so suddenly and the men with 
lights—I hated dr adfully for my hus- 
band to go out.” 

Some caressing emphasis on the ten- 
derly repeated word lit Miss MeNair’s 
smile with a subtly warming comprehen- 
sion. “Your husband?” she repeated. 
“Then you are not alone?” 

“ No—oh no!” answered Mrs. Tom- 
linson, proudly. She added with a deep- 
ening blush, “ _I—we were married day 
before yesterday.” 

“Your honeymoon? How charming!” 
cried the other. She put out an im- 
pulsive hand. “ You mustn’t let a trifle 
like this spoil things for you. After all, 
it may be rather a lark. At most, it 
can’t keep us here longer than noon, 
the porter tells me.” 

‘IT am not so much afraid now,” Mrs. 
Tomlinson announced, bravely. “Do 
vou know where we are ? 

“Out on the prairie, thirty miles from 
the nearest town—that’s the porter’s in- 
formation again.” 

“ All the men seem to have gone out 
to investigate,” commented Mrs. Tom- 
linson, thoughtfully. “There isn’t an- 
other soul—” 

‘I think we are probably the only 
women in this coach,” said Miss MeNair. 
She went on, drawing the blond braid 
hetween her fingers, where its ends curled 
richly: “TI hate the delay myself. I’m 
going to spend Christmas with some 
people in Colorado.” 

“We are going to Denver,” returned 
the bride. “ Doesn’t it seem funny? 
Christmas Eve on a train!” 


“Tt’s rather an amusing experience,” 
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Miss 
Tomlinson’s 
denly, and 
down the 

* Oh, 


a time 


MeNair admitted. 
flush 
turned. 


She 


Mrs. 


sud- 


saw 


face and soften 


Tomlinson came 
aisle to them quickly. 
cried his 


Dannie!” ‘what 


I was so frightened. 


wife, 
you've been ! 
Do tell us about it.” 

Tomlinson, having fiung 
light, 


. in the murky 
the other 
girl, now turned very courteously. 

“Why, it’s nothing—” he 
dead. Mrs. both 

his arm, him with a 
pretty pretence of impatience, then lifted 
friendly eyes to Miss MeNair. 

“a 3 
my husband 


only a careless glance at 


began, and 
stopped Tomlinson, 


hands on shook 


“This is 


Now won't 


she cooed. 
Mr. Tomlinson. 
you tell us your name?” 
Miss 
or two, asking and answering 
the Even in the half-light of 
the lamps overhead her face took on a 
growing pallor. 
“1 think I’ve 
ore,” said at 


forgot,” 


MeNair waited a curious second 
her 


look 


man s. 


Mr. 
last, 


from awkwardness. 


Tomlinson be- 
just 


met 
she saving the 
a Perhaps he 
I am Helen McNair.” 
“Oh, how do you do?” said Tomlinson, 
“It is rather dark in here— 
I didn’t recognize you just at first.” He 


pause 


has forgotten m« 
instantly. 


spoke with a trace of confusion. 

“Tlow do you do?” said Miss MeNair, 
and seemed not to see that the occasion 
required any further comment. 

“Why, isn’t that funny,” Mrs. 
linson blithely into the breach, 
“that vou should have known each other 
before? It’s such a small 
all. Miss MeNair has been 
that we'll have to 
day, Dannie?” 

Her pretty 
count of 


Tom- 
came 


world, after 
telling 
half 


me 
stay here the 
took no 
uncertainties. 
information from 
Miss MeNair remarked, 
what aloofly. She closed one hand upon 
the curtains of the berth behind her be- 
eause the hand shook. 

‘IT believe that’s about the truth of 
the said Tomlinson, more or 
less coolly. He recounted in detail the 
of the slaughtered ealf and the 
derailed engine. 


camaraderie ac- 
undereurrent 
“T have my the 


porter,” some- 


matter,” 
story 


“We're miles from nowhere,” he con- 
eluded, “but the worst the 
delay. They’ve sent on to next 
town for a just 


thing is 
the 
We'll 


wre cking-car. 
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have to wait here until they come al 
fix us up.” 

“Well, 'm awfully glad it’s no wors 
aren't said Mrs. Tomlinson, x 
Miss MeNair. “I suppos: 
we can amuse ourselves somehow.” 

‘I should think we 
MeNair. She did 
glance of distrust 
her. 


you? 


lievedly, to 


might,” said 
not the quic 
that Tomlinson flung 
“ Meantime I am going to put up 
my hair.” 
Once 
the 
of rosy-flowered 
brush 


Mis 


miss 


She stooped for her suit-case. 
the heavy 
she set 


inside with 
down the bag 
that held her 


wrung her hands 


curtain, 
door closed, 
chintz 
and comb, and 
together hard. 

“This is husband—Mr. Tomlin- 
son,” she echoed, in a whisper that was 
almost a sob. She had grown very white, 
the soft lips with the hint of 
humor in their curving. 

After a long time she lifted both hands 
to her hair 


mv 


even to 


and unbraided it slowly. 
She looked at herself in the mirror with 
relentlessly bitter eyes. 
“She could hold him,” 
“You couldn’t.” 
Tomlinson 


she said to 
herself. 

Mrs. 
the 
with her a 
fluttering 


door of 
bringing 
bulging bag and a distinct 
fragrance of violet-water. 
“It’s spilled,” she explained, delight- 
fully calm, “all over everything. Dan- 
nie says they'll put me out of the ear. 
Oh, you’re ready, 
How quick you've been !” 


the 
prese ntly, 


opened 
dressing-room 


quite aren’t you? 

“T won’t stay here in your way,” said 
Miss MeNair, hurriedly. 
a tiny little place.” 

Outside looked 
Day had come upon them unawares, 
fighting feebly with the gaslight for 
supremacy. In the vestibule the cold air 
struck the girl’s hot cheeks and eyelids 
with a bracing thrill. 

She left the little bag in her section, 
drew on a heavy coat, and went out to 
walk up and beside the train. 
There the morning shadows lightened be- 
neath a low sky, and, on either hand, 
gray barren prairie stretched flatly to 
the horizon. 

It was not 


“This is such 


she about 


her slowly. 


down 


very long before Mrs. 


Tomlinson appeared on the steps of the 
ear, and when she did, Tomlinson, from 
a group of men about the engine, went 
at once to meet her. 


Her uncovered hair 
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was pufled and curled with an incredible 
elaboration, considering the place and 
the facilities. She held her furs up close 





beneath her rosy chin, and her eyes were 
starry with excitement. 

“Did I take long?’ she demanded. 
“Gracious! it’s cold out here! Haven't 
the people come yet to fix the engine? 
Dannie, I’m starved to death. When 
are we going to get something to eat?” 

“My dear little girl,” he said, regret- 
fully, “that’s the beastly part of it. We 
were to pick up the diner at the next 
town but one. We'll have to wait—” 

Mrs. Tomlinson’s eyes widened. 

“You mean there’s nothing—nothing 
at all?” 

‘Nothing but what people may have 
in their suit-cases.” 

“A box of candy,” she _ supplied, 
promptly, from an individual recollec- 
tion. “ Good heavens!” 

“It’s pretty rough,” said Tomlinson. 
They stood together beside the step of 
the car, and with a possessive hand he 
tucked the black fur closer about her 
throat. “I don’t mind myself, but it 
hurts me like thunder, Dolly, for you 
to suffer.” 

“Oh—me?” she cried, with a deter- 
mined brightness. “Tm all right! 
Don’t you care, Dannie. I can stand it.” 

“You’re a brave little red-headed an- 
gel,” said Tomlinson, softly. 

Mrs. Tomlinson rewarded him with a 
fleeting glance before she sprang past 
him to a figure that turned, just beyond, 
and started back on its path. 

“There’s Miss MeNair,” she cried. 
“TLet’s walk with her a while.” 

So it happened humorously enough, 
all things considered, that Tomlinson 
and his wife and Helen MeNair walked 
up and down beside the train, shoulders 
touching, and talked of the weather. 
When the cold grew too much for them 
the women retreated to the sleeper again, 
and Tomlinson, from a lurking, shapeless 
fear of what might come uppermost in 
the conversation, found the cold too 
much for him, too. 

Mrs. Tomlinson, after the impulsive 
fashion of some women, had taken an 
enormous faney to the girl, and out of 
the depths of her kind little heart she 
had interpreted the look in the other’s 
eyes for loneliness. In the reasoning of 
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the three-days bride, a woman having 
no husband might well be lonely: and 
the prairie, stretching barren and un- 
broken outside the window, was not a 
sight conducive to seasonable cheer. 

Thus Mrs. Tomlinson to her inner self: 
outwardly, she produced from her suit- 
case a box of chocolates and _ pressed 
it upon Miss MeNair’s consideration. 
Tomlinson, sitting in the opposite seat 
among a litter of magazines, interrogated 
the landscape, and smiled, when he was 
spoken to, unconvincingly. 

After a time the strain wore on his 
nerves to such an extent that, flinging 
precaution to the winds, he left thé 
women alone together and went out into 
the open again. 

While he was gone Mrs. Tomlinson at: 
nearly half the chocolates and confided 
many pretty absurdities; but when, an 
hour or so later, he came back, she wel- 
comed him eagerly. Across the aisl 
Miss McNair sat with her cheek press- 
ing a fresh white pillow, her eyes closed. 

“ Asleep,” Mrs. Tomlinson explained, 
“She has a bad headache, 
poor child! and I made her take some 
phenacetine.” She sat very close to her 


in a whisper. 


husband, regardless of the one or two 
men who had come in and were sitting 
farther down the car, and ducked her 
head for a little furtive caress against 
his sleeve. “Dear me, Dannie,” she 
murmured, “I can hardly believe this is 
us. I keep thinking that you’ll have to 
go away presently.” 

“Tm never going away again,” said 
Tomlinson, ardently; but, out of the tail 
of his eve, the quiet figure with its cheek 
on the pillow laid claim to his attention. 
He remonstrated uselessly with his un- 
easy consciousness. 

“Tt seems so perfectly heavenly,” Mrs. 
Tomlinson continued, playing lovingly 
with her wedding-ring, “to have you all 
to myself.” 

An opening presented itself magically. 

“Then why,” he reproached her, “do 
vou want any one else along? I haven't 


had a word alone with you all morning. 
I’ve been disappointed. I thought it 
would be just us two.” A phrase to con- 
jure with! 

“Oh, Dannie,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, 
with exquisite remorse, “I never thought 
of that! I felt sort of sorry for her. 
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she’s all alone, you know. But never 

d! We'll have all the rest of to-day. 

st us two! We'll have luneh all by 
irselves—” She broke into a little 
irele of laughter. “I forgot! There 

n’t any lunch to have—is there? Well 

we ean wait. We don’t care!” 

“You darling!” said Tomlinson, under 
‘s breath, but he said it distinctly 
ware of the girl across the aisle. 

“Why didn’t you ever tell me about 
er?” asked Mrs. Tomlinson, in an un- 
lertone, presently. She might almost 
ave been following his thoughts. “I 
think she’s perfectly dear.” 

“Who?” 

‘Silly! Miss MeNair, of course.” 

‘Why—I never knew her very well,” 

id Tomlinson. 

‘T forgot—she said she had never real- 

known you.” 

‘She did?’ he asked, almost sharply, 
taken for a moment off his guard. 

‘Yes,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, yawning 
prettily. “Did you ever see anything 
bleaker than that prairie? What time 
is it, Dannie?” 

It was eleven by Tomlinson’s watch; 
and the morning, to one racked con- 
sciousness at least, crawled lingeringly. 

It was very cold, and to most of the 
passengers hunger added an unpleasing 
spice to the situation. 

Mrs. Tomlinson, her red curls blown 
into effective disarray by the wind that 
had come up and now whistled complain- 
ingly at the windows, fluttered about as 
restlessly and as lightly as a child. At 
Tomlinson’s heels she visited the wreck- 
ed engine and surveyed it gravely. She 
offered a cheerful front to a stout drum- 
mer’s respectful pleasantries, and when 
she tired of walking she sat for a long 
time on the steps of the car, furs drawn 
close about her, her hands snuggled into 
a great black muff, swinging her pretty 
feet and chattering to Tomlinson, who 
stood over her with a smile of somewhat 
abstracted devotion. 

At one o’elock the train moved on 
again, and Tomlinson, perforce, led the 
way back to the vacant section. To his 
wife’s instant inquiry, Miss MeNair, 
who sat by her window reading, an- 
swered slowly, with a smile, that her head 
was better, and that she had slept. She 
did not offer further conversation, and 
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Mrs. Tomlinson, mindful of her hus- 
band’s reproaches, as well as of her own 
tender inclinations, resumed the low- 
voiced duet the question had inte rrupted. 

Tomlinson’s uneasiness lifted a little. 
It was not, after all, he reflected, so much 
uneasiness as sensitive dislike of an 
awkward situation. A year is not, when 
all is said and done, so long a time. 
Things supposedly forgotten may be re- 
membered in the liftmmg of an eyelash. 
He had forgotten Helen MeNair, but 
he observed with unconscious exactness 
that a little loose curl slipped down 
above one ear—the right—just as it 
always did: how often he had _ kissed 
that ear, and put back the eurl, he re- 
membered with a start, before he could 
get himself well in hand and _ return 
to platitudes. 

It was an awkward situation, and 
Tomlinson sat ill under its whip. 

The next town but one came at last, 
and with it the long-awaited dining-ear, 
ravenously besieged. The Tomlinsons 
had a table quite to themselves near the 
door, and Mrs. Tomlinson consumed 
great quantities of bread and _ butter, 
like a hungry schoolgirl, unable to wait 
for the first course. 

Miss McNair came out later and or- 
dered a brief meal, most of which she 
left untouched, although she lingered 
over it ineredibly, watching with deso- 
late, unsmiling eyes the cheerless world 
that fled past her window—gray sky, 
gray plain, gray smoke in unending and 
When she went 
back at last, Tomlinson had gone into 
the smoker, and his wife was fast 
asleep, breathing softly, her face deli- 
eately flushed. 

The Switors of Gladys is not an en- 


monotonous proce ssion. 


grossing chronicle, being mostly com- 
pounded of impossible situations and 
forced epigram, but it is better under 
some circumstances than one’s own 
thoughts. Miss McNair opened it at 
chapter ten, and took up the thread 
where she had laid it down. Tomlinson, 
in the smoker, listened to garish tales, 
and added his quota. Meanwhile the 
day, such as it was, faded out. Evening 
set in, with a sharp icy rain beating 
against the windows, and _ occasional 
vicious flashes wrinkling the low clouds 
in the west. It was, as the stout drum- 
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observed, a 
for the Christmas. 
Tomlinson went back to th sleep r, and 


mer profanely inadequate 


setting night before 
imagined, as he went, Fate leering at him 
Miss Me Nair’s slender shoulder. 
As his irritated faney had foretold, the 
two the 
them at 


across 


girls were sitting together in 


One of 
least was deep in argument. 


Tomlinsons’ section. 


“Come here, Dannie!” she cried, gay- 
ly, 
talk 


prov e 


as he approached. a3 
for 


want you to 


me. I’m not clever enough to 


things, but I know Miss MeNair 
is wrong.” 
* About Tomlinson, 


meeting. as he sat down, two very dif- 


what?” asked 
ferent glances. 

“This book,” explained Mrs. Tomlin- 
She The 
girl in 
stops caring for 
just throws her over, 


triumphantly. fingered 


Suitors of Gladys. 


son, 
“ There’s a 
and he 
jilts her 
I say men don’t do things like 


it, and a man, 
her, and 
plain so. 
that, except in 
that is—do they ?”’ 

“It’s a very silly story,” 
observed, 


books—not nice men, 
Miss McNair 
She seemed to 
prefer an ending of the discussion. 
‘But when I asked vou, you said that 
it often happened, it wasn’t unnatural,” 
Mrs. Tomlinson insisted. “ Didn’t you?” 
“ Perhaps I did.” 
‘Now, Dannie—don’t 
wrong? She’s too cynieal, isn’t she? 
faced the 


indifferently. 


think she’s 


” 


He 


you 


Tomlinson inevitable. 


admitted to himself with reluctant* jus- 


tice that the question was of his wife’s 
chance thrust, none the less 
Miss MeNair obviously 
had no part in the fitness of things. If 
anything, she shirked the issue, but Mrs. 
Tomlinson clung to her point. 

* Dannie!” 

‘You 


a girl when 


making, a 


striking home. 


wouldn’t want a man to marry 
he found he didn’t care for 
She’d be the truth 
sooner or later.” 
the with which he 
had once justified himself to himself. 

“ But could he 


about loving her ?” 


her. sure to know 


It was reasoning 


make a mistake 
cried Mrs. 
‘You know 
just one love in a lifetime, Dannie: we 
both believe that.” 


how 
Tomlin- 
son, 


surprisedly. there’s 


The glancing comprehension of Miss 
MeNair’s smile left Tomlinson writhing 
inwardly. He had forgotten the perfect 
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understanding of old, in which spoken an 
unspoken thoughts flashed equally betwe« 
them. He recognized it now reluctantly 
Miss MeNair spoke for his silence. 
“Isn't it 
a man, love evolves through a number 


fairer to suppose that, wit! 


of phases up to its final expression? A] 
the little loves are 
of the big one.” 


just so many facet 


“ Exactly,” said Tomlinson, quickly 
He stopped there, biting his lip, becauss 
of the look she flung him. 

Mrs. Tomlinson shook her head. 

“Tt would break my heart to 
Dannie could have loved 
woman just as well.” 

“Why asked 
MeNair, with a curious slowness, 
you are the last ?” 

Tomlinson, looking out of the window 
into the rain and the night, saw, brutally 
clear, the raw wound beneath the 
face of that last question. It did 
reassure him. 

““ I'd 


any 


thin] 
some other 
need 


Miss 


“ sinee 


- 
vou care? 


sur- 
not 


been 


half 


rather believe there hadn’t 
others,” the bride, 
playfully, sure of her sovereignty. 
“ Others!” Miss MeNair. 
Her smile was all at once oddly un- 
mirthful. “ That’s it! Why should you 
They’re only the others 
‘This is the end of every man’s desires’ 


insisted 


repeated 


care ¢ now. 
nous autres.” 

At Tomlinson’s look, half conciliatory, 
half defiant, her 
mouth curving to a restless mockery, her 
eves inscrutable. 


she leaned forward, 


girl one of the 


others—would it bore you to hear it?” 


? I once knew a 


eried 
‘It’s just a 


“Oh. if it’s a story, do go on,” 
Mrs. Tomlinson, eagerly. 
night for story-telling.” 

Tomlinson bowed, as a duellist facing 
his opponent, without a word. 

“She was eold girl,” 
Miss MeNair. twisted a ring on 
her right hand, and spoke quickly, but 
rather low. “ Not a girl to care lightly. 
She was alone, too—nobody in ner life 
that mattered greatly, until the 
man came. Perhaps, to give him his 
due, T ought to say that he was rather 
an interesting man.” She separated the 
words carefully. “ Distinetly—an—in- 
teresting—man. They were friends first, 
then, chums, then, strangely enough, he 
seemed to mad about 


rather a said 


She 


very 


become quite 
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her. Perhaps her indifference woke 
his love of the chase who knows ¢ 
Anyhow—he laid siege—he was very de- 
termined, very strong—he appealed to 
her every side she didn’t take fire 
easily, but in the end he started the 
blaze—and they were engaged.” 

In the silence that followed the last 
controlled, low word, Mrs. Tomlinson 
folded her hands. 

‘I know,” she murmured, pathetical- 
ly. “ Now you’re going to say he threw 
he r ove “Mg 

“No,” said Miss MeNair. “ No—I’m 
not.” The seorn in her even voice 
lashed Tomlinson like a whip. Her 
smile above it was for the moment 
rather a painful thing. “If I were, the 
story might be prettier. He wasn’t hon- 
est enough to go to her and say, ‘I’ve 
made a mistake 

“Tle tried to spare her,” Tomlinson 
interrupted, stung past discretion, but 
his defence ceased abruptly. 

‘Do you think so?” asked Miss Me- 
Nair, very courteously. Her voice had 
grown slightly husky. 

“THe only came less often—he neg- 
lected to letters. She 
thought the letters had been lost in the 
mail—and when he didn’t come, she 
thought it was because business kept 
him away. She never dreamed that he 
was trying to show her Oh, it’s a 


sordid enough little story! 


answer her 


As soon as 
he was sure of her, he grew tired— 
That’s not extraordinary, I suppose. 
There must be always one who kisses, 
and one who turns the cheek. She made 
the mistake of loving him too entirely. 
After a while—after even her pride had 
been prodded awake, she saw—what any 
one else must have seen long ago—and 
released him. Turned off the light, and 
left the world in the dark. She went 
back to the old loneliness, only now it 
was worse than ever, because she knew 
the difference. ... 

“She would have followed him into 
certain death with a laugh if he had 
cared—but he stopped caring. Oh, 
there’ll never be another woman who will 
give him what she would have given!— 
heart—brain—soul—every inch of her, to 
be fed to the fire, if need be—so long as 


he loved her. Most women are too wi 
to love like that. She didn’t know 
better—until he taught her—until 

Hands clenched tight in her lap, s 
broke off abruptly, realizing the dang 
of her own intensity, forcing herself ba: 
into a strained white calm in a pa 
where the man tasted torture. 


‘You see,” she said at last, alm 
smiling, “I knew her very well, a: 
there are men who do things like that 
nice men.” 

Under the contemptuous flick of th: 
last phrase, 
quate rebuttal. 

“Tt probably seemed the decentes 
way, to him.” 

Miss McNair looked back at hi: 
straightly. There might have been 1 
other soul on earth. She faced him as if 
they stood alone with the truth—quiet! 
withal, so that in the silence the littl 
bride fingered her rings, considering th 


Tomlinson offered inad 


question musingly. 

For an instant Tomlinson’s eyes seen 
ed almost to ask a truce, then the mas! 
settled down. 

“T dare say,” he added, grimly, 
wasn’t worth it.” 

“T have thought that,” said Miss Me 
Nair, “myself. But when did it ever 
make a difference ?”’ 

She rose and said good night, cooll 
enough. 

I’m rather sleepy, and I shall be get 
ting off in the morning before day 
light, so it’s good-by as well.” 

“Why, it’s been awfully nice to know 
you,” eried Mrs. Tomlinson, impulsively. 
“Good night—and a merry Christmas! 
I hope sometime again—” 

“Thank you,” said Miss MeNair. 
She did not echo the wish, but she 
added rather wearily, 
mas to you, too.” 

An hour or so later, out of a tender 
discussion of future Christmases, Mrs. 
Tomlinson remembered something. 


“A merry Christ- 


“T have a suspicion,” she announced, 
sagely, cuddling closer against Tomlin 
son’s arm, “that she was telling her ow 
story. What do you think, Dannie? 
That girl has sad eyes.” 

Tomlinson held his peace, which had 
been lost and was found again. 
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HE Easy Chair saw at once that 
its friend was full of improving 
conversation, and it let him begin 
it the least attempt to stay him; 
thing of the kind, in fact, would have 

a provocation to greater circum- 
nee in him. He said: 

It was Christmas Eve, and I don’t 

whether he arrived by chance or 
ion at a time when the heart is sup- 
ed to be softest and the mind openest. 

a time when, unless you look out, 

will believe anything people tell you 
| do anything they ask you. I must say, 
as prepossessed by his appearance; 
was fair and slender, and he looked 
it thirty-five years old; and when he 

at once that he would not deceive 
1e, but would confess that he was just 

t of the penitentiary of a neighbor- 
ge State where he had been serving a 
vo years’ sentence, I could have taken 

m in my arms. Even if he had not 
‘etended that he had the same surname 

myself, I should have known him for 

brother, and though I suspected that 
was wrong in supposing that his sur- 
ame was at all like mine, I was glad 
he had sent it in, and so piqued my 
iriosity that I had him shown up, in- 
ead of having my pampered menial 
urn him from my door, as I might 
f he had said his name was Brown, 
mes, or Robinson.” 

‘We dare say you have your self- 

stification,” we put in at this point, 
but you must own that it doesn’t ap- 

ar in what you are saying. As a good 
itizen, with the true interests of the 
oor at heart, you would certainly have 
iad your pampered menial spurn him 
from your door. His being of your name, 

r claiming to be so, had nothing to do 
with his merit or want of it.” 

“Oh, I acknowledge that, and I'll own 
that there was something in his case, as 
he stated it, that appealed to my fancy 
even more than his community of sur- 
name appealed to my family affection. 

Vo.. CXX.—No. 718.—79 
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He said he was a Scotchman, which I 
am not, and that he had got a job on 
a cattle-steamer, to work his way back 
to his native port. The steamer would 
sail on Monday, and it was now Friday 
night, and the question which he hesi- 
tated, which he intimated, in terms so 
tacit that I should not call them an 
expression of it, was how he was to live 
till Monday. 

“He left the calculation entirely to 
me, which he might not have done if 
he had known what a poor head I had 
for figures, and I entered into it with a 
reluctance which he politely ignored. I 
had some quite new two-dollar notes in 
my pocketbook, the crisp sort, which 
rustle in fiction when people take them 
out to succor the unfortunate or bribe 
the dishonest. and thought I would 
give him one, if I could make it go 
round for him till his steamer sailed. I 
was rather sorry for its being fresh, 
but I had no old shabby or dirty notes 
such as one gives to cases of dire need, 
you know.” 

“No, we didn’t know. We so seldom 
give paper at all; we prefer to give 
copper.” 

“Well, that is right; 
give copper if the need is very pressing; 
if not so pressing, one gives small silver, 
and so on up. But here was an instance 
which involved a more extended applica- 
tion of alms. ‘You know,’ I told him, 
while I was doing my sum in mental 
arithmetic, ‘there are the Mills hotels, 
where you can get a bed for twenty-five 
cents; I don’t remember whether they 
throw in breakfast or not.’ I felt a cer- 
tain squalor in my attitude, which was 
not relieved by the air of gentle patience 
with which he listened, my poor name- 
sake, if not kinsman; we were both at 
least sons of Adam. He looked not only 
gentle, but refined; I made my reflection 
that this was probably the effect of be- 
ing shut up for two years where the 
winds were not allowed to visit him 
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roughly, and the reflection strengthened 
me to say, ‘I think two dollars will tide 
you over till Tuesday” I can’t say 
whether he thought so too, but he did 
not say he did not think so. He left it 
quite to me, and I found another mathe- 
matical difficulty. There were three nights’ 
lodging to be paid for, and then he would 
have a dollar and a quarter for food. I 
often spend as much as that on a single 
lunch, including a quarter to the waiter, 
and I wouldn’t have liked making it pay 
for three days’ board. But I didn’t say 
so; I left the question entirely to him, 
and he said nothing. 

‘In fact, he was engaged in searching 
himself for credentials, first in one pocket, 
and then in another; but he found noth- 
ing better than a pawn-ticket, which he 
offered me. ‘What’s this? I asked. 
‘My overcoat,’ he said, and I noted that 
he had borrowed a dollar and a half on 
it. I did not like that; it seemed to 
me that he was taking unfair advantage 
of me, and I said, ‘ Oh, I think you can 
get’ along without your overcoat. I’m 
glad to think now that it hadn’t begun 
to snow yet, and that I had no prescience 
of the blizzard—what the papers fondly 
called the Baby Blizzard (such a pretty 
fancy of theirs!) which was to begin 
the next afternoon, wasn’t making the 
faintest threat from the moonlit sky then. 
He said, ‘It’s rather cold” but I ignored 
his position. At the same time I gave 
him a quarter.” 

“That was magnificent, but it was not 
political economy,” we commented. “ You 
should have held to your irrefutable argu- 
ment that he could get along without 
his overcoat. You should have told him 
that he would not need it on shipboard.” 

“Well, do you know,” our friend said, 
“T really did tell him something like 
that, and it didn’t seem to convince him, 
though it made me ashamed. I suppose 
I was thinking how he could keep close 
to the reading-room fire, and I did not 
trouble to realize that he would not be 
asked to draw up his chair when he 
came in from looking after the cattle.” 

“Tt would have been an idle compli- 
ment, anyway,” we said. “You can’t 
draw up the reading-room chairs on ship- 
board; they’re riveted down.” 

‘I remembered, afterward. But still 
I was determined not to take his over- 


coat out of pawn, and he must hav: 
it in my eye. He put back his pa 
ticket, and did not try to produc 
other credentials. I had noticed that 
ticket did not bear the surname w 
joyed in common; I said to myself t 
the name of Smith, which it did b 
must be the euphemism of many 
didn’t wish to identify themselves 
their poverty even to a pawnbroker. [1 
I said to him, ‘ Here!’ and I pulled op 
my table drawer, and took from a sn 
envelope full of English coins, whic! 
had been left stranded with on several 
turns from Europe; the inhuman stewa: 
had failed to relieve me of them; and 
I always vow, when I have got thro 
our customs, that I will never g 
Europe again, I had often wondered w) 
I should do with those coins. 3 
took out the largest and handsomest 
them: ‘Do you know what that i 
‘Yes,’ he said; ‘ it’s two shillings and s 
pence—what we call a half-crown.” H 
promptness restored my faith in him; 
saw that he must be what he said; 
doubtedly he had been in the per 
tentiary; very likely our name was t 


Oo 


same; an emotion of kinship stirred 
my heart. ‘ Here!’ I said, and I hand 
him the coin; it did not seem so bad 
giving him more American mon 
‘They can change that on the ship 

you. I guess vou can manage now t 
Monday,’ and my confidence in Pr 
dence diffused such a genial warm 


through my steam-heated apartment that 


I forgot all about his overeoat. I wi 
I could forget about it now.” 

We felt that we ought to say som 
thing to comfort a man who owned | 


excess of beneficence. “Oh, you mustn’t 


mind giving him so much money. W 
can’t always remember our duty to c¢ 
the unfortunate as close as we oug! 


Another time you will do better. Come! 


Cheer up!” 

Our friend did not seem entirely 
soled by our amiability. In fact, h 
seemed not to notice it. He heaved 
great sigh in resuming: “He appear 
to think I was hinting that it was tin 
for him to go, for he got up from t! 
lounge where I had thoughtlessly had tl« 


decency to make him sit down, and went 


out into the hall, thanking me as I fol 
lowed him to the door. 
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. go: he had interested me somehow 
anything particularly appealing 
personality; in fact, his personality 
f rather null than otherwise, as far 
asserted any claim; such a mere 
nd brother! Before he put his 
n my door knob a belated curiosity 
in me, which I tried, as delicate- 
I could, to appease. ‘Was your 


© e something about the’—I was 
to say the ladies, but that seemed 
awkish, and I boldly outed with— 
n? ‘Oh no,’ he said, meekly; ‘ it 


st cloth, a piece of cloth.’ ‘ Break- 
d entering? I led on. ‘ Well, not 
ly, but—it came to grand larceny,’ 
| might have fancied a touch of 
ting self-respect in his confession of 
nsiderable offence. 
[ didn’t know exactly what to say, 
[ let myself off with a little phi- 
‘Well, you see it didn’t pay, 
tly.’ ‘Oh no,’ he said, sadly enough, 
he went out.” 
Our friend was silent at this point, 
e felt that we ought to improve the 
ion in his behalf. “ Well, there 
ost a great opportunity. You ought 
ve rubbed it in. You ought to have 
le him reflect upon the utter folly of 
crime. You ought to have made him 
xe that for a ridiculous value of 
or fifty, or seventy-five dollars, he 
risked the loss of his liberty for two 
rs, and not only his liberty, but his 
or, for he had come out of the peni- 
tiary after two years of hard work as 
stitute as he went in; he had not even 
piece of cloth to show for it all. 
Yes, you lost a great opportunity.” 
Our friend rose from the dejected 
sture in which he had been sitting, 
| blazed out—we have no milder word 
6 r it—blazed out in a sort of fiery tor- 
nt, which made us recoil: “ Yes, I lost 
at great opportunity, and I lost a 
reater still. I lost the opportunity of 
lling that miserable man that thief for 
o thief, and robber for robber, the State 
hich had imprisoned him for two years, 
and then cast him out again without a 
ent of pay for the wages he had been 
earning all that dreadful time, was a 
worse thief and a worse robber than he! 
[ ought to have told him that in so far 
as he had been cheated of his wages by 
the law he was the victim, the martyr 
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of an atrocious survival of barbarism. 
Oh, I have thought of it since with shame 
and sorrow! I was sending him out 
into the cold that was gathering for the 
Baby Blizzard without the hope of his 
overcoat, but since then I have comforted 
myself by considering how small my 
crime was compared with that of the 
State which had thrown him destitute 
upon the world after the two years’ 
labor it had stolen from him. At the 
lowest rate of wages for unskilled labor 
it owed him at least a thousand dollars, 
or with half subtracted for board and 
lodging, five hundred. It was his de- 
linquent debtor in that sum, and it had 
let him loose to prey upon society in my 
person because it had defrauded him of 
the money he had earned.” 

“But, our dear friend!” we entreated, 
“don’t you realize that this theft, this 
robbery, this fraud, as you call it, was 
part of the sanative punishment which 
the State had inflicted upon him?” 

“And you don’t think two years’ 
prison, two years’ slavery, was sanative 
enough without the denial of his just 
compensation ?” 

We perceived that it would be useless 
to argue with a man in this truculent 
mood, and we silently forbore to urge 
that the vision of destitution which the 
criminal must have before his eyes, ad- 
vancing hand in hand with liberty to 
meet him at the end of his term when 
his prison gates opened into the world 
which would not feed, or shelter, or clothe, 
or in anywise employ him, would be a 
powerful deterrent from future crime, 
and act as one of the most efficient 
agencies of virtue which the ingenuity 
of the law has ever invented. But our 
silence did not wholly avail us, for our 
poor misguided friend went on to say: 

‘Suppose he had a wife and children 
—he may have had several of both, for 
all I know—dependent on him, would it 
have been particularly sanative for them 
to be deprived of his earnings, too?” 

“We cannot answer these sophistries,” 
we were exasperated into replying. “ All 
that we can say is that anything else 
anything like what you call justice to 
the criminal, the prisoner—would dis- 
rupt society,” and we felt that disrupt 
was a word which must earry conviction 
to the densest understanding. It really 
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appeared to do so in this case, for our 
friend went away without more words, 
leaving behind him a manuscript, which 
we mentally rejected, while seeing our 
way to use the material in it for the 
present essay; it is the well-known cus- 
tom of editors to employ in this way the 
ideas of rejected contributors. 

A few days later we met our friend, 
and as we strolled beside him in the 
maniacal hubbub of the New York streets, 
so favorable to philosophic communion, 
we said, “ Well, have you met your name- 
sake since you came to his rescue against 
the robber State, or did he really sail 
on the cattle-steamer, as he said he was 
going to do?” 

Our friend gave a vague, embarrassed 
laugh. “ He didn’t sail, exactly, at least 
not on that particular steamer. The fact 
is, | have just parted from him at my 
own door—the outside of it. It appears 
that the authorities of that particular 
line wished to take advantage of him, 
by requiring him to pay down a sum of 
money as a guarantee of good faith, 
and that he refused to do so—not having 
the money, for one reason. I did not 
understand the situation exactly, but this 
was not essential to his purpose, which 
made itself evident through a good deal 
of irrelevant discourse. Since I had seen 
him, society had emulated the State in 
the practice of a truly sanative attitude 
toward him. At the place-where he went 
to have his half-crown changed into 
American money they would only give 
him forty cents for it, but he was after- 
ward assured by an acquaintance that the 
current rate was sixty cents. In fact, a 
half-crown is worth a little more.” 

“Well, what can you expect of money- 
changers?’ we returned, consolingly. 
“And what is going to become of your 
unhappy beneficiary now ?”’ 

“ Why, according to his report, fortune 
has smiled, or half-smiled, as the novelists 
say, upon him. He has found a berth 
on another line of cattle-steamers, where 
they don’t require a deposit as a guar- 
antee of good faith. In fact, the head 
steward has taken a liking to him, and 





he is going out as one of the tal 
stewards instead of one of the herdsm 
I’m not sure that herdsmen is what t] 
call them.” 

We laughed sardonically. ~“ And 
you believe he is really going?” 

Our friend sighed heavily. “ Well 
don’t believe he’s coming back. I 
gave him the loose change I had in 
pocket, and I don’t think it will sup) 
him so handsomely to the end of 
week that he will wish to call upon 
for more.” 

We were both silent, just as the ch 
acters are in a novel till the author « 
think what to make them say next. T! 
we asked, “ And you still think he | 
been in the penitentiary ?” 

“T don’t see why he should have s 
so if he wasn’t.” 

“Well, then,” we retorted, bitte: 
again like a character in fiction, “y 
have lost another great opportunity: 1 
a moral opportunity this time, but 
cesthetic opportunity. You could ha 
got him to tell you all about his life 
prison, and perhaps his whole car 
leading up to it, and you could have ma 
something interesting of it. You mig 
have written a picaresque novel, or 
picaresque short story, anyway.” 

Our friend allowed, with a mortitf 
air, “ It was rather a break.” 

“You threw away the chance of a lif: 
time. Namesakes who have been in ja 
don’t turn up every day. In his intima‘ 
relation to you, he would have open 
up, he would have poured out his who 
heart to you. Think of the material yo 
have lest.” 

We thought of it ourselves, and wit 
mounting exasperation. When we r 
flected that he would probably have p 
it into his paper, and when we reject: 


that we could have given so much mor 


eolor to our essay, we could not endur 
it. “Well, good day,” we said, coldly 
“we are going down this way.” 

Our friend shook hands, lingering! 


absently. Then he came to himself wit! 


a mocking laugh. “Well, perhaps | 
wasn’t, after all, what he said.” 
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HE Copernican revolution of our 
views concerning the earth in jts 
relation to the sun and other 
stial bodies was not more radical 
n that which has happened to our 
ern thought of woman’s place and 
netion in the human scheme. She, 
e the earth, had seemed immovably 
d in one place, while man, the roamer 
d hunter, the master statesman and 
tist, magnificently circumscribed her 
nble and abject station, triumphant 
the infinite range of his free motion. 
Then, as in the case of the earth, it 
is finally disclosed that the real motion 
vas her own, while that which had all 
ng been attributed to her partner, 
an, was a splendid illusion. 
Notwithstanding the fallacy which 
lurks in every analogue, there are in 
this analogy some true intimations as 
to the range of woman’s activities and 
Woman is not “the lesser 
man,” and it is only apparently that 
man’s scope cireumscribes hers—that is, 
in a philosophy of humanity as merely 
traditional and wholly illusory as was 
the Ptolemaic astronomy. Reversing 
obvious appearances, hers is the orbit in 
any real organic scheme of human life— 
about man, it may be, and, in its whole 
course, she constantly turning to him, 
rejoicing his light and strength, and 
held by the bond of attraction, which is 
mutual, action and reaction being equal. 
\s we thought the earth opaque before 
our discovery of the sources of radiant 
energy which are hidden in her bosom, 
and which are a possible reserve against 
the diminution of solar light and heat, 
so we may look upon woman es hiding 
in her heart unsuspected resources of 
power and illumination, seeing that she 
is not man’s dependent satellite, but a 
constantly contributive reinforcement of 
even his enfeebled or dissipated energies. 
In saying of woman that, in any real 
organic scheme of human life, hers is the 
orbit, we do not mean that she alone has 


sympathies. 
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on 








motion, or that the scope of it circum 
scribes that of man’s activities. What 
we mean is that, in the 
our humanity, she, 


realization of 
rather than man, is 
the initial mover, the leader, determining 
also the quality and seope of action 
all this, indeed, more after a physiolog 
imilitude ; 
and in any human scheme the physiolog 
ical lies next the psychical. 

In such a view the course of heredity 
forbids us to draw a rigid line of dis- 
tinction between the sexes, since it dis- 


ical than an astronomical 


man’s and man in 
When man acts 
independently of woman—as he 


closes woman in 
woman’s personality. 
appar- A 
ently has, during almost the entire period 
of civilization—the womanly in him has 
but a perverse showing, and this is true, \ 
vice versd. 


Bounty and all the graces associated 


with it are womanly. We cannot but 
think of woman, herself naturally the i 
fountain of nurture, as being, in a pe- f 
culiar and radical sense, cherished by t 
Nature. The one man whom, if not so k 
ordained, we should choose to be the i 
representative of humanity, compels—not } 
our admiration of what we are accus- 

tomed to call distinctively manly char- 
acteristics, but our regard of him on 


the womanly and bountiful side of his 

nature,'as of one not only himself grow- 

ing in grace and favor, but the source 

of such growth in human lives—all kinds 

of nourishment, like the loaves and fishes, 

increasing under his touch; that regard 
him naturally leading up to the im 

sacrament in which the bread 

and wine become the symbols of his 

abounding life in 

Thus more and more, by common con- 

sent, he is the central figure in the field 

of Wonder. It is in that field, wholly 

sequestered from that of manly 

that we behold woman with him. ; 
For see how it had been hitherto, and 

was still to be, in civilization—in mart 

arena, forum, and battle-field, where 
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purely masculine grandeur is illustrated. 
The whole course of this civilization 
was away from Nature—inevitably, since 
a distinctively human destiny, compact 
of human experience, was impossible in 
the old naturalism. The first stages of 
such a departure involved a_bewilder- 
ment of faculty and vision, precipita- 
ting barbarism, a rude estate in no way 
resembling that into which savage tribes 
have degenerated. Among the Bar- 
barians known to the Romans, woman 
held ostensibly a higher position. than 
in Rome. Progression threw her into 
the background, because the conquest of 
natural forces, the strenuous efforts for 
material betterment, and the conflict 
with outlying barbarism, were naturally 
initiated and carried on by the more 
masterful man. 

Seen from our poirit of vision, history 
seems to register bewildering images of 
human errancy, and a large part of con- 
temporary human phenomena is not free 
from such confusion, when considered 
in relation to the real issues of life. 
If. in our clearer and ampler light, we 
are still struggling for the harmonious 
realization of humanity, we must admit 
that in all ages the earnest struggle 
of noblest souls was toward that realiza- 
tion, however eccentric or even contra- 
dictory the; course of progression may 
seem to us, who have, as we verily be- 
lieve, discovered the true centre of mo- 
tion. It has all been one continuous 
movement, in successive renascences 
separated by whatever dark abysses. The 
advance in material and mental progress 
has always afforded, at critical moments, 
the permissive conditions of creative 
evolution as manifested in art, litera- 
ture, and life. Homer and Plato 
emerged, each from a civilization just 
adequate to his appearance, though not 
accounting for it. If this old order 
emphasized the external aspects of life 
and involved much that seems to us 
vain and mock-majestical, and if the 
ereative imagination in art transcended 
the plain realities of human life, yet the 
scheme reflected the earnestness of the 
human spirit in such manifestation as 
was at the time possible—in such truth 
as was visible, and in such ethical ideals 
as the sense of life could compass. 

Masculine as this scheme was in its 


outward shaping, woman’s part in 
if apparently passive, was more intimat 
ly determinative than we imagine 
than the annals of history disclose. 

In the first place, no man, howey 
eminent in the scheme, could esc: 
heredity—he had a mother; and it 
become a formula, which may not « 
press a scientifically demonstrated tri 
but only a general impression, that s: 
inherit chiefly from mothers, and daug 
ters from fathers. 

The home nurture of even heroi 
was womanly. In northern races it w 
so to a greater degree than in the Me: 
terranean. It is true that home has 
meaning for all of a modern man’s lif 
thus expanding the domestic range 
womanly influence and inspiration—th 
it could not have had for men wh 
every note of aspiration, in youth ar 
maturity, called out-of-doors and aw: 
from women; but always in the pen 
tralia of such family life as there w 
were the mother and the nurse, and i! 
vested with sacred circumstance. 

The finer the civilization, the mor 
woman was withdrawn from public lif 
The Barbarian woman had fuller pa: 
ticipation in masculine adventure a: 
enterprise, and was not excluded fro 
the battle-field. But Hellenic mai 
took part-in athletic games; and we ma 
infer that, in spirit at least, they join: 
their male comrades in more hero 
contests. Homer would not have repr 
sented Agamemnon as having his daug! 
ter Iphigenia with him on his flag 
ship if, in that remote Heroie Ag: 
young women had been held entire! 
apart from association with martial ex 
ploits. Though not competitors 
prizes or fame with their brothers in 


1 


art, statecraft, or war, women have al 


ways abundantly stimulated and_re- 


inforeed their brothers in every field of 
action and in every department of cul 
ture, quietly rejoicing in the whole spec 
tacle, with prompt and ample appr 
ciation of all beauty and _ excellenc 
Indeed, but for their meed of praise and 
admiration, valor and mastery would 
have lacked both their motive and flavor 

We can picture to ourselves Helen in 


Priam’s house close by the wall of Troy, 
overlooking the interval between the 


towered city and the sea, and, while only 
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passive spectator, working into her 
try the fluctuating scenes of Trojan 
es and Greek onset. But she is her- 
the cause of the war—it is she that 
really marshalled these battling 


3 s The historic record does not be- 
2 yman’s passive part, as determina- 

as Helen’s, in many conflicts as 
7 al as the Trojan war; but in art 
: iterature—chiefly in poetry and ro- 


ce she has been the central theme. 
is the more notable because of her 
tic nature—almost like the child’s in 
quality- 
without induration of character, 
fixed, sudden, and uncertain of pur- 
from any logical view, yet the 
ree of charm and wonder, and often 
centre of worldly agitations and 
rms and of the fiercest feuds and 
lries. As if to accentuate her ir- 
reconcilability with any theory of her, 


sh hte kev: 


averse from strenuous ac- 


she abounds in niceties and precise for- 
alities hopelessly beyond masculine imi- 
tation or comprehension; yet, in these 
lelieate cosmicities, she loses nothing of 
her naivety or of the spontaneous grace 
and dignity which she, like the child, 
seems to derive directly from Nature. 
It is her plasticity that has developed 
the nobler qualities of manly strength, 
yr protection of the weak, for tender 
oneern, for disinterested compassion. 
[his quality, even more than the help- 
f infaney, because it lasts 
through the whole of woman’s life, has 
promoted civilization itself and uplifted 
it. Woman’s protection of her offspring 
is a natural passion, an instinct. Man’s 
care for woman is a culture. She does 
not appeal to him by inert helplessness; 


essness of 


she creates in him a sense of wonder. 
Ilence man’s worshipful regard of wom- 
an in all ages. In the older literature 
about her she is presented in this field 
of wonder—as wonderfully bountiful, 
tender, gracious, and as_ wonderfully 
terrible. Her potency, like that of all 
plastic organisms, is immeasurable. 

In the later period of ancient litera- 
ture, and in all periods of the modern, 
it has not been merely about woman that 
men have written, but especially to them. 
Not only was such Greek romantic fic- 
tion as we know of addressed to women, 
but English romances of the Elizabethan 
age, like those of John Lyly, oftenest 
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sought ladies’ boudoirs, as English poetry 
always has, in all but its loftiest flights. 
The rapidly increasing audience of wom- 
en determined the general course of 
English literature. 
It was a stimulant and a response to 
Addison and Steele, and the occasion of 


the society novel as handled by Richard- 


eighteenth-century 


son. Doctor Johnson was never so much 
at home as in the “ assemblies ” of wom- 
en who appreciated current literature 
and were themselves beginning to take 
part in its production, as writers of let- 
Through the 
nineteenth century and to the present 


ters, essays, and fiction. 


time the influence of women, simply 
as an audience, in determining the pre- 
vailing characteristics and tendencies 
of literature, has _ steadily 
while her active participation in it, espe- 
cially in fiction, has been, if not the 
most important, certainly the most dis- 


increased, 


tinctive feature of its modern evolution. 
This influence, as marked in life as it 
is in literature, has become so potent 
that it has raised the question—asked 
by some with apprehension and by oth- 
ers with thoughtful interest—whether our 
whole human culture is being feminized. 

Now, there is no question but that 
this culture, during the greater part of 
human history, has, in its external and 
obvious features, been masculinized, and 
to such an extent that, following its first 
intention, civilization would have become 
intolerable if the hidden processes of 
feminization had not always, in the ways 
we have intimated, been going on. 

There is this paradox in woman’s 
attitude toward civilization from the 
beginning—that her nature has always 
unconsciously and inevitably promoted 
departure from every position gained in 
the course of progress, and which ap 
parently she most persistently sought to 
uphold and maintain. Only from thé 
estate of primitive naturalism she would 
not, either really or apparently, have 
sought a departure; and what departures 
her nature has since promoted have been 
by way of return to that estate in some 
new and more exalted form—so that 
she is as conservative in what new things 
she unconsciously seeks as in what old 
things she consciously maintains. In 
creative evolution hers is the real motion 
as well as the apparent stability. 


———— 


——— 
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Therefore we say that woman has al- 
ways anticipated modernism, though it 
is she who has seemed in every past age 
to be most steadfastly fixed in her ap- 
pointed place, most reverent of tradi- 
tional opinion and convention, and most 
disturbed by any innovation menacing 
old loyalties, while, on the other hand, 
it is man who seems to have taken the 
lead in all revolutions, impatient of the 
old order and eager for the new, logic- 
ally forecasting its definite design and 
masterful in its execution. Her inmost 
and hidden faith is in the creative pow- 
ers of human nature for the realization 
of our humanity—his faith is in a 
charted plan, reckoning with strenuous 
deed and abrupt statute, swiftly chan- 
ging the map of life by arbitrary ad- 
justments, but ignoring the living forces 
really operative. Here, too, the line of 
distinction is not one of sex. Often the 
woman in man waits upon Nature, and 
ihe man in woman, as in Charlotte 
Corday, upon cold caleulation made 
poignant by feminine impulse. 

Thus the fabric of human civilization 
is a blurred web, the patterns in which 
may not at sight be referred absolutely 
or exclusively—this to masculine and 
that to feminine origin. In those periods 
when men seem to have had all to them- 
selves the stage management of life as 
well as the chief performance, their mas- 
tery must have had a strange fascination 
for woman, whose sensibility was deep- 
ened by her greater plasticity. The 
earlier and more rugged forms of art, 
though distinctively masculine, appealed 
strongly to this sensibility, which forth- 
with became, perhaps unconsciously, a 
potent influence upon art itself, affecting 
its theme and style. In Greek tragedy, 
though women were neither dramatists 
nor actors, we seem to feel their in- 
fluence in the succession of Euripides to 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. We find more 
of the woman in Shakespeare than in 
earlier English dramatists. Correspond- 
ingly, since women came into their own 
in fiction, we note the steady growth of 


the man in the woman in their then 
and artistic methods. 

Woman stood for the modernism 
every old culture—for its ultimate ki: 
liest and most gracious expression. Ha 
as the old mailed Roman seems to 
crediting the legend of his original s] 
wolf nurture; battling for an empire 
which he was tempted, but which y 
not the less forced upon him; impell 
to, yet compelled by, the large respo 
sibility of world-administration, the. 
was developed in him a softer side of | 
nature, a gentler growth sheltered 
the adamantine walls he spent so mu 
of his force in building, a kind of ho: 
culture unknown to the Greek. Becau 
his worldly edifice was so hard, it m 
break, and the corruption has b 
ascribed to his “ effeminacy ”—so, wit 
his contempt of his own softness, 
would himself have called it; but | 
decadence diffused radiant light a 
priceless wealth to the world that, r 
acting, bore down on all sides again 
his crumpling ramparts. The breaki 
of the shell disclosed rare treasur 
stored by womanly instinct, and it w 
seen from what flowers was distilled t] 
honey on which Aurelius and Epictet 
had fed. Whatever Greek art and ph 
losophy had done for Rome, the Gre 
was fully compensated; and, long befor 
the decline of the empire, the new h 
manities of the Christian faith ha 
found much to fitly blend with in t! 
gracious home life created by Roma 
women.- The best of Roman culture w: 
due to its feminization. 

The modern feminization of ecultur 
not less through the woman in man tha 
through the woman alongside of him 
inevitably follows the acceptance | 
Christendom—after centuries of pervers 
contradiction—of the essential princip! 
of the Gospel, which, in the creation of 
a new humanity, lays stress upon the 
plastic side of our nature rather thar 
upon that course of structural achiev: 
ment which illustrates individual and 
collective pride and ambition. 
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The Meddling 


BY WILBUR 


LD that of all the meddliest kinds of 
idling, the worst kind as is is med- 
ling in love-affairs of people. And if 

Mr. Doty hadn’t been so ready to meddle 

romance of myself and George, then he 
have had no regrets. Which he cer 
has to-day, and little I care, though | 
say for Mrs. Doty that she is as good a 
ted woman as ever I cooked for. And I 
| her many a dollar on her grocery bills, 
for didn’t George begin delivering the 
ries to the Dotys when I accepted a 
sition as cook for them ’—George being my 
idy company and the Dotys changing 
cers because I told them George’s em 
yer was patternized by all the elight. 

| never did like Mr. Doty, him being a 
an what wears eye-glasses on his nose and 

ross of mornings. And what call had M1 
Doty to laugh at me because 1 took the old 
ibbon he flung off his typewriter machine 

» the waste-basket, where he always tears 
is letters up so small nobody can get any 
nse out of them’? Which shows a sus 

hus disposition, just as developed im an 

er way. But about the ribbon. He had 

call to laugh at me for taking that there 
ist-off ribbon from his waste-basket and 

ving to trim it on my Sunday hat and 
vetting inedible ink all over my fingers 
vhich it wouldn’t wash off of. But as the 
oetry says, a woman scorned hath a fury 
ke the bad place, and I made biscuits for 
Mr. Doty with that same inedible ink on 
my fingers. 

However, this is but a prelate to the events 
that has just closed, and I have give Mrs 
Doty my two weeks’ notice and accepted 
Mr. Doty’s invitation to regard the two 

eks as already past. 

George Higgs and me had been keeping 

eady company off and on for four years. 
\nd it was the first evening after I had 
come to the Dotys that George come to see 
me, with his hair all fluffed up becoming on 
his forrud and a silk handkerchief sticking 
careless like in his breast pocket, with rich 
perfume on it. That was the first time he 
ever made any actual advances toward me, 
indicating that he had serial intentions. 

“Miss MeNoon,” he said, as polite as you 
could require, “ would it be distasteful to 
you if hereinafter I should address you by 
your maiden name?” 
appreciated the insignificance of his re 
Vou. CXX.—No. 718.—80 
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quest, and acceded to his wish, and after that 
he always addressed me as “* Maggie,” though 
my maiden name really is in full Margaret 
Jane MeNoon. But most men prefers 
* Maggie’ as being more pettish. 

Well. to begin with, Mr. Doty began his 
objeckshuns to George almost at once. What 
he first kicked about was one evening when 
George and me was standing at the back 
steps, and George said something funny to 
me—him being naturally comic—and | 





i 


HE HAD NO CALL TO LAUGH AT ME FOR TAKING 
THAT THERE CAST-OFF RIBBON FROM HIS WASTE-BASKET 


laughed heartfully, me forgetting that it 
was so late at night, and allowing my laugh- 
ter to emit loudly. Mr. Doty was up-stairs 
writing as ever and as usual, and he com- 
plained that our merry chatter and happy 


laughter disturbed the training of his 
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thoughts, or something like that. But in the pantry, could not help listening 


George and me and the Dotys got along all 
right until six weeks and three days ago. 
They had to smother their opposition to 
George because the groceries he brought us 
were the best in the store. Mr. Doty did 
kick most outrageous about the bills, but | 
have noticed that when a man kicks good 
and hard and frees his mind of the wrath 
that is stored up inside of it that ends the 
argument for him and he never thinks no 
more about it. 

It was six weeks and three days ago to- 
day that Mr. Doty begun his unwarrantable 
meddling in the romance of George and me. 
George had came as usual the Sunday eve- 
ning previous and had told me that he had 
lost his job at the grocery, the boss being a 
suspishus man and objecting to his stopping 
every morning and afternoon on his route 
to talk with me. 

So George told me he couldn’t get no other 
job here, him having delivered for all the 
groceries in this place, and he was going 
away to St. Louis. He would save his 
money and build a home, he said, and send 
for me and we would be joined together in 
the holy wedlocks of matrimony. 

Oh, but that was a sad evening! But 
finally George tore himself from my loving 
arms and started forth to win his way in 
the great world. He talked terrible romantic 
to me, and borrowed my watch so that he 
wouldn’t miss the right time to go to work 
when he got to St. Louis. He swore he 
would write to me every day until I could 
come there to be married. 

Well, I laid awake and cried all that night, 
and the next day, being wash-day, I had 
just got to sleep when Mrs. Doty called me 
and told me Mr. Doty was impashunt be- 
cause breakfast wasn’t ready. But I got 
a letter from George on Tuesday, him hav- 
ing arrived in St. Louis ‘and got his job, 
which was much better and easier than the 
job he was fired off of through his love for 
me. He gives me his address and told me 
to write often, but he would be so busy I 
should not expect many constant letters 
from him, but he would write every oppor- 
tunity he had 

I answered his letter at once. I wrote him 
nineteen pages on both sides, and Heaven 
knows that is a lot for me to write, being 
unused to litterary pursuit. In reply I got 
a post-card with a picture of a darky roll- 
ing cotton bales on it, and a line saying that 
George was going to Kansas City, having 
quit his job. He said he was going to work 
for a firm which he named in Kansas City. 

Mrs. Doty come in to tell me what to fix 
for lunch and dinner, and she found me 
weeping, and asked me what was the matter, 
and I told her. She was that sympathetic 
I knew she must of had a similar experience 
some time in her young life. 

[ heard her telling Mr. Doty about it at 
dinner that evening, and he, the heartless 
and suspishus-natured man, laughed glee- 
fully and told Mrs. Doty that evidently 
George was handing me a lemon. I, being 


him, and I cannot be censured therefor, tx 
as it was my own affairs that he was 
cussing. He said to Mrs. Doty that Ge 
was seeking for other worlds to conquer 
that another romance in the ranks of 
common people was shattered. 

Mrs. Doty rang the bell for me to b 
on the salad at this junction, and wh 
come into the dining-room I give Mr. D 
a glance of haughty spurn, but he did 
seem affected by it. After I had retired 
the pantry again he said: 

“If Maggie had any smoothness in 
make-up she would have little Georgie, 
grocery-boy, playing Romeo at the kit 
window within a month.” 

“In what way?” asked Mrs. Doty. 

“Why,” Mr. Doty said, “what Mag 
ought to do is to write to this Higgs pa 
of hers and invent a new beau.” 

“Invent a new one?” Mrs. Doty asked 

“Yes. Write to Higgs and tell him | 
she misses him, but at the same time d: 
an innocent hint of some new fellow who 
paying her attentions. There’s nothing 
renew a faded love like jealousy.” 

*You ought to know,” says Mrs. Do 
Heaven bless her for rapping him as she di 
Mr. Doty flared right up. 

Then they got onto their own love-affa 
and dropped mine for the time being. 
they got on good terms again and was j 
ing and laughing when I brought on | 
dessert. Mr. Doty finished his dessert a: 
I brought him another cup of coffee to fini 
up what the red pepper couldn’t do to 
stomach, and he lit a cigar and smiled a 
said to me: 

‘I understand that George has soug 
green fields and pastors new.” 

I hurried out of the dining-room, for n 
heart was trampled on. I lingered in 
pantry and heard Mrs. Doty scolding hi 
and telling him he hadn’t ought to ma 
fun of my love-affairs, that love was 
sacred to George and me as it was to an 
body else. 

“T guess it is,’ Mr. Doty said. “ But 
she ever gets George back from Kansas Ci 
she’ll have to get him to guessing.” 

“T think your idea is splendid,” Mrs. Dot 
said “T believe I will suggest it 
Maggie.” 

“It will work like a top,” Mr. Doty a: 
swered. “ And it will be good fun.” 

That night Mrs. Doty came into t 
kitchen and found me composing a letter 
George. I will acknowledge that it seem: 
to me there was a good deal in what \ 
Doty had said. Of course, I hadn’t no reas: 
to believe that George had gone back 
me, but a woman doesn’t ask for a reason f: 
believing. Though his message had seen 
ingly been a true one, still the female hea 
ean deteck sym’toms of waning love lo: 
before it breaks out, and I have a fema 
heart. 


well as to Kansas City if I could not wi 
him back. 
“Are you writing to George, Maggi 





I knew George was gone forever a 
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Doty asked me, 


arted to respond 
that I was, but 
feelings got the 

f me and I had 
again and tell 

{| was afraid he 

love me any 
Then she broke 
loty’s idea to me 
‘and said it 
t do any harm 
t So I agreed, 
e went back up- 
» Mr. Doty and 
ote a few lines I 
work into my 
They were: 

Of course it is 
me without you, 
the lee company 
. new man on the 
n this morning. 

is a very handsome 
but of course not 
andsome as you 

He stood and 
ed with me until 
ice almost melted this morning. I hope 

vill not bother me that way much, as it 
ts me back with my work.” 

Mrs. Doty said that Mr. Doty said that 

uld be enough to break the ice. So I 
te that in the letter and stamped it 
| sealed it and gave it to the postman next 
orning. Well, I got a letter from George. 
must of wrote as soon as he got my 
tter. He wrote kind of pevved, and said 

was not taking any notice of other girls, 
eing too busy trying to keep his promise to 

but that there was a girl at one of the 
ces where he delivered groceries that re- 
nded him of me. I read that part of 

s letter to Mrs. Doty, and I heard her 
tell Mr. Doty about it at dinner that 
ening. 

“ George is beginning to feel the poisoned 
irrow,” Mr. Doty said, with an unfeeling 
augh. 

| wanted to write to George again that 
night, but Mrs. Doty said Mr. Doty said for 
me to wait a day or two. So I waited, and 
finally he wrote some more for me to put 
in my next letter. It was: 

“T would of answered your letter sooner, 
ut Mr. Jones, who is the new iceman, just 
insisted on me going to the park with him, 
ind took me there last night. He is not as 
entertaining as you, and seemed to resent 
it when I kept talking about you all the 
time. TI believe he is jealous of you. Silly! 
He hasn’t any right to be jealous of any 
body. He wants me to go to the theatre 
with him Saturday night, but I hardly 
think I will go.” 

Well, that letter just about ended things. 
George wrote me in answer to it, and said 
that evidently I had found some one who 
was more attractive than he was, and if I 
wanted to drop him why didn’t I say so. I 


MY FEELINGS GOT 


YRAWER. 


THE BEST OF ME AND I HAD TO TELL HER 


was sure I had lost George forever, and | 
ran up-stairs to show the letter to Mrs. Doty. 
She was awful sympathetic, and told me 
not to worry, that Mr. Doty would suggest 
something. He did. At dinner he asked 
her: 

“ Well, did Juliet hear from Romeo?” 

“Maggie heard from George, if that is 
what you mean,” Mrs. Doty responded. 
“Poor girl! She is all broken up. George 
writes that all is over.” 

“Aha!” Mr. Doty exclaimed. “ The plot 
thickens! That’s just what we want. We 
will show this Higgs person that he cannot 
enter our home and trifle with the affec 
tions of an innocent and trusting girl. The 
thing to do now,” Mr. Doty went on, “ is to 
pile it on. When George gets Maggie’s next 
letter he’ll want to come here and fight the 
ice trust.” And he laughed. 

However, at that time I still had faith 
in Mr. Doty and believing he was working 
for my true interests with George, and when 
Mrs. Doty brought me some more Mr. Doty 
had written for me to put in a letter to 
George, I took it and wrote it to him as 
innocent and misguided as a lamb. This 
time it was: 

“T have received your angry letter and 
am surprised that you should adopt such 
a tone in your correspondence with me 
Simply because you go away to foreign 
parts and leave me here to suffer in silence 
and alone, is that any reason why I should 
deny myself the social gayeties and enjoy 
ments that are the right of every woman? 
A man who would seek to exercise authority 
over a girl before he marries her would 
make a prisoner of her as his wife. George, 
vou are cruel to write such things to me. 
Mr. Jones, the iceman, is nothing to me, 
even if he did take me to the theatre, and 
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IT TOOK BOTH OF 


then come out and go walking with me 
Sunday afternoon. He says he is going to 
bring me a poetry-book that has a piece in 
it that reminds him of me, when he comes 
to see me this evening. Write soon.” 

George wrote And he wrote dif- 
ferent. Instead of upbraiding me for being 
a false and heartless creature, as I expected 
him to do, he wanted to know why I was 
treating him this way. I couldn’t help being 
effected by the weepiness of his letter, and 
I had a good ery over it myself. 

Mrs. Doty told Mr. Doty about that letter 
from George, and this time he come into 
the kitchen and discussed things with me 
himself. 

“We've got him going, Maggie,” Mr. Doty 
said. “ Now the trick to turn is to slam it 
right into him.” 

I told him dignified that I was not such 
a lady as would slam a gentleman, and he 
laughed and said he was speaking pare- 
gorically. I excepted his apology and he 
went on: 

“Tl fix up a letter now that will jolt 
George good and hard, and then I think the 
affair can safely be left in your hands. 
After this letter you can tell George any- 
thing you like about the iceman, or just 
say nothing and leave him to the 
worst.” 

Poor Mrs. Doty! She thinks her husband 
is the smartest man on earth. Actually, she 
believed that his advice to me was clever 
and good. She brought the letter to me, 
smiling with glee and joy. 

“This is the best one yet, Maggie, 
said. 

Well, I will be fair, and say that if there 


soon. 


oO 8 
guess 


” 


she 


THEM TO 


Peter Newel — 


PUT GEORGE OUT 


had really been an iceman who was n 
beau and he really had been courting me 
hard as that letter made out, I would 


married to him to-day. 
‘Pardon my delay in writing to you,” 
I have hardly had a moment | 


said, “ but 
could eall my own since I wrote last. M 
Jones has pestered me to death. I do w 
that man would come to his senses and 
on about his business. He must be stealir 
the money he gets for the ice, the way 
buys candy and things for me. And Si 
day he came here in a beautiful rig a 
simply wouldn’t take no for an answer, b 
made me go driving with him. He says 
knows you, and always says t 
nicest things of you. He wants to kn 
when I hear from you and how often y 
write to me, and he teased and teased 1 
till I showed him one of your letters—t! 
one where you said all was over between | 
My! I got mad at him when he made fun 
your handwriting. Just because he ha 
been to night school is no exeuse for 
bragging, is it? Goodness! it is loneson 
without you! I think I would die of lon 
someness if Mr. Jones wasn’t here twice 
day and almost every night.” 

Oh, how I suffered for a week after that 
letter was sent to George! Instead of get 
ting an answer. immediate, as Mr. Dot 
said I would, I got cold and stony silence 

Well, come Sunday evening, I was sittin 
in the kitchen and trying to make up my) 
mind to write to George and confess M1: 
Doty’s cruel decepting of him, when ther 
come a loud knock on the back door, and 
went and opened it. 

‘George! I screamed, for there he stood 


‘ 
George, 














EDITOR’S 


\iv! but he strode into the kitchen, brush 
a-past me as if I hadn’t been anybody. 
he was a hero in appearance! He stood 

the middle of the kitchen floor and glared 
around and then said to me: 
Where is he?” 

Where is who?” I asked. 
Where your iceman, 
|, clinching his fists. 

| was so overcome with joy that I got 

sterical and dropped into a chair and 

cun to laugh and giggle and cry all to 


woman’ he 


18 


I’ve come all the way from Kansas City,” 
said, “to confront you in your per 
liosity, woman. I have come to show you 
at you cannot play with me as you would 
ike a child with a new toy, to idle with it 
day and east it aside to-morrow!” 

‘Wait a minute,” I said. I went out of 
the kitehen and asked Mrs. Doty if Mr. 
Doty would come to the kitchen. I told 
er George had come. 

‘ Splendid!” she cried. 

Mr. Doty come to the kitchen, and 
ibout to speak to George, him knowing 

sight, when I said: 

‘There is Harry the iceman, George.” 

“ What!” George shouted. 

“ Ha, ha!” Mr. Doty laughed, but not sar- 
istic this time. No, no. He laughed kind 


was 
him 


DRAWER. 645 
of uncertainly. “ Ha, ha!” he laughed. 
see our letters brought you.” 

“Our letters?” George asked. 

Then me and Mrs. Doty both 
onee to tell him all about it, 
and Mr. Doty laughed, and 
frowned and said nothing 
then he begun. 

“Td like to know what right you've got 
to come between this lady and me!” he said 
to Mr. Doty. George hollered so, and Mr. 
Doty tried to make him stop, and George 
kept shaking his fist and daring Mr. Doty 
to come out as far as the sidewalk, and 
Mr. Doty ordering George to leave the 
house, and Mrs. Doty begging Mr. Doty to 
keep still, and me begging everybody not to 
kill each other, and realizing that it was me 
that was the centre of it all. It was all so 
fast and mixed up that I can’t get it straight 
in my mind yet, but finally Mr. Doty went 
to the front door and there was a police 
man coming up the steps to see who was 
fighting, and he brought the policeman back 
to the kitchen, and it took both of them to 
put George out. 

So it is all over and I have quit the Dotys. 
George was so anxious to come back to see 
me that he pawned my watch to get the 
money to buy the ticket, and if that don’t 
prove a devoted heart, what does? 


begun at 
and i cried 
George just 
whatever. And 
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THE Monk. “ Pardon me, old man; 


but your suspenders are broken.” 








Accounting of Stock 


BY BURGES FOHNSON 


OME here, little girl, come here! 
Your daddy has serious fears 

That no one took care, when combing your hair, 

To see what became of your ears. 
Why, bless me! I shouldn’t have said 
There was one on each side of your head! i 
But p’r’aps it is done that way for the fun 
Of hearing two secrets as easy as one! ’ 





Come here, little girl, come here! 
Your daddy is anxious to see 

If that nose is in place on the front of your face 
Just where it’s intended to be. 

Dear, dear, it’s too round at the end! 

But that ‘ll be easy to mend— 

A little girl’s nose grows just where it grows 

So it “ll be easy to pinch, I suppose. 


ea: 


Come here, little girl, come here! 

Your daddy with trouble is tossed. 
It’s ages since he has counted to see 

That none of your toes have been lost. 
Thank goodness! There’s ten of ‘em here— 
There was no occasion for fear. 
But every one knows a little girl’s toes 
Should all hurry with her wherever she goes. 


2 iii ace 
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Come here, little girl, come here! } 
And cure your poor daddy’s alarms. J 
He really can’t say, from so far away, F 
If you’ve got the right number of arms. 4 
What! No more than two? Is that right? j 
Let’s see if they’re fastened in tight. 3 
But two isn’t bad—and I’m specially glad 4 
They’re so well adjusted for hugging your dad! ‘ 
a 
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The Winged Age 


Beaoar. “ Please, sir, will you help a poor woman who has lost both her wings?” 
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On Time 
the railway station 
\ in a small town, a 
tary traveller was 
ting for the day’s only 
in lrain-time came 
went, but no train. 
went over to the 
ion-master, an _ old 
ky: “Say, when does 
iv’s train get in here, 
vay?” 
Oh, dat train won’t be 
r a long time yet.” 
In a few minutes, how- 
a train was seen 
iwling toward the 
ition. “There comes 
train now!” exclaimed 
traveller, exultantly, 
the darky. “ Seems 
me you don’t know 
ir business, if I’m not 


Y a —_ 
te eT 


a 
f 


staken.” 
Say, mister,” replied 
darky, “I reckon 


's a perfect stranger 
und here. Dat’s yes- 
day’s train, dat is. 
lay’s train won’t be in 
to-morrow.” 


An Inward Conviction 


T' IMMY, having disposed 

of three helpings of 
tusages and doughnuts, 
it mournfully regard- 
g his empty plate. 
Observing his pensive 
<pression, Aunt Sarah 














HIS morning when I came to play 
indly asked, “Tommy. The waves were big and high; 
von’t vou have some more They chased me when I ran away, 
doughnuts?” And laughed, and so did I. 
“No’m!” the poor 
lad replied, with feeling 

emphasis, “I don’t want 
them I got now!” 


But night is coming now, and so 
The little waves just sigh 
And whisper, for I think they know 
It’s time to go by-bye. 
And out there where the water’s deep 
And reaches to the sky, 
The great big waves have gone to sleep, 
I guess, and so must I. 
MARGUERITE DOWNING. 


Reincarnated 


HE professor, in his 

leeture on King 
Lear, had just finished 
liscussing at some length 
the unaccountable disap- 
pearance of a Fool from the play’s ac- 
tion; and in leaving the discussion he 
had given it for his opinion that the 
point in question would have to remain boy Reginald and his three sisters to 
unaccounted for. visit a relative in Maine. Though it was 
“ Are there any questions before we go understood the visit was to consume three 
on?” he asked. weeks, their stay lengthened to two months. 


Glad to See Him 


BOSTON father, the past swomer, sent his 


A sleepy-eyed occupant of one of the rear 
seats raised his head at the note of interro- 
gation: 

“Yes, professor,” he answered; “I'd like 
to know what became of the Fool.” 

A fleeting smile crossed the professor’s 
face and he resumed his lecture. 


“ Well,” asked the father, upon the return 
of his offspring, “was your uncle William 
glad to see you?” 

“Was he?” reiterated the eldest boy, as 
though surprised by the query. “* Why, dad, 
he asked me why we didn’t bring you, 
mother, the cook, the maid, and the dog!” 
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Preparedness 
HERE’S “company” for dinner, ’s w’y 
[ mus’n’t hurt my new blue tie 
We're goin’ to have three kinds of pie! 
Cause “company’s” for dinner. 


I’m watchin’—that helps Gram’ma bes’, 
"Long’s I don't call, “ That's them, I 
guess!” 


Fore she’s got time to change her dress, 
‘Cause “ company’s” for dinner. 


rh’ pantry’s full of choclate cake, 
Th’ oven’s full of things you bake— 
An’ Gram’ma knows lots more to make 
W’en “company’s” for dinner. 


Th’ big “ spare room ” was,clean before, 
But Gram’ma dusted it some more 
An’ made th’ broom go roun’ th’ floor, 

‘Cause “company’s” for dinner. 


My Gram’pa’s raked up all th’ leaves 
That’s w’y he says as how he “ b’lieves 


He'll rest a apell in his shirt-sleeves— —_———= SASHA ER 
[f ‘comp’ny’ is for dinner.” 
. : ; 
My hands is all scrubbed clean with soap, A Gentleman 


An’ Gram’ma says at she “does hope 
"At she won’t hear no boy say * Nope,’ 
W’en ‘company’s’ for dinner.” 


“It’s pretty slippery, grandma. P’rhaps 
you'd better take my arm.” 


My Gram’pa thinks “it ain’t no way 


For folks to ‘drop a line to say Just Like Spaghetti 
They ‘spect to take a run—an’ may ARJORIE, aged six, was speculatively 
Drop in on us for dinner.’” examining the noodles in her soup 
Marte Loutse TOMPKINS. * Mother,” she asked, “what are noodles 


made of!” 

Dorothy, aged eight 
bursting with know! 
edge, laughed scorn 
fully. “I know,” she 
volunteered. “ They’ré 
not made at all, you 
silly goose; they grow 
—just like spaghetti! 





AB Sal Soh ahaa e 


HE pastor of a 

echureh in Harris 
burg, Pennsylvania 
was questioning a boy 
pupil of the Sunday 
school. 

The lad answered 
greatly to the satisfa 
tion of the good man 
but, finally, the latter 
was stumped when thx 
youngster made his 
last reply. 

“What command 
ment, my son, did 
Adam break when he 
ate the apple?” asked 








‘ i. a the pas 
Scientific Scruples me pester, 
Please, sir, re 
‘Before 1 let you cross the bridge, you'll have to kiss me, turned the boy, “ there 
Vary.” were no command 


‘Indeed, I will do no such thing—it isn’t sanitary!” ments at that time.” 
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